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INTRODUCTION 


The  first  edition  of  the  Community  Music  handbook  pub- 
lished in  1920  was  largely  the  production  of  war-time  ex- 
periences in  conducting  Community  Singing.  Since  that 
time  the  community  music  movement  has  been  progressing 
with  tremendous  momentum.  As  people  have  become 
makers  of  music  instead  of  mere  listeners,  developments  in 
all  phases  of  vocal  and  orchestral  music,  from  the  revival 
of  old  and  almost  forgotten  traditions  to  novel  and  new 
forms,  have  spread  from  group  to  group. 

This  book,  which  is  an  attempt  to  record  some  of  these 
old  and  new  forms  of  music  as  they  have  found  expression 
in  the  past  few  years,  represents  the  work  and  contribution 
of  many  people.  The  Association  wishes  especially  to  ex- 
press its  gratitude  to  Professor  Peter  W.  Dykema,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  who,  in  addition  to  consultation  on  various 
aspects  of  the  work,  has  permitted  the  use,  in  Chapter  four, 
of  material  on  song  leadership  prepared  for  a  forthcoming 
book;  to  Kenneth  S.  Clark,  of  the  Associated  Glee  Clubs  of 
America,  who  has  given  much  practical  assistance;  to  Francis 
Wheeler  and  Harry  Murrison  who  from  their  experience  as 
field  workers  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America  have  made  important  contributions  to  the  sub- 
ject matter,  and  to  the  many  individuals  whose  suggestions 
and  help  have  made  the  book  possible. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  FIELD  OF  COMMUNITY  MUSIC 
The  Community  Music  Movement  in  America 

For  many  years  the  idea  of  music  for  music's  sake  had 
little  part  in  the  leisure  time  program  of  America.  There 
had  been  certain  activities  such  as  the  outgrowth  of  the 
Welsh  Eisteddfods  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  Bach 
Festival  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  the  Lindsborg,  Kan- 
sas, chorus  and  Saco  Valley,  Maine,  music  festival,  but 
these  were  isolated  instances  for  which  specialized  groups 
were  responsible  without  definite  community  organization 
or  support.  Music  seemed  almost  to  have  established  itself 
as  an  aristocratic  art  for  the  chosen  few  with  special  talent 
and  special  interest. 

Community  Singing  the  Start 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  development  of  the 
community  chorus  idea  on  a  democratic  basis  had  begun, 
and  through  this  important  phase  of  community  music 
the  relation  of  music  to  life,  its  social  value,  its  importance 
as  a  means  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  began  to  make  itself 
felt.  During  the  war  the  use  of  community  singing  at 
public  meetings  held  in  the  interest  of  the  Liberty  Loan  and 
other  patriotic  purposes  was  found  exceedingly  helpful  as 
an  emotional  appeal  and  a  unifying  influence.  The  work 
of  the  song  leaders  in  the  camps  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
the  effect  of  the  music  on  the  morale  of  the  men  in  service 
were  striking  demonstrations  of  the  social  values  of  music. 

Gradually  the  value  of  music  as  a  force  in  citizenship 
building  and  community  morale  began  to  interest  those 
who  formerly  had  no  musical  interest  as  such  and  the  move- 
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ment  for  music  for  all  received  the  support  of  public-spirited 
citizens,  business  men  and  community  groups. 

Following  the  war  a  great  impetus  was  given  the  com- 
munity music  movement.  At  first  the  effort  was  along 
special  lines  such  as  the  development  of  the  community 
chorus,  miscellaneous  community  singing  and  the  commun- 
ity orchestra.  Out  of  these  activities  have  grown  a  number 
of  ambitious  community  music  and  civic  music  associations 
representative  of  the  community  as  a  whole  and  supported 
by  popular  subscriptions  and  in  many  instances  by  municipal 
funds ;  for  as  the  work  has  progressed  under  private  auspices 
and  the  city  has  come  to  see  its  value,  municipal  funds  have 
been  appropriated  for  work  conducted  by  private  groups. 

Activities  in  a  Number  of  Cities 

The  entire  project  of  the  Hollywood  Bowl  concerts  owes 
its  inception  to  the  success  of  the  several  winter  time  series 
of  Hollywood  community  sings.  San  Diego's  regular  sings 
at  its  Organ  Pavilion  have  become  a  feature  of  the  city's 
fife.  Weekly  sings  with  a  folk  song  background  are  pro- 
vided for  Pasadena  by  its  Community  Music  and  Art 
Association. 

Such  instances  abound  throughout  the  country.  "A 
wonderful  venture  in  democracy"  is  the  term  applied  to 
the  organization  and  development  of  the  Redlands,  Califor- 
nia, Community  Music  Association.  The  movement  started 
with  an  unorganized  group  of  individuals  who  employed  a 
song  leader  in  July,  1924,  to  direct  community  singing  in  the 
bowl.  On  each  program  appeared  a  number  of  artists.  So 
great  was  the  interest  that  the  next  month  an  artists'  con- 
cert was  given  twice  a  week.  No  charge  was  made,  a  col- 
lection being  taken  at  each  performance.  Soon  the  city, 
appreciating  the  value  of  the  activity,  appropriated  $7,000. 
A  Community  Music  Association  was  created  which,  within 
six  months,  numbered  700  members  paying  dues  from  $1.00 
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a  year  up.  A  community  orchestra  and  band  have  been 
organized  which  give  regular  concerts.  The  influence  of 
this  musical  development  has  permeated  the  entire  life  of 
the  community  and  a  splendid  spirit  a  cooperation  and 
friendliness  has  resulted. 

The  Civic  Music  Association  of  Chicago,  whose  purpose 
is  "to  bring  music  to  the  masses  of  the  city  in  the  belief 
that  anyone  who  can  be  interested  in  music,  either  as  a 
listener  or  a  performer,  must  needs  be  a  better  citizen  and 
the  community  benefited  to  that  extent,"  is  carrying  on  a 
varied  program.  Free  artists'  concerts  are  provided  in  the 
field  house  and  the  public  playgrounds;  there  are  concerts 
by  the  children's  chorus  and  performances  by  the  civic 
orchestra  in  the  auditorium  of  the  public  schools  and  in 
Orchestra  Hall.  Through  the  civic  orchestra  promoted 
by  the  Association  talented  young  American  instrumentalists 
are  receiving  free  training  in  the  repertoire  and  discipline 
of  orchestral  playing  under  actual  symphonic  conditions. 
All  the  work  of  the  Civic  Music  Association  is  maintained 
by  funds  derived  from  annual  memberships  ranging  from 
$2.00  to  $1,000. 

Flint,  Michigan,  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  community 
music  movement.  Organized  in  1917,  the  Community 
Music  Association  has  grown  steadily  under  the  leadership 
of  a  year-round  director,  fostering  music  memory  contests, 
a  community  chorus,  an  orchestra,  music  in  the  schools  and 
community  music  in  all  its  phases.  The  work  in  Flint  is 
financed  by  appropriations  from  the  City  Council,  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Community  Chest. 

Recently  more  than  30,000  people  sat  in  the  great  stadium 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  hear  the  musical  festi- 
val staged  by  the  Philadelphia  Music  League  with  a  chorus 
of  1,500  voices.  Virtually  all  the  soloists  were  Philadel- 
phia artists.  The  Philadelphia  Music  League  represents  an 
alliance  of  thirty  musical  and  civic  groups  working  to  pro- 
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mote  the  most  musical  opportunities  for  the  most  people. 
It  has  sponsored  three  music  week  festivals,  promoted  two 
elaborate  pageants  and  Christmas  caroling  on  a  large  scale, 
has  provided  free  Sunday  concerts,  song  leaders  and  song 
sheets,  has  conducted  song  leaders'  classes  and  has  done 
much  to  assist  foreign-born  groups  in  giving  expression  to 
their  national  music. 

A  " happiness"  car  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
novel  of  the  League's  activities.  This  was  provided  in  co- 
operation with  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  the  city,  who  supplied 
the  car  equipped  with  a  moving  picture  machine  and  a 
loud  tone  Victrola.  The  car,  during  the  first  season  of 
its  operation,  went  to  40  play  centers  and  institutions  pro- 
viding entertainments  and  music.  Local  musicians  volun- 
teered their  services. 

In  addition  to  the  $15,000  appropriation  for  the  Music 
League,  the  municipal  government  in  1925  provided  $50,000 
for  the  Fairmount  Park  orchestra,  $25,000  for  the  Civic 
Opera  Company  and  $30,000  for  municipal  bands,  making 
a  total  of  $120,000. 

Municipal  Music 

Baltimore  is  an  example  of  a  city  in  which  the  municipal 
government  itself  is  conducting  a  program  through  a  Munic- 
ipal Commission  or  Department  with  the  expenditure  of 
municipal  funds.  Among  the  activities  of  the  program  are 
a  municipal  band,  a  symphony  orchestra  which  gives  special 
concerts  to  high  school  pupils  and  a  piano  contest.  As  a 
feature  of  the  municipal  band  concerts  held  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1925,  pictorial  masterpieces  were  shown  on  the 
screen.  This  showing  of  art  works  made  possible  by  the 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  was  a  part  of  a  general  program 
in  which  other  pictorial  features  were  introduced. 

Birmingham,  Alabama,  receives  a  municipal  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000;  $3,000  is  expended  for  a  municipal  band 
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which  gives  25  open  air  concerts,  $4,000  for  a  municipal  or- 
chestra and  $3,000  for  a  director. 

Denver  has  a  municipal  organist  who  gives  free  daily 
organ  recitals  during  the  summer  and  Sunday  recitals  dur- 
ing the  winter.  The  municipal  chorus  is  under  his  leader- 
ship. A  municipal  band  of  36  pieces  has  concerts  in  the 
city  parks  while  the  Civic  Symphony  makes  possible  splen- 
did concerts  at  low  admission  fees. 

Portland,  Maine,  has  long  been  known  as  a  pioneer  in 
municipal  organ  recitals.  Atlanta's  auditorium  is  equipped 
with  a  splendid  organ  and  its  free  concerts  have  been  very 
popular.    Dallas,  Texas,  also  has  a  municipal  organ. 

San  Francisco  with  its  municipal  chorus,  bands,  symphony 
concerts  and  organ  recitals;  Sacramento  with  its  symphony 
chorus  of  over  300  members,  its  orchestra  and  municipal 
band;  Long  Beach  with  its  municipal  band  supported  by 
tax  funds  are  additional  examples  of  the  cities  which  are 
administering  musical  activities  on  a  municipal  basis. 

Music  Contests 

The  growth  of  the  contest  idea  in  music  through  music 
memory  contests,  Eisteddfods,  national  music  weeks  and 
other  forms  of  expression  has  been  one  of  the  significant 
developments  in  the  field  of  community  music.  In  April, 
1925,  Kansas  held  its  Twelfth  Annual  All-Kansas  Music 
Competition  in  which  three  thousand  contestants  took  part. 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina  and  Colorado  are 
also  among  the  states  conducting  contests  on  a  state-wide 
basis. 

Music  Out-of-Doors 

Open  air  concerts  presented  on  a  tremendous  scale  are 
becoming  each  year  an  increasingly  important  part  of  the 
community's  musical  activities.  The  Municipal  Opera  of 
St.  Louis,  given  in  a  natural  amphitheatre,  attracts  thousands 
of  people  with  its  program  of  light  opera.  Salt  Lake  City's 
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Municipal  Opera,  produced  each  year  in  the  wonderful  setting 
provided  by  Nibley  Park,  offers  a  feast  of  music  and  beauty. 

Twenty-five  thousand  people  in  Patterson  Park,  Balti- 
more, listened  to  a  concert  presented  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Glee  Club,  the  Chaminade  Female  Quartette  and  two 
soloists.  In  the  newest  of  America's  outdoor  amphitheatres, 
the  Theatre  of  the  Stars,  at  Fawnskin,  near  Big  Bear  Lake, 
California,  there  is  going  on,  under  the  auspices  of  Arthur 
Farwell,  an  experiment  in  the  development  of  the  arts  of 
music  and  drama  and  of  the  growing  art  of  lighting.  The 
theatre  is  set  among  boulders  and  lofty  evergreens  in  a  can- 
yon upon  the  heights  of  a  mountain  range.  It  is  lighted 
below  by  camp  fires  and  above  not  only  by  the  stars  but  by 
lights  of  various  hues,  the  colors  changing  in  keeping  with 
the  moods  of  the  music.  Under  these  conditions  of  com- 
bined beauty  of  nature  and  art  concerts  are  given  by  excel- 
lent artists  and  musical  organizations. 

The  performances  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  the 
Lewisohn  Stadium  in  New  York,  the  orchestral  concerts  in 
Hollywood's  famous  bowl,  the  open  air  concerts  in  parks 
everywhere  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  are  reaching 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  and  are  increasing  America's 
willingness  to  listen  to  good  music.  Of  the  thousands  who 
thus  capture  a  new  sensation  in  tremendous  proportions  a 
large  percentage  will  later  discover  the  joys  of  music  as  ex- 
perienced in  the  recital  hall  or  at  the  shrine  of  chamber 
music. 

Housing  Community  Music 

In  corners  of  playgrounds  where  ukulele  clubs  are  prac- 
ticing; in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  rural  school;  in  the  neigh- 
borhood recreation  center  where  the  local  orchestra  plays; 
in  a  vacant  room  of  a  factory  devoted  to  the  practice  of 
the  industrial  band;  in  the  stadiums  and  bowls  of  California 
with  thousands  of  people  joining  in  community  singing,  the 
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community  music  program  is  rinding  a  place  for  its  varied 
manifestations.  In  a  number  of  cities,  however,  special 
auditoriums  are  being  provided  for  these  musical  programs. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has  a  new  memorial  auditorium  where 
concerts  will  be  held.  Washington,  through  the  generosity 
of  a  private  individual,  will  have  a  $60,000  music  auditorium. 
In  October,  1924,  Birmingham  dedicated  its  municipal  audi- 
torium with  a  festival  of  music.  In  the  beautiful  Reynolds 
Memorial  Auditorium  at  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
the  city  has  a  center  for  its  musical  program  unequalled  in 
its  equipment  and  arrangement. 

The  Values  of  Community  Music 

What  is  back  of  this  tremendous  impetus  which  is  leading 
municipalities  to  spend  more  than  five  million  dollars  in  a 
year  for  music;  which  is  creating  positions  of  community 
music  directors  in  city  governments;  which  is  bringing  in 
America  an  awakening  to  the  significance  of  music  in  na- 
tional life? 

"The  power  of  music,  most  universal  of  arts,"  the  Honor- 
able James  J.  Davis  has  said,  "has  been  recognized  from  the 
dawn  of  civilization.  Down  the  long  centuries  from  the 
dim  ages  to  today,  humanity  has  marched  or  danced,  plodded 
or  gamboled  its  way  of  progress  under  the  inspiration  of 
music.  From  the  Psalms  of  David  to  the  syncopation  of 
modern  jazz,  music  has  always  been  the  one  art  that  entered 
intimately  the  lives  of  most  of  the  world's  people.  Exis- 
tence without  music  is  a  drab,  drear  thing  for  an  individual 
or  a  people." 

The  community  music  movement  as  it  exists  today  has 
as  its  objective  the  return  of  music  to  all  the  people.  It  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  conception  that  for  the  people  them- 
selves to  have  a  part  in  the  making  of  music  has  greater 
values  than  for  them  merely  to  listen  to  music  made  by  a 
few,  important  though  that  is  to  the  individual. 
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It  is  the  purpose  through  community  music  to  help  each 
man,  woman  and  child  to  gain  for  himself  the  largest  degree 
of  self-expression;  to  weld  people  together  as  citizens  so 
that  they  shall  feel  the  common  tie;  to  produce  social  soli- 
darity; through  music  to  help  the  foreign-born  citizen  to 
share  in  the  life  of  his  neighborhood  and  become  a  part  of 
it.  The  community  music  movement  takes  music  to  the 
people  where  they  are  in  their  homes  and  neighborhoods; 
takes  the  community  where  it  is  now  in  its  musical  tastes 
and  degree  of  development  and  carries  it  by  successive 
stages  to  a  higher  plane  of  musical  appreciation. 

Besides  making  possible  music  for  all,  the  community 
music  movement  seeks  to  assist  the  few  with  unusual  talents 
to  discover  their  ability  and  to  train  and  build  up  a  group  of 
volunteers  who  will  help  all  community  groups  in  their 
programs. 

Music  is  a  potent  force  in  all  community  life.  Inter- 
woven as  it  is  with  the  fabric  of  all  community  groups  it  has 
great  power  in  unifying  family  life  and  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  the  home.  It  is  the  one  art  which  has  main- 
tained a  close  intimacy  with  religion  and  has  always  filled 
an  indispensable  place  in  worship.  "To  exalt  the  music 
of  the  church,  to  give  it  a  high  place  and  make  it  worthy," 
said  William  P.  Merrill,  D.D.,  in  an  address  on  Music  in 
Worship,  "will  set  in  motion  a  powerful  tendency  to  Catho- 
licity, will  draw  Christians  together  in  common  worship  so 
real  and  appealing  that  they  will  lay  aside  the  sharp  antag- 
onisms that  curse  the  church." 

Music  is  finding  an  increasingly  important  place  in  the 
schools  where  courses  in  music  appreciation  and  such  organ- 
izations and  activities  as  orchestras,  choruses,  glee  clubs, 
music  memory  contests  and  similar  events  are  opening  up 
avenues  of  expression. 

The  value  of  music  in  industry  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
in  terms  of  increased  contentment  on  the  part  of  the  working 
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man,  of  relief  from  nervous  and  physical  strain  and  of  the 
opportunity  for  self-expression  of  which  the  modern  indus- 
trial system  has  deprived  the  worker. 

The  effect  of  music  on  the  fatigued  nerves  and  bodies  of 
the  normal  individual,  as  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  sing- 
ing in  factories,  has  led  to  a  number  of  experiments  on  the 
effect  of  music  on  the  subnormal  and  those  suffering  from 
illnesses  of  various  kinds.  The  possibilities  of  music  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  are  just  beginning  to  be  evident.  The 
use  of  music  in  the  treatment  of  the  morally  delinquent  and 
mentally  diseased  is  opening  up  a  new  field  which  offers 
great  hope  for  the  future. 

Music  is  being  effectively  used  in  citizenship  work  with 
foreign-born  groups.  Through  no  other  channel  can  the 
newcomer  be  so  quickly  appealed  to  as  through  music 
which  offers  him  the  opportunity  to  make  his  contribution 
of  Old  World  beauty  and  native  songs  and  dances. 

At  community  gatherings  of  all  kinds  music  has  a  great 
socializing  influence  in  bringing  people  together  for  a  com- 
mon purpose.  In  community  sings  employer  and  employee, 
people  from  all  trades  and  professions,  can  meet  on  a  com- 
mon ground  and  a  spirit  of  unity  and  neighborliness  is  the 
result.  The  barber  shop  tenor  and  the  trained  professional 
vocalist  alike  can  find  their  places  in  the  singing  crowd. 

The  educational  and  cultural  values  in  community  music 
and  the  possibilities  which  lie  in  it  as  a  force  for  community 
building  are  of  primary  importance.  The  interpretation 
of  life  through  music  in  which  all  members  of  the  community 
shall  share;  the  creation  of  a  richer  cultural  life  which  will 
permeate  the  community  and  result  in  a  finer  appreciation 
of  the  best  in  music  and  allied  forms  of  art;  the  development 
of  a  higher  type  of  citizenship  because  through  music  we 
are  building  on  the  best  contributions  of  all  ages  and  races 
to  our  national  life  —  are  all  fundamental  values  without 
which  there  can  be  no  great  national  progress. 
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The  singing  nation,  the  musical  nation,  is  a  stronger  na- 
tion for  working,  for  national  defence,  for  living.  Music 
is  a  valuable  aid  in  building  community  spirit,  and  it  has  a 
stabilizing  and  harmonizing  influence.  As  men  sing  to- 
gether they  are  more  inclined  to  think  and  act  together. 
Leisure  time  must  be  saved  from  waste  in  idleness  and  dis- 
sipation if  the  world  is  to  progress.  No  single  means  of 
using  leisure  time  has  greater  possibilities  than  music. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Municipal  Aid  to  Music  in  America,  by  Kenneth  S.  Clark.  National 
Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music,  New  York  City,  $2.00. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Municipal  Music.  The  Playground,  January,  1926. 
$0.25. 


CHAPTER  II 


COMMUNITY  SINGING 

There  are  many  phases  of  the  community  music  program 
and  many  musical  activities  which  are  bringing  people  to- 
gether on  the  basis  of  their  mutual  interests.  No  other  form 
of  community  music,  however,  has  as  great  social  value  as 
community  singing,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  the  natural  open- 
ing wedge  in  the  community  music  program,  offering  the 
most  immediate  contacts  with  people  and  providing  the 
one  form  of  musical  expression  in  which  all  can  join  without 
previous  musical  training.  It  is  important,  however,  that 
community  singing  shall  not  constitute  the  entire  community 
music  program.  It  must  lead  into  other  phases  whose  val- 
ues are  equally,  if  not  more,  important  in  creating  the  musi- 
cal appreciation  and  response  to  beauty  which  are  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program. 

Organization  for  Community  Singing 

Community  singing  is  often  conducted  by  the  municipal 
recreation  department  or  private  group  in  charge  of  the  city's 
recreation.  Where  such  a  group  does  not  exist  or  for  some 
reason  it  is  not  possible  for  it  to  carry  on  the  work,  a  com- 
mittee may  be  formed  representative  of  the  musical,  social, 
civic  and  religious  groups  of  the  community  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  activity.  This  committee  or  associa- 
tion should  always  look  forward  to  the  development  of  other 
phases  of  musical  activities  and  to  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  music  program  of  which  community  singing 
is  the  nucleus. 

Introducing  the  Idea 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  indicating  the  wide  applica- 
tion of  mass  singing  to  community  life  than  one  or  more 
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big  demonstration  sings,  and  such  sings  are  very  often  help- 
ful in  introducing  the  idea.  It  is  usually  advisable  to  make 
them  a  part  of  some  general  occasion.  There  is  strategic 
value  in  this.  If  the  singing  is  enjoyable  people  will  want 
a  repetition  of  it,  and  when  it  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced at  two  or  three  such  general  occasions  they  will  more 
readily  attend  a  meeting  to  organize  specifically  for  a  com- 
munity sing. 

Advance  publicity  in  the  newspaper  will  be  helpful. 
There  may  be  articles  on  the  value  of  community  singing, 
interesting  accounts  of  recent  sings  in  other  cities,  endorse- 
ment of  community  singing  by  leading  authorities  and  sim- 
ilar material. 

For  a  special  sing  the  community's  largest  auditorium 
should  be  secured,  if  it  is  to  be  an  indoor  occasion.  In  the 
summer  a  park  bandstand  may  be  selected  or  the  steps  of 
some  public  building  used.  Sunday  afternoon  often  proves 
the  best  time  for  a  sing. 

(For  further  information  on  Organization  see  Chapter  X.) 

Song  Leadership 

The  director  of  community  singing  is  the  most  important 
essential  in  organizing  the  sing.  Upon  him  falls  the  task 
of  creating  enthusiasm  for  the  singing  idea.  He  must  be, 
therefore,  not  merely  a  technical  musician  but  a  real  leader 
of  men,  with  enthusiasm,  sympathy  and  a  compelling  per- 
sonality. He  should  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  music 
to  direct  singing  whether  accompanied  by  piano  or  by  a  small 
orchestra  or  band.  He  need  not  be  a  skilled  singer  but  he 
must  have  a  strong  enough  voice  to  demonstrate  how  a 
song  should  be  sung.  Above  all,  he  must  have  unlimited 
enthusiasm  and  energy  and  the  ability  to  inspire  the  singers 
with  the  same  spirit. 

The  leader  is  seriously  handicapped  without  a  satisfactory 
accompaniment.    In  a  fair-sized  hall  a  grand  piano  will 
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provide  all  the  support  necessary.  For  a  larger  audience 
a  moderate-sized  orchestra  adds  greatly  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  singing.  In  the  open  air  a  band  is  most  desirable, 
but  a  cornet  and  piano  will  suffice. 

Note:  A  full  discussion  of  the  principles  of  time-beating,  of  conducting  the 
sing,  and  of  various  technical  details  will  be  found  in  Chapter  IV. 

Selecting  the  Songs 

In  choosing  the  songs  for  community  singing,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  a  number  of  factors  besides  the  devel- 
opment of  music  appreciation.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
make  the  repertoire  sufficiently  well-rounded  so  that  it  will 
appeal  to  all  types  of  individuals.  It  is  probable  that  the 
better  popular  songs  will  always  be  useful  as  an  entering 
wedge  with  a  great  variety  of  groups,  and  there  are  many 
purely  social  occasions  when  popular  songs  will  be  neces- 
sary for  relaxation  purposes.  Song  leaders,  however,  will 
be  missing  a  great  opportunity  if  they  fail  to  make  the  group 
familiar  with  the  better  type  of  music  and  to  create  in  the 
group  a  love  for  such  music. 

The  following  classifications  are  suggested  as  suitable  for 
community  sings: 

Patriotic  Songs 

America;  The  Star-Spangled  Banner;  America,  The  Beau- 
tiful (Tune:  Materna);  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic; 
Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean;  Dixie;  My  Own  United  States 
(Julian  Edwards). 

There  is  no  better  way  of  creating  an  emotional  appreci- 
ation of  our  national  ideals  than  through  the  singing  of  the 
first  four  songs  in  this  list.  Practically  everyone  knows 
the  first  and  last  verses  of  America  and  at  least  one  verse 
of  our  national  anthem.  Every  audience  will  find  inspira- 
tion in  America,  the  Beautiful  and  there  are  possibilities  for 
stirring  volume  in  the  splendid  tune  Materna.  In  work 
with  children  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean  is  especially 
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valuable.  Dixie  supplies  a  strong  rhythmic  element  in  a 
program. 

Folk  Songs  and  Standard  Ballads 

Old  Black  Joe;  Old  Folks  at  Home;  My  Old  Kentucky  Home; 
Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground;  Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Vir- 
ginny;  Annie  Laurie;  Believe  Me,  If  All  Those  Endearing  Young 
Charms;  Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes;  All  Through  the 
Night;  Auld  Lang  Syne;  Men  of  Harlech;  Love's  Old  Sweet 
Song;  In  the  Gloaming;  Sweet  and  Low;  Old  Oaken  Bucket; 
Long,  Long  Ago;  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving;  Funiculi,  Funicula; 
Santa  Lucia;  0  Sole  Mio;  Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold; 
Sweet  Genevieve;  Juanita;  When  You  and  I  Were  Young, 
Maggie;  Aloha  Oe;  Nancy  Lee;  Loch  Lomond;  Home,  Sweet 
Home;  Negro  Spirituals:  Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot;  Roll, 
Jordan,  Roll;  Oh,  Mary,  Don't  You  Weep;  Steal  Away;  Hard 
Trials. 

Grand  Opera  Excerpts 

When  the  people  of  a  community  have  formed  the  habit 
of  singing,  it  may  be  possible  to  introduce  more  ambitious 
music  for  general  singing  such  as  familiar  opera  excerpts: 
Soldier's  Chorus  from  Faust;  March  from  A'ida;  Anvil  Chorus 
from  II  Trovatore;  Barcarole  from  Tales  of  Hoffman;  Pilgrims1 
Chorus  from  Tannhduser. 

Standard  Choral  Music 

Send  Out  Thy  Light  (Gounod);  The  Lost  Chord  (Sullivan); 
The  Heavens  Resound  (Beethoven);  Largo  (Handel). 

While  there  is  a  wide  field  from  which  to  choose  such 
music,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  select  numbers 
that  will  be  too  difficult  for  performance  by  a  community 
sing  or  community  chorus  gathering. 

Close-Harmony  Songs  for  Men 

Everything  must  be  done  to  keep  the  interest  in  singing 
that  was  stimulated  in  men  by  the  war.    Aside  from  the 
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use  of  the  songs  of  the  Old  Black  Joe  type,  the  camp  songs 
and  the  timely  popular  songs,  the  men  can  best  be  reached 
through  their  instinctive  liking  for  singing  close-harmony 
and  through  the  revival  of  old  college  and  popular  songs: 
Seeing  Nelly  Home;  Tavern  in  the  Town;  My  Bonnie;  Jingle 
Bells;  Sailing;  The  Bull  Dog  on  the  Bank;  Levee  Song;  Good- 
Bye,  My  Lover,  Good-Bye;  For  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow; 
Good  Night,  Ladies;  Stars  of  the  Summer  Night;  Don't  You 
Hear  Dem  Bells;  Soldier's  Farewell;  Sweet  Adeline;  How  Can 
I  Leave  Thee;  Honey  Dat  I  Love  So  Well;  My  Wild  Irish  Rose; 
Oh,  Evelina;  Dear  Old  Girl;  Way  Down  Yonder  in  the  Corn- 
field. 

Popular  Ballads 

This  class  should  include  not  only  the  higher  class  ballads 
of  the  day  but  those  of  the  last  few  years  which  seem  worthy 
of  preservation,  such  as  A  Perfect  Day,  Mother  Machree  and 
similar  songs. 

Revival  of  Old  Popular  Songs 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  making  a  sing  recre- 
ational is  through  the  revival  of  the  old  popular  songs.  Some 
of  these  for  which  the  community  may  have  a  special  fond- 
ness may  be  included  permanently  in  the  repertoire.  An- 
other interesting  plan  is  to  have  individuals  request  such 
songs  and  then  to  have  the  audience  see  how  well  it  remem- 
bers the  words  of  the  various  numbers.  The  scope  of  such 
a  revival  is  so  wide  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  list  these  songs. 

Operettas  or  Musical  Comedy  Songs 

This  is  an  undeveloped  class  in  community  singing,  but 
one  that  may  be  the  means  of  uncovering  some  melodies 
which  not  only  deserve  revival  but  which  will  add  spirit 
to  a  program.  Such  songs  may  be  revived  at  any  given 
meeting  either  by  spontaneous  request  or  by  choice  of  cer- 
tain numbers  in  advance.    In  case  of  these  or  any  other 
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copyrighted  numbers,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
permission  of  the  various  publishers  if  the  words  are  to  be 
printed. 

Current  Popular  Songs 

As  the  favorites  among  current  popular  songs  change  so 
quickly,  a  list  of  these  numbers  would  soon  grow  out  of 
date.  In  choosing  from  among  the  popular  hits  of  the  day 
consideration  should  be  given  not  only  to  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  melody  and  the  text  but  to  its  appropriateness  for 
singing  by  a  general  crowd.  Many  popular  songs  which  are 
acceptable  as  solos  are  not  readily  sung  by  an  audience. 
Some  of  the  songs  in  three-four  and  four-four  time  will  be 
found  the  most  suitable  for  community  singing.  An  effort 
should  be  made,  however,  to  choose  some  good  wholesome 
songs  in  two-four  rhythm,  because  of  their  enlivening  effect. 
A  few  of  the  songs  which  were  popular  during  the  war  have 
persisted  and  may  be  used  in  the  program.  Among  them 
are  There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail;  Pack  Up  Your  Troubles;  Li'l 
Liza  Jane  and  Till  We  Meet  Again. 

Songs  of  American  Origin  Best  Adapted  to  Community  Singing 

The  Committee  on  People's  Songs,  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  has  recommended  the  following  songs  as  the  best 
songs  of  American  origin  used  in  community  singing:  Home, 
Sweet  Home;  America;  Star-Spangled  Banner;  Carry  Me 
Back  to  Old  Virginny;  Old  Folks  at  Home;  America,  the  Beau- 
tiful; Dixie;  Juanita;  My  Old  Kentucky  Home;  Smiles; 
Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean;  There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail; 
Old  Black  Joe;  Mother  Machree;  My  Bonnie;  Till  We  Meet 
Again;  When  You  and  I  Were  Young,  Maggie;  Silver  Threads 
Among  the  Gold;  Just  Break  the  News  to  Mother;  and  Just 
Before  the  Battle,  Mother. 
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(The  stories  of  a  few  of  these  songs  will  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix A.) 

Play  Songs  and  Rounds 

As  community  singing  advances  the  need  for  songs  into 
which  the  play  element  enters  will  undoubtedly  be  increas- 
ingly felt.  Even  the  most  dignified  gathering  feels  the  need 
of  relaxation  through  singing  such  as  it  can  get  only  in  some 
of  these  game  songs.  Songs  in  which  some  action  may  be 
included  as  the  most  valuable  of  this  class:  Mistress  Shady; 
Old  MacDonald  Had  a  Farm;  Howdy;  I'm  a  Little  Prairie 
Flower;  Today  is  Monday;  Noah's  Ark;  The  Monkey  and  the 
Zebra;  Who  Did?;  The  Tree  in  the  Wood;  The  Mosquito's 
Serenade;  The  Climate, 

Very  successful  for  use  in  connection  with  community 
singing  are  such  rounds  as  Are  You  Sleeping;  Scotland's 
Burning;  Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat  and  others.  These 
rounds  serve  as  ice  breakers,  are  very  valuable  in  keeping 
up  interest  and  often  indicate  possibilities  in  harmony  part 
singing  that  are  unknown  to  a  group  of  ordinary  singers. 

Singing  Games 

Just  as  play  songs  help  to  supply  the  relaxational  and 
recreational  element  which  makes  community  singing  so 
popular  as  a  get-together  occasion,  so  singing  games  have 
come  to  be  recognized  as  exceedingly  valuable  aids  in  creat- 
ing the  play  spirit,  in  introducing  action  into  music  and  in 
getting  people  acquainted  in  an  informal  manner.  Twice 
55  Games  with  Music*  contains  many  suggestions  for  sing- 
ing games,  stunts,  songs  and  rounds.  Additional  sugges- 
tions for  music  on  social  occasions  will  be  found  in  Chapter 
IX  under  Singing  Games  and  Musical  Entertainments  and 
in  Appendix  B. 

*  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.,  Boston,  $0.15. 
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Song  Sheets,  Slides,  Charts  and  Films 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  community  sing  depends  on 
satisfactory  methods  of  placing  the  words  of  the  song  before 
the  audience.  Of  these  methods  the  use  of  song  sheets  is 
most  common. 

Song  Sheets 

Sheets  containing  more  than  fifty  songs  of  various  types 
may  be  secured  from  the  P.R.A.A.*  If  it  is  desired  to 
publish  sheets  locally,  application  for  permission  to  print 
the  various  songs  should  usually  be  made  to  the  Music 
Publishers'  Protective  Association  with  a  statement  of  the 
purpose  for  which  permission  is  desired.  It  is  well  in  print- 
ing a  sheet  to  have  the  songs  numbered  in  order  and  to 
indicate  the  key  and  the  time  in  which  the  songs  are  written. 
Some  communities  have  found  it  economical  to  have  the 
songs  mimeographed.  For  permanent  use  it  is  advisable 
to  print  the  words  of  the  songs  in  booklet  form. 

Slides 

Where  the  use  of  a  screen  is  possible,  it  is  an  aid  to  have 
the  words  of  the  song  thrown  on  the  screen  with  a  stereop- 
ticon.  A  sheet  may  also  be  used.  If  there  is  in  the  hall  a 
motion  picture  machine  equipped  with  stereopticon  lens 
and  slide  carrier,  the  slides  may  be  projected  through  this 
machine.  Otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  stere- 
opticon lantern  which  may  be  easily  operated.  Standard 
song-slides  —  patriotic,  folk  songs  and  ballads  —  may  be 
secured  from  such  firms  as  the  Standard  Slide  Corporation, 
209  West  48th  Street,  New  York.  From  such  sources  may 
also  be  secured  certain  slides  for  citizenship  purposes  such 
as  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  American's  creed,  the  American 
flag  and  pictures  showing  such  national  heroes  as  Washing- 

*  Price,  $1.00  per  hundred,  plus  postage. 
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ton  and  Lincoln.  Song  slides  on  glass  and  including  the 
melody  of  the  song  may  be  secured  in  sets  of  twelve  from 
the  Sims  Song  Slide  Company,  Kirksville,  Missouri. 

For  selections  which  cannot  be  secured  otherwise  slides 
may  be  made  by  the  use  of  typewriter  slide  mats.  A  car- 
bon impression  is  typed  upon  a  piece  of  gelatin,  which  in 
turn  is  inserted  between  two  pieces  of  cover  glass,  the  whole 
being  bound  up  with  tape.  By  this  method  any  song  may 
be  made  available  at  a  few  moments'  notice,  and  special 
announcements  may  be  thrown  on  the  screen  concerning 
future  sings. 

In  conducting  a  song  with  slides  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  the  hall  completely  darkened,  and  it  is  important  that 
the  leader  shall  be  able  to  see  the  audience  plainly.  He 
should  stand  just  at  the  edge  of  the  light  reflected  from  the 
projection  on  the  screen.  In  arranging  his  slides  in  order 
the  leader  should  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
time  to  be  used  in  singing,  the  nature  of  the  occasion  and 
the  character  of  the  audience. 

Song  Charts 

There  are  many  occasions  during  the  daytime  when  it  is 
impossible  to  use  the  screen.  For  such  meetings  a  fairly 
good  substitute  will  be  found  in  the  use  of  song  charts  of 
sheets  of  heavy  paper  large  enough  for  such  type  to  be  used 
as  will  make  the  words  legible  from  some  distance.  The 
words  may  be  printed  either  by  a  painter  expert  in  lettering 
or  by  the  use  of  sets  of  rubber  stamps  which  may  be  secured 
at  moderate  prices.  The  charts  should  be  attached  to  a 
wooden  frame  somewhat  similar  to  that  used  for  holding 
newspapers  in  libraries.  The  ends  are  suspended  from  points 
high  up  in  the  air  so  that  the  charts  will  be  visible  to  all. 

Films 

A  number  of  special  films  have  been  prepared  for  use  in 
community  singing,  among  them  the  Sing  Them  Again  series 
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released  by  the  Educational  Film  Exchanges,  Inc.,  729  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  New  York  City.  These  films  represent  a 
modernized  revival  of  "  songs  you  used  to  sing."  Each 
song  is  dramatized  in  the  films,  the  words  are  thrown  upon 
the  screen  and  the  audience  sings  the  song  to  the  instrumental 
accompaniment  released  with  the  pictures. 

Amusing  films  that  serve  the  same  purpose  are  the  Ani- 
mated Song  Cartoons,  700  feet  each,  distributed  by  the 
Red  Seal  Pictures  Corporation,  729  7th  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  Two  available  are  as  follows:  Issue  A.  including: 
Mother,  Mother,  Mother,  Pin  a  Rose  on  Me;  Good-bye,  My 
Lady  Love;  Come,  Take  a  Trip  in  My  Airship.  Issue  B. 
including:  Old  Folks  at  Home;  Has  Anybody  Here  Seen  Kelly; 
Roamin'  in  the  Gloamin'. 

Music  Books 

Among  the  books  available  for  community  singing  are  the 
following: 

Twice  55  Community  Songs  No.  1  (The  Brown  Book).  C.  C.  Birchard  and 
Company,  Boston.  SO.  15  each,  postpaid;  $13.50  per  hundred,  plus  postage. 
Accompaniment  book,  $0.75. 

Twice  55  Community  Songs  No  2  (The  Green  Book).  C.  C.  Birchard  and 
Company.  $0.25  each,  postpaid;  $20.00  per  hundred,  plus  postage.  Ac- 
companiment book,  $1.00. 

101  Best  Songs.  Cable  Company,  Chicago.  $0.10  each,  postpaid;  $7.00  per 
hundred,  plus  postage. 

Golden  Book  of  Favorite  Songs.  Hall  and  McCreary,  Chicago.  $0.20  each, 
postpaid;  $15.00  per  hundred,  postage  prepaid. 

Gray  Book  of  Favorite  Songs.  Hall  and  McCreary.  $0.20  each,  postpaid; 
$15.00  per  hundred,  postage  prepaid. 

Steger  Song  Book.  Steger  and  Sons,  Chicago.  $0.10  each,  prepaid;  $1.00 
per  dozen,  prepaid,  or  100  copies  at>$0.07  each,  transportation  charges  extra. 

Twice  55  Games  with  Music.  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Company.  $0.15  each, 
$13.50  per  hundred.    Accompaniment  Book,  $0.75. 

Band  or  orchestra  accompaniments  for  new  popular  songs 
may  be  bought  from  their  respective  publishers.  Arrange- 
ments of  old-time  community  songs  for  band  or  orchestra 
may  be  secured  from  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Company,  Boston. 
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The  Development  of  Music  Appreciation  through  Community 

Singing 

The  development  of  music  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  and  of  community  groups  and  the  fostering 
of  the  cultural  values  which  lie  in  community  music  must 
necessarily  be  a  matter  of  gradual  growth.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  hasten  the  process  and  to  create  a  more  wide- 
spread interest  by  the  introduction  of  certain  features  of 
informational  and  educational  significance. 

Song  Stories 

The  community  sing  offers  perhaps  the  most  immediate 
channel  for  helping  to  build  up  a  general  background  of 
knowledge  of  certain  musical  facts  and  for  reaching  large 
numbers  of  people  with  informational  material.  The  song 
leader  may  do  this  at  a  community  sing  by  telling  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  song  which  is  to  be  sung  and  how  it  was 
written,  the  history  and  traditions  which  it  represents  and 
by  giving  facts  from  the  life  of  the  composer.  Such  explan- 
atory facts  will  help  raise  the  audience  to  a  higher  plane  of 
emotional  and  intellectual  response. 

(Stories  of  a  number  of  representative  songs  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  A.) 

Programs  and  Slides  as  Educational  Media 

Whenever  a  printed  program  is  issued  for  a  community 
sing  of  the  more  formal  type,  it  may  be  well  to  incorporate 
in  it  some  explanatory  data  regarding  the  songs. 

The  stereopticon  when  used  in  singing  presents  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  connecting  up  the  song  with  [information 
of  general  interest.  If,  for  example,  the  Neapolitan  boat 
song  Santa  Lucia  is  to  be  sung,  it  will  be  effective  to 
throw  upon  the  screen  first  a  slide  announcing  the  song, 
then  a  view  of  Naples  showing  some  of  its  maritime  life. 
Some  of  the  Stephen  C.  Foster  plantation  melodies  may  be 
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accompanied  in  a  similar  way  with  a  picture  showing  a 
group  of  cotton  pickers  in  the  South.  Very  often,  to  keep 
up  interest,  it  is  possible  to  go  a  step  further  than  the  mere 
presentation  of  pictures  by  introducing  reading  slides  stat- 
ing interesting  facts  about  the  countries  represented  by  the 
songs  on  the  program.  For  example,  the  singing  of  the 
familiar  song  of  the  Volga  Boatmen  might  be  accompanied 
by  a  slide  stating  certain  facts  about  Russia's  resources 
and  customs. 

Introducing  the  Dramatic  Element 

In  communities  where  there  is  a  general  community  sing 
at  regular  intervals  the  programs  may  be  varied  by  the  occa- 
sional introduction  of  a  tableau  representing  one  of  the  songs. 
Again  using  the  dramatic  appeal,  there  may  be  a  section 
of  the  program  in  which  part  of  some  famous  story  is  illus- 
trated through  the  medium  of  singing.  Such  treatment  is 
possible  with  Romeo  and  Juliet  which  introduces  three  solo- 
ists and  the  body  of  the  audience  as  chorus. 

Giving  Significance  to  Holidays  and  Special  Days 

Special  holidays  and  events  furnish  occasion  for  interest- 
ing educational  work  at  community  sings.  If  a  sing  is  to 
be  held  in  connection  with  Lincoln's  birthday  the  commit- 
tee in  charge  will  find  it  helpful  to  use  slides  showing  events 
in  Lincoln's  life,  or  to  introduce  motion  pictures.  The 
musical  side  of  the  program  may  include  a  number  of  Civil 
War  songs,  some  of  the  Stephen  C.  Foster  songs  and  others 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  This  may  be  accompanied 
with  explanatory  data,  given  verbally,  which  will  link  up 
the  music  with  Lincoln  as  the  subject  of  the  meeting. 

In  A  Festival  of  Freedom,  especially  appropriate  for  the 
Fourth  of  July,  significance  is  given  America's  national 
songs  by  the  use  of  tableaux  in  addition  to  the  singing  which 
may  be  done  by  the  audience  and  a  chorus,  (A  description 
of  this  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VIII.) 
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SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 
First  Steps  in  Community  Singing.  P.R.A.A. 

Community  Singing  and  the  Community  Chorus.  A  Manual  of  Procedure,  by 
Kenneth  S.  Clark,  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music. 

Music  for  Everybody.    Bartholomew  and  Lawrence.    Abingdon  Press,  $1.00. 

Music  as  a  Social  Force,  by  Peter  W.  Dykema.  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Company, 
$2.50. 

Note:  Except  where  prices  are  given  it  should  be  understood  that  single 
copies  of  the  publications  of  the  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music,  45  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  may  be  secured  free. 


CHAPTER  III 


CHORAL  AND  ORCHESTRAL  ACTIVITIES 
Choral  Work 

The  community  sing  is  usually  the  opening  wedge  to  the 
community  music  program,  but  it  is  only  the  beginning. 
Joseph  Lee  has  said,  "  People  are  not  frogs  just  to  yell  to- 
gether in  the  evening  as  a  permanent  method  of  expression. 
.  .  .  We  ought  to  keep  on  with  community  singing,  but  we 
ought  also  to  have  it  lead  over,  for  the  more  musical,  into 
permanent  people's  choruses  which  will  be  able  to  do  orato- 
rios. We  should  get  glee  clubs  started  in  every  school 
and  social  center.  We  should  promote  orchestras,  bands, 
string  quartettes,  mandolin  clubs  and  similar  musical  groups 
in  schools,  settlements  and  neighborhood  centers." 

Choral  Units 

Out  of  community  singing,  and  based  upon  the  interest 
in  it,  there  should  develop  naturally  and  normally  glee  clubs 
and  choruses.  In  factories  and  stores  singing  units  may 
be  organized  in  different  floors  or  in  various  departments. 
A  choral  club  in  a  church  will  add  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  services.  Neighborhood  choruses  meeting  in  the  com- 
munity centers  or  schools  furnish  the  opportunity  to  unite 
in  a  common  interest  people  of  all  ages  and  nationalities. 
In  the  foreign  centers  especially  will  be  found  a  high  type  of 
musical  perception  and  vocal  aptitude  which  should  have 
expression. 

If  units  are  built  up  in  industrial  plants,  community  cen- 
ters and  other  meeting  places,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  a  splendid  field  for  musical  service  with  groups  perma- 
nently organized  lies  in  group  vocal  culture.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  resonance,  good  breathing,  control,  relax- 
ation and  freedom  can  in  their  early  stages  of  development 
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be  practically  as  effectively  taught  through  the  group  sys- 
tem as  through  private  instruction.  Finished  voices  can 
not  be  produced  and  properly  coached  through  this  system, 
but  resonance  can  be  developed  and  breath  control  estab- 
lished. It  should  be  pointed  out  to  private  instructors  that 
it  is  not  the  purpose  through  the  group  method  of  instruc- 
tion to  replace  private  teaching,  and  no  effort  should  be 
made  to  enlist  in  the  group  classes  people  who  can  afford 
private  instruction.  It  may  be  arranged  for  vocal  teachers 
to  take  groups  of  from  ten  to  twenty  at  their  studios  or  the 
teacher  may  go  to  the  groups. 

Note:  Universal  Song  —  Group  Method  of  Instruction,  arranged  by 
Frederick  H.  Haywood,  may  be  secured  from  the  author  at  9  West  76th 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  course  is  arranged  in  three  volumes  —  the 
first  two  cost  $0.75  each,  the  third,  SI. 00. 

The  Community  Chorus 

Out  of  the  small  group  sings  should  grow  intensive  units 
such  as  small  choruses,  instrumental  ensembles,  the  produc- 
tion of  operettas  and  cantatas,  with  some  of  the  community's 
professional  musicians  providing  the  leadership.  These  in- 
tensive developments  among  the  units  should  be  paralleled 
by  an  even  more  ambitious  outgrowth  of  the  main  sings  — 
a  community  choral  society.  After  the  public  has  enjoyed 
for  some  time  the  miscellaneous  unison  singing,  many  will 
want  a  higher  musical  objective.  Such  people  will  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  community  chorus  which  may  be  organized  in 
one  of  two  forms:  If  there  are  a  number  of  units  conducting 
community  singing,  each  may  contribute  a  group  of  ad- 
vanced singers  to  a  general  community  chorus.  The  form 
of  organization  better  adapted  to  the  average  community, 
however,  is  one  central  chorus  made  up  of  advanced 
singers  who  attend  the  community  sings  and  of  other  singers 
whose  interest  may  be  enlisted.  Such  a  chorus  must,  first 
of  all,  be  thoroughly  democratic.  It  is  a  chorus  of  people 
regardless  of  musical  training  or  vocal  attainments.  The 
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city's  best  choral  director  should  be  put  in  charge.  This 
director  may  be  the  supervisor  of  music  of  the  public  schools 
or  a  church  organist. 

For  its  initial  repertoire  the  chorus  may  utilize  one  of 
the  community  song  books,  beginning  with  some  of  the  sim- 
pler folk  songs.  Advanced  choral  numbers  may  then  be 
taken  up  until  the  chorus  is  ready  to  attempt  an  oratorio 
or  cantata.  There  are  practically  no  limits  to  what  a  com- 
munity chorus  may  accomplish  within  the  bounds  set  by 
its  individual  vocal  material  and  training.  The  Messiah 
and  other  masterpieces  may  be  creditably  performed.  The 
community  chorus  may  serve  as  a  civic  chorus  which  will 
appear  at  public  celebrations  and  special  holiday  occasions. 

In  keeping  the  chorus  on  its  mettle  every  device  should 
be  utilized  for  insuring  promptness  and  regularity  of  attend- 
ance. A  valuable  feature  is  a  well  organized  system  of 
membership  and  of  attendance  cards  countersigned  by  the 
conductor  or  some  other  officer  and  presented  to  the  chorus 
secretary  at  each  rehearsal  or  public  appearance.  On  its 
face  the  card  should  have  space  for  the  member's  name, 
address,  telephone  number,  voice,  group  affiliation,  the  date 
of  his  joining  the  chorus  and  any  other  facts  desired. 

The  question  of  financing  community  choruses  and  other 
forms  of  choral  work  is  one  which  must  be  faced  by  every 
community  initiating  community  music.  The  funds  must 
be  raised  by  dues,  contributions,  municipal  appropriation 
or  from  other  sources,  and  the  methods  of  securing  money 
must  be  determined  by  conditions  within  the  community. 

Music  Festivals 

Music  festivals  such  as  the  Welsh  Eisteddfods  held  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  the  Bach  Festival  at  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  and  many  similar  events  have  been  con- 
ducted for  many  years.  Recently,  however,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  communities  conducting  festi- 
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vals  of  various  kinds.  Under  the  auspices  of  Community 
Service  of  Boston  two  annual  international  music  festivals 
have  been  held  in  which  foreign-born  groups  have  come  to- 
gether and  made  their  contribution  in  song.  In  the  festival 
held  in  May,  1925,  Polish,  German,  French,  Swedish,  Dutch, 
Armenian,  Danish,  Lithuanian,  Spanish  and  Chinese  groups 
participated. 

In  May,  1925,  the  Westchester  County  Recreation  Com- 
mission held  its  first  music  festival  with  a  chorus  of  2,000 
people.  In  communities  throughout  the  county  eleven  small 
choruses  were  in  training  for  a  number  of  months,  coming 
together  at  the  county  seat  for  the  festival  held  over  a 
period  of  three  days.  A  tent  was  erected  holding  8,000 
people,  with  accommodations  on  the  stage  for  2,000.  Fif- 
teen thousand  people  attended  the  events.  The  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  played,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
soloists  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Tickets 
were  sold  ranging  in  price  from  50c.  to  $3  for  single  tickets; 
patrons  paid  $25,  securing  four  $3  seats  for  each  night; 
subscribers  to  all  three  concerts  were  able  to  obtain  tickets 
at  reduced  rates.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  festival  was 
the  contest  between  local  choruses  held  one  evening. 

Out  of  the  interest  aroused  by  the  first  festival  has  grown 
the  Westchester  Choral  Society  which  will  hold  annual  fes- 
tivals. There  is  a  Board  of  Governors  of  ten  members  in 
general  charge,  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Recreation 
Commission  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Choral  Society.  The  choral  groups  participating  in 
the  second  festival,  given  in  May,  1926, —  and  a  number 
of  new  groups  have  been  organized  throughout  the  county 
as  a  result  of  the  first  festival, —  have  their  rehearsals  regu- 
larly, each  under  the  leadership  of  a  local  director  who  usu- 
ally receives  some  remuneration.  The  members  of  each 
group  pay  a  fee,  in  most  instances  10c.  at  each  meeting. 
The  Choral  Society  employs  a  choral  director  for  the  county 
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who  meets  with  the  various  groups  from  time  to  time  re- 
hearsing the  festival  music  with  them.  The  groups  do 
not  come  together,  except  for  the  final  rehearsal  directly 
preceding  the  festival.  The  Westchester  Recreation  Com- 
mission purchases  and  has  on  file  at  headquarters  the  music 
used,  loaning  it  to  the  various  choral  units  and  to  schools 
and  other  community  groups. 

To  secure  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  festival,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Choral  Society  and  the  festival  has  in- 
vited two  hundred  leaders  in  their  respective  communities 
throughout  the  county  to  become  patrons.  Dues  for  pat- 
rons are  $100  for  the  season;  this  amount  includes  box  hold- 
ing privilege  for  the  three  evenings  of  the  festival.  Several 
classes  of  membership  have  been  created  in  order  that 
everyone  may  have  the  opportunity  of  helping.  These 
classes  are:  Sustaining,  Contributing,  Associate  and  Active. 
In  advance  of  the  public  sale  tickets  for  the  festival  are  al- 
lotted to  members  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  amount  of 
their  membership  dues. 

'  On  May  7th  and  8th,  1925,  North  Carolina  had  a  state- 
wide community  music  festival.  On  the  first  day  the 
Raleigh  community  orchestra  gave  a  concert.  The  program 
for  the  afternoon  of  May  8th  consisted  of  a  state-wide 
music  memory  contest,  with  a  contest  of  choruses.  In 
the  evening  the  mixed  chorus  contest  took  place.  Com- 
munity singing  was  a  feature  of  both  programs. 

The  Community  Opera 

Community  opera  should  offer  the  pinnacle  of  expression 
to  the  specialized  chorus,  the  glee  club  and  the  talented 
soloist.  The  community  orchestra  will  likewise  find  an 
outlet  for  cultural  expression  in  connection  with  the  com- 
munity operatic  performance.  Such  operas  as  Carmen,  I 
Pagliacci,  The  Bohemian  Girl,  Faust,  Pinafore  and  many 
others  may  be  given,  drawing  the  membership  of  the  chorus 
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from  the  various  mass  singing  groups  and  using  local 
soloists. 

If  community  opera  is  organized  in  a  series  of  fairly  nearby 
cities  and  there  are  not  enough  local  soloists  available,  pro- 
fessional soloists  may  be  circulated  through  the  various 
cities  at  comparatively  small  expense.  The  operatic  chorus 
should  be  developed  locally  and,  in  as  far  as  possible,  local 
soloists  should  be  used.  In  the  case  of  especially  difficult 
roles,  however,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  engage  visiting 
stars  who  have  made  reputations  in  these  roles. 

Operettas 

The  giving  of  operettas  is  a  source  of  pleasure  both  to 
those  who  participate  and  those  who  listen.  It  is  often  a 
difficult  matter  to  select  operettas  suitable  for  production 
by  amateurs.  There  are,  however,  several  operettas  which 
have  proved  by  successful  performance  their  adaptability 
for  such  use.  Among  these  —  mostly  for  mixed  voices  — 
are  the  following: 

From  C.  C.  Birchard  Co.,  Boston: 

All  at  Sea  (A  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  dream):  Libretto  by  David  Stevens, 
music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  The  songs  and  choruses  are  from  Pinafore, 
Pirates  of  Penzance,  The  Mikado,  and  other  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas;  The 
Bells  of  Beaujolais,  a  musical  play  in  two  acts:  Libretto  by  David  Stevens, 
music  by  Louis  Adolphe  Coerne;  Hiawatha's  Childhood,  an  operetta  in  three 
acts,  by  Bessie  M.  Whiteley;  Penny  Buns  and  Roses,  a  musical  fantasy: 
Libretto  by  Leisa  Wilson,  music  by  Charles  Repper;  In  Arcady:  Libretto  by 
David  Stevens,  music  by  Arthur  Bergh;  The  Queen  of  the  Garden,  an  operetta 
for  children,  by  Frederick  H.  Martens  and  Carrie  Bullard. 

From  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston: 

The  Fire  Prince,  an  operetta  in  two  acts:  Libretto  by  David  Stevens, 
music  by  Henry  Hadley;  Little  Almond  Eyes,  an  amusing  and  tuneful  operetta 
in  two  acts:  Libretto  by  Frederick  H.  Martens,  music  by  Will  C.  Macfarlane; 
Swords  and  Scissors,  a  military-millinery  operetta  in  two  acts:  Libretto  by 
Martens,  music  by  Macfarlane. 

From  Charles  H.  Ditson  Company,  New  York: 

Cinderella  in  Flower  Land,  an  operetta  for  children,  by  Marion  Loder. 
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From  M.  Witmark  and  Sons,  New  York: 

Captain  Crossbones  or  The  Pirate's  Bride,  a  comic  opera  in  two  acts;  The 
Lass  of  Limerick  Town,  a  love  tale  of  Ireland  in  1890;  Yokohama  Maid,  a 
Japanese  operetta  in  two  acts;  A  Song  of  Sixpence,  by  Arthur  Penn. 

From  the  Educational  Music  Bureau,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
the  following  operettas  for  girls  and  women: 

Lady  Frances,  a  one-act  operetta  for  girls,  by  Otis  M.  Carrington;  Maid 
and  the  Golden  Slipper,  a  presentation  of  the  tale  of  Cinderella  by  Richardson, 
in  two  acts;  Persian  Princess,  by  Vincent,  in  one  act;  Fans  and  Lanterns,  by 
Marzo.  A  Japanese  Operetta  in  three  scenes;  Feast  of  the  Little  Lanterns, 
by  Bliss.  A  Chinese  operetta  in  two  acts,  adapted  to  indoor  or  outdoor 
performance;  Japanese  Girl,  by  Vincent.  The  story  of  "O  Hanu  San"; 
My  Maid  on  the  Bamboo  Screen,  by  Goldenburg.  A  Chinese  fantasy  in  three 
acts;  The  American  Girl,  by  Vincent;  The  Wild  Rose,  by  Rhys-Herbert.  Two 
acts;  The  Feast  of  the  Red  Corn,  by  Bliss.  An  Indian  operetta,  especially  for 
fall  use.    Two  acts. 

From  the  Willis  Music  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  patriotic  operetta,  by  Carrie  B.  Adams. 

From  G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 

Princess  Chrysanthemum,  by  Martens  and  Bullard. 

From  A.  W.  Tarns  Music  Library,  Inc.,  New  York,  may 
be  secured  a  great  variety  of  well  known  operettas,  including 
The  Geisha,  The  Earl  and  the  Girl,  San  Toy  and  The  Rose 
Maid. 

(Lists  of  operettas  for  amateurs  and  for  children  and 
young  people  may  be  secured  from  the  P.R.A.A.) 

The  Orchestral  Program 
Community  Orchestras  and  Bands 

Neighborhood  instrumental  groups  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  gifted  amateur  to  follow  a  line  of  study  which  he  can- 
not get  in  the  studio.  Group  work  of  this  kind  provides 
ensemble  training  for  the  pupils  of  instrumental  teachers 
and  makes  it  possible  for  the  city's  musicians  to  prove  their 
gifts  of  orchestral  leadership.  Such  an  orchestra  will  be 
invaluable  to  its  own  particular  group  in  playing  for  com- 
munity sings,  mass  meetings  and  other  functions.  The 
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orchestra  has  more  musical  possibilities  than  the  band  since 
it  is  more  flexible  —  that  is,  it  need  not  be  restricted  to  any 
definite  instrumentation  but  may  include  players  of  all 
tones  of  instruments.  It  is  also  better  adapted  for  the  in- 
clusion of  women  musicians  since  more  women  play  stringed 
instruments  than  reed  or  brass. 

In  Schools  —  Where  orchestras  do  not  exist  in  the  schools, 
community  music  groups  may  do  much  in  cooperation  with 
the  music  supervisor  to  help  .in  the  organization  of  such 
groups.  A  plan  found  successful  in  some  cities  is  to  have 
the  study  period  of  the  various  orchestra  members  at  the 
same  time  so  that  the  rehearsals  will  not  interfere  with  the 
school  schedule  and  yet  will  occupy  school  hours.  If  there 
is  no  auditorium,  the  lunchroom,  gymnasium  or  other  large 
room  may  be  used  for  rehearsals. 

In  Settlements  —  An  orchestra  in  connection  with  the 
settlements  fills  a  need  for  dances,  pageants,  girls'  and  boys' 
athletic  events,  twilight  games  and  similar  occasions.  A 
house-to-house  canvass  of  the  neighborhood  may  be  pro- 
ductive; visits  to  the  home  of  the  young  people  who  are 
coming  to  the  settlement  frequently  result  in  securing  talent 
for  the  orchestra.  In  addition  to  this  house-to-house  can- 
vass, cards  for  application  for  membership  should  be  sent 
out  generally  in  the  neighborhood.  The  training  of  a  set- 
tlement orchestra  of  this  kind  will  provide  an  outlet  for 
community  effort  on  the  part  of  musicians  in  the  city  who 
may  wish  to  get  away  from  the  routine  of  studio  life  and 
help  in  the  musical  development  of  the  neighborhood. 

In  Sunday  Schools  —  Real  service  can  be  rendered  the 
cause  of  community  music  in  the  development  of  orchestras 
in  Sunday  schools  which  will  not  only  provide  the  accompan- 
iment for  the  singing  but  will  play  special  numbers  at  the 
opening  of  the  service.  In  cases  where  the  players  are  suffi- 
ciently advanced  this  work  may  lead  to  their  furnishing  the 
accompaniment  for  special  choral  music  in  the  church. 
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Musical  centers  may  be  established  in  connection  with 
local  groups  such  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  other  organiza- 
tions which  are  in  a  position  to  supply  suitable  places  for 
rehearsals  and  to  help  to  enlist  members  not  only  through 
their  own  membership  but  through  other  sources.  The 
development  of  community  music  is  a  community  venture 
in  which  all  local  groups  should  have  a  share. 

In  Industries  —  There  is  a  big  field  for  the  organization  of 
orchestras  in  department  stores  and  factories.  Almost 
every  large  store  has  a  welfare  department  and  it  is  advisable 
to  use  this  as  a  medium  for  organizing  such  an  orchestra. 
Both  men  and  women,  if  qualified,  should  be  admitted  to 
the  orchestra. 

One  great  argument  for  the  organization  of  industrial 
bands  or  orchestras  should  be  of  widespread  appeal  in  the 
community  —  namely,  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  city 
to  have  instrumental  groups  in  factories  because  this  offers 
an  inducement  to  musically  inclined  workmen  to  settle  in 
that  city.  With  this  fact  in  view,  it  ought  not  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  raise  money  generally  in  the  city  for  the  equipping 
of  such  community  bands  or  orchestras.  A  simple  scheme 
for  the  purchase  of  instruments  for  this  community  work  is 
to  have  some  existing  organization  or  groups  volunteer  to 
pay  for  the  equipment  or  instruments,  or  for  the  musical 
library  of  any  community  band  or  orchestra  to  lend  its 
aid  in  this  respect.  It  might  also  be  possible  to  have  some 
existing  organization  give  a  series  of  concerts  to  raise  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  instruments  for  the  community  work. 
Employers,  as  community  members,  will  often  want  to 
make  their  contribution  to  the  community  effort  by  pur- 
chasing some  of  the  instruments. 

The  various  instrumental  combinations  which  result  from 
the  smaller  orchestras  should  play  in  public  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, for  it  will  stimulate  their  interest  to  have  a  real  objec- 
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tive  toward  which  their  rehearsals  are  directed.  The  leader 
can  do  much  to  imbue  the  members  of  such  an  organization 
with  a  true  spirit  of  service,  but  he  should  guard  against 
their  looking  in  an  entirely  commercial  spirit  upon  their 
association  in  such  an  ensemble.  As  individual  players 
become  more  proficient,  however,  many  of  them  are  likely 
to  seek  remuneration  for  their  services  and  eventually  to 
drop  out  of  the  organization.  This  contingency  must  be 
prepared  for,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  leader  to  be  con- 
stantly in  search  of  new  material. 

The  General  Community  Orchestra 

There  is  need,  even  in  cities  where  symphony  orchestras 
exist,  for  a  general  community  orchestra.  The  talents  of 
many  superior  amateurs  are  often  lost  to  the  community 
because  of  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  exercise  their  gifts. 
In  most  cities  of  any  size  the  citizens  have  an  investment  in 
the  school  in  the  way  of  musical  training  which  usually  ceases 
to  bear  interest  to  the  community  after  graduation.  A 
community  orchestra  furnishes  the  medium  and  supplies 
another  constructive  use  for  leisure  time  for  players  and  lis- 
teners. In  many  cities  the  professional  musician  is  willing 
to  give  his  time  to  directing  an  orchestra.  Or,  it  may  pro- 
vide him  with  an  additional  outlet  for  his  professional  talents. 

Suggestions  for  Organization  —  When  considering  the  for- 
mation of  a  community  orchestra  it  is  wise  not  to  adhere  too 
closely  to  purely  artistic  standards  as  relating  to  orchestra- 
tion. It  is  inexpedient  to  bar  from  the  orchestra  such  in- 
struments as  mandolins,  banjos  and  guitars  which  may 
not  be  considered  musical  from  a  strictly  artistic  standpoint; 
otherwise  in  many  communities  an  orchestra  will  not  be 
possible  and  large  numbers  of  people  will  be  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  belong. 

In  starting  the  movement  it  is  well  to  advertise  "a 
meeting  at  which  everyone  who  plays  an  instrument  will 
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be  welcome.' '  The  number  and  ability  of  those  responding 
to  the  call  will  decide  the  nature  of  the  orchestra.  There 
should  be  a  special  committee  composed  of  the  community's 
best  violin  teachers  and  other  musicians  in  charge  of  the 
selection  of  players,  and  the  responsibility  for  selection  and 
rejection  should  rest  on  this  committee.  The  conductor 
should  be  a  member  of  the  committee  but  he  must  be  osten- 
sibly relieved  from  all  individual  responsibility  in  selecting 
the  players.  The  entire  list  should  be  classified  as  "fine," 
"good,"  "fair"  and  "poor."  After  the  classification  of  the 
list,  all  those  in  class  "fine"  should  be  notified  first,  then 
class  "good. "  The  average  player's  ability  must  be  tested, 
but  it  is  a  better  policy  to  do  this  by  having  the  whole 
orchestra  play  than  by  trying  a  player  individually.  The 
player  who  is  not  able  for  some  reason  to  keep  up  will 
eliminate  himself  more  or  less  automatically. 

Seating  the  Orchestra  —  Before  the  first  rehearsal  folios 
for  each  rack  should  be  provided  and  plainly  labeled.  The 
music  to  be  used  should  be  clearly  within  the  ability  of  all 
members  but  not  necessarily  anything  which  will  be  used 
in  the  future.  At  the  time  of  the  first  rehearsal  the  candi- 
dates must  be  assigned  definite  seats. 

In  seating  the  players  of  each  section  it  is  well  to  have 
the  group  understand  that  the  order  of  seating  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  indication  of  their  ability  except  in  the  case,  pos- 
sibly, of  the  concert  master.  The  usual  custom  is  to  place 
a  strong  player  at  the  same  desk  with  a  less  able  one.  For 
the  sake  of  looks  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  men  players 
take  the  outside  chairs  —  Nos.  one,  three,  five  and  seven. 
The  old  traditional  feeling  of  second  violin  being  inferior 
to  first  violin  may  be  broken  down  in  part  by  comparing 
the  string  section  with  a  mixed  quartette.  Is  the  alto  less 
important  than  the  soprano?  It  may  be  emphasized  that 
second  violin  and  viola  require  greater  musicianship,  though 
the  first  violin  may  call  for  greater  technical  facility. 
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The  rehearsals  should  not  last  too  long  —  never  more 
than  two  hours.  An  hour  and  a  quarter  of  intensive  work 
is  often  sufficient  to  exhaust  an  amateur  who  takes  his  work 
seriously. 

Importance  of  Piano  or  Organ 

It  is  important  to  have  a  thoroughly  capable  piano  player, 
for  he  is  the  backbone  of  a  small  organization.  The  har- 
monium or  the  reed  organ  is  the  next  essential  as  it  supplies 
the  sustaining  notes  which  the  piano  can  not  maintain  and 
fills  in  the  middle  register  of  the  orchestration  which  in 
amateur  organizations  is  generally  poorly  represented. 

In  starting  a  new  organization  with  inexperienced  players 
effective  results  can  frequently  be  obtained  by  playing  only 
a  few  simple  popular  numbers.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  starting  to  give  the  players  a  few  selections  which  will 
create  immediate  satisfaction  in  order  to  encourage  them 
to  take  up  numbers  of  a  more  elaborate  nature.  The  sooner 
the  playing  of  popular  numbers  can  be  eliminated  the 
better  it  will  be,  for  there  are  other  and  richer  forms  of 
musical  expression  which  the  orchestral  players  will  want 
to  attempt. 

The  Conductor  —  The  conductor  must  have  not  only 
musical  skill  but  an  enthusiastic  temperament,  unlimited 
patience  and  the  ability  to  maintain  discipline.  It  is  wise 
policy  for  the  director  not  to  insist  upon  perfection  in  the 
beginning  and  to  correct  at  each  rehearsal  merely  the  out- 
standing mistakes,  thus  gradually  improving  the  ensemble 
playing. 

Orchestral  Arrangements  —  From  such  houses  as  Carl 
Fischer,  56  Cooper  Square,  New  York  City;  Oliver  Ditson, 
Co.,  Boston;  G.  Schirmer,  3  East  43rd  Street,  New  York 
City;  and  C.  H.  Ditson  Company,  8  East  34th  Street,  New 
York  City,  may  be  secured  the  orchestral  arrangements  most 
generally  in  use.    Inexpensive  orchestral  arrangements  of 
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community  songs  —  and  a  community  orchestra  will  often 
be  called  upon  to  accompany  community  singing  —  may 
be  secured  from  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Company,  Boston.* 
From  Carl  Fischer  may  be  obtained  the  orchestral  arrange- 
ments of  One  Hundred  Familiar  Songs  by  M.  L.  Lake. 

Developing  Music  Appreciation  through  Program  Planning 

If  every  individual  is  to  enjoy  a  particular  program,  it  is 
necessary  to  reach  that  individual  in  the  audience  who  has 
had  the  least  training  in  intelligent  listening.  This  involves 
the  popular  adaptation  of  music  appreciation  methods  to 
the  general  public,  including  the  untrained  group.  Each 
program  rendered  must  set  forth  a  definite  thing  to  be  learned 
both  by  the  players  and  the  listeners.  This  means  the  uni- 
fication of  a  program  by  a  specific  idea  instead  of  a  general 
miscellaneous  program.  For  instance,  the  general  subject 
may  be  the  instrumentation  of  the  orchestra.  Special  at- 
tention may  first  be  given  the  stringed  section.  The  director 
will  hold  up  before  the  audience  a  violin  and  viola  explain- 
ing their  differences.  The  audience  will  soon  catch  the  dis- 
tinction. One  selection  may  be  played  which  will  permit 
the  cello  to  stand  out;  another,  the  bass  viol.  In  a  second 
program  special  attention  may  be  called  to  the  percussion 
section.  The  tuning  of  the  tympani  may  be  explained  and 
demonstrated.  That  a  drum  is  tuned  will  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  many  people.  The  War  March  of  the  Priests  by 
Mendelssohn,  which  is  introduced  by  a  two-measure  tym- 
pani solo,  or  if  there  are  four  kettles  available,  Processional 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Grail  from  Wagner's  Parsifal  will 
show  the  audience  the  artistic  value  of  the  traps.  Similar 
treatment  may  be  given  the  bass  section;  and  after  a  series 
of  concerts  based  on  the  individual  instruments  of  each 
group,  a  series  may  be  presented  emphasizing  the  ensemble 

*  See  Twice  55  Community  Songs,  No.  1  (The  Brown  Book) ;  No.  2  (The 
Green  Book).    Complete  orchestral  scores.    Price  per  part,  $0.25. 
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of  each  choir.  Later,  programs  may  be  offered  showing 
the  sonata  form  and  its  development,  the  folk  idea  in  the 
national  dances  and  dance  forms  and  the  growth  of  the 
classic  suite  and  the  modern  suite.  Many  types  of  pro- 
grams may  be  built  around  nationalities  and  composers. 

The  talks  given  with  every  program  should  be  brief  and 
to  the  point,  reaching  the  one  person  in  the  audience  who 
knows  least  about  the  subject.  Technical  terms  should 
not  be  used.  Musical  knowledge  is  not  commonplace  in  a 
general  mixed  audience  such  as  every  community  orchestra 
must  serve. 

At  the  close  of  each  season  it  is  well  to  have  a  miscellan- 
eous request  program  to  check  up  the  progress  made  each 
year. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  secure  full  cooperation 
with  the  orchestral  activities  of  the  public  schools.  It  may 
be  wise,  in  some  cases,  not  to  allow  the  high  school  students 
to  play  in  the  general  community  orchestra  until  after  grad- 
uation. 

The  community  orchestra,  moreover,  should  not  interfere 
with  the  livelihood  of  the  professional  symphonic  players  in 
the  community.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain 
helpful  relations  with  the  local  Musicians'  Union  so  that 
Union  players  of  certain  instruments  may  be  engaged  at  the 
regular  Union  scale  for  public  concerts.  In  all  contracts 
with  the  Union  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
munity orchestra  will  not  take  away  any  of  the  business 
which  would  ordinarily  go  to  the  Union  musicians,  such  as 
playing  at  dances  and  in  theatres. 

Where  amateur  musicians  play,  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Musicians  will  not,  as  a  general  rule,  aug- 
ment the  amateur  organization.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
Federation  is  willing  to  modify  its  restrictions  slightly, 
especially  where  the  conductor  of  an  amateur  orchestra  or 
band  is  himself  a  member  of  the  Federation. 
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The  Band 

There  is  a  fertile  field  for  bands  among  policemen,  firemen, 
newsboys,  Boy  Scouts  and  similar  groups.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  program  of  industrial  and  commercial 
groups,  where  it  may  function  on  many  occasions  —  at  the 
annual  picnic  and  outings,  at  baseball  games,  at  concerts 
and  in  factory  yards.  Bands  may  be  of  real  service  to  the 
community  through  appearance  on  some  public  bandstand 
in  towns  where  there  is  no  municipally  paid  band.  Factory 
bands  may  also  be  used  on  special  holiday  programs  and  in 
parades. 

The  community  band  may  be  organized  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  community  orchestra.  Recruiting  among  fac- 
tories and  industrial  groups  should  produce  some  splendid 
material. 

Organizing  Band  Concerts 

The  community  music  movement  is  confronted  not  only 
with  the  responsibility  for  developing  amateur  bands,  but 
in  some  instances  with  the  problem  of  arranging  for  a 
program  in  which  bands  of  professional  musicians  are 
employed. 

The  operation  of  the  municipal  band  and  orchestra  con- 
certs held  in  Pittsburgh  during  the  summer  of  1925  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  citizens'  committee  of  45  men  and  women  ap- 
pointed directly  by  the  Mayor,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Recreation  acting  as  Executive  Secretary.  The 
committee,  chosen  to  include  many  of  the  individuals  prom- 
inent in  various  branches  of  musical  activities  in  the  city, 
carried  on  the  work  through  a  number  of  sub-committees. 
A  Music  Committee  was  given  responsibility  for  the  selec- 
tion of  bands  and  the  approval  of  the  music  to  be  played. 
A  Schedule  Committee  was  appointed  to  work  out  the  num- 
ber of  concerts  and  their  location.  A  Publicity  Committee, 
including  among  its  number  representatives  of  the  five  daily 
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papers,  was  assigned  the  responsibility  for  the  advance  pub- 
lication of  programs  and  general  publicity  matters.  A 
Choral  Committee  was  given  the  task  of  conducting  com- 
munity singing  in  connection  with  the  concerts.  An  Ar- 
rangement Committee  provided  for  the  necessary  physical 
facilities,  while  a  Pageant  Committee  studied  the  feasibility 
of  presenting  a  pageant  as  a  part  of  the  season's  program. 

The  Music  Committee  selected  three  band  organizations, 
dividing  the  42  concerts  equally  between  them.  In  addition 
three  orchestra  concerts  were  scheduled.  The  Committee 
then  appointed  a  sub-committee  of  three  to  approve  the 
personnel  of  these  bands,  the  programs  to  be  played  and  the 
songs  used  for  community  singing.  Another  sub-committee 
was  appointed  to  act  as  supervisors  and  to  see  that  all  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Music  Committee  were  car- 
ried out.  The  Publicity  Committee  secured  boxed  set-ups 
of  all  programs  in  the  daily  papers.  The  Choral  Committee 
used  lantern  slides  in  the  six  parks  where  facilities  were  avail- 
able and  had  printed  an  edition  of  25,000  copies  of  song 
sheets.  The  Arrangement  Committee  enlisted  the  co- 
operation of  thirty-two  community  organizations  which 
assisted  in  maintaining  order,  providing  chairs,  distributing 
song  sheets  and  arranging  for  the  use  of  physical  facilities. 

Among  the  distinctive  features  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
gram were  orchestra  concerts  accompanied  by  choral  music 
sung  by  groups  of  trained  voices,  the  broadcasting  of  a  num- 
ber of  concerts,  the  arranging  for  indoor  concerts  when 
weather  conditions  were  poor  and  the  adding  of  pageantry 
to  the  program. 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  the  concerts  was 
$11,000. 

Boys'  Bands 

Boys'  bands  serve  the  double  purpose  of  providing  a  splen- 
did form  of  recreation  for  the  boy  and  at  the  same  time 
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preparing  him  to  take  part  later  on  in  the  community  band 
and  the  community's  musical  life. 

The  number  of  boys'  bands  is  steadily  increasing.  El- 
mira's  band  is  typical  of  many  such  organizations  through- 
out the  country.  It  consists  of  over  one  hundred  members, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  had  never  before  played  any 
instrument  but  who,  three  months  after  the  organization 
of  the  band,  took  part  in  a  parade.  The  boys,  who  are  be- 
tween nine  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  represent  the  city's 
public  and  parochial  schools.  When  the  band  was  organ- 
ized it  was  arranged  for  the  boys  to  rent  their  instruments 
for  a  three  month  period  with  the  privilege  of  buying  a  new 
one  later.  The  majority  of  the  boys  now  own  their  instru- 
ments. Individual  lessons  are  given  at  fifty  cents  each  and 
weekly  rehearsals  are  held.  The  proceeds  of  the  first  con- 
cert purchased  white  sailor  uniforms. 

In  organizing  a  boys'  band  the  procedure  usually  consists 
of  presenting  the  project  to  the  schools  in  the  assembly 
period  and  passing  out  questionaires  asking  the  pupils  what 
instrument  he  or  she  plays  or  would  like  to  play,  whether 
the  pupil  owns  an  instrument  and  similar  queries.  It  is 
important  to  secure  the  signature  of  the  parents,  indicating 
their  approval. 

For  a  band  of  35  boys  Mr.  Mirick  points  out,  in  School 
Bands,  the  following  instruments  are  used : 

1  Db  Piccolo  1  BBb  Bass 

1  El>  Clarinet  1  Snare  Drum 


7  Bb  Clarinets 
6  Bb  Cornets 
4  Eb  Altos 


1  Bass  Drum  and  Cymbals 


1  Soprano  Saxophone 
1  Alto  Saxophone 


4  Bb  Tenors  or  Tromb. 


1  Tenor  Saxophone 


2  Bb  Baritones 
2  Eb  Basses 


1  Baritone  Saxophone 
1  C  Saxophone  (Oboe) 


When  the  group  consists  of  very  small  boys  a  Drum  Corps 
may  be  formed,  with  uniforms,  if  it  seems  advisable,  and 
toy  drums.    After  roll  call  and  response  by  military  salute, 
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the  leader  plays  a  march  on  the  piano  or  phonograph  to  the 
accompaniment  of  which  the  members  step  in  time  and  drum, 
the  leader  having  taught  the  boys  how  and  when  to  drum, 
on  what  count  and  whether  soft  or  loud.  A  record  may  be 
used  featuring  the  fife  and  drum,  the  boys  accompanying 
with  the  drum. 

Band  Stands  —  Provision  of  facilities  for  band  concerts 
is  a  matter  to  which  careful  consideration  is  given  at  the 
present  time.  The  old  elevated  wooden  band  stand  with 
seats  for  the  players  is  recognized  as  no  longer  adequate. 
So-called  music  shells  with  tops  serving  as  sounding  board 
and  providing  the  best  possible  properties  have  been  built 
in  many  cities. 

A  means  for  providing  a  band  stand  which  may  be  taken 
from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood  and  thus  be  made  to 
serve  many  districts  is  now  to  be  found  in  Elmira's  traveling 
theatre  which  is  used  as  a  band  stand.  The  theatre,  when 
closed,  resembles  a  small  house  on  wheels,  with  doors  at 
either  end.  It  can  be  transferred  from  one  neighborhood  to 
another  by  a  team  of  horses  or  by  being  attached  to  an  ex- 
press truck.  By  means  of  levers  and  pulley  one  side  can 
be  dropped,  allowing  a  stage  16  feet  wide  and  15  feet  deep. 
It  is  fully  equipped  with  ten  foot-lights,  three  border-lights, 
a  motion  picture  screen  and  a  piano.  The  stage  permits  of 
the  seating  of  a  band. 

Pittsburgh's  portable  band  stand,  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
$650.00,  after  three  years  of  service  is  practically  as  good  as 
new.  During  one  season  it  was  set  up  in  fifteen  locations  at 
a  contract  price  of  $20.00  for  each  erection. 

The  municipal  band  of  Baltimore  uses  a  stage  mounted 
on  a  motor  truck  which  can  be  moved  about  the  city  at  will. 
A  large  folding  platform  is  constructed  on  the  truck  which, 
when  open,  is  sufficiently  large  to  provide  for  the  musicians. 
When  the  wings  are  folded  up  they  make  a  large  enclosed 
truck  of  such  size  that  all  the  chairs  used  by  the  musicians 
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and  the  audience  can  be  stored  in  it  along  with  all  other 
equipment  and  kept  in  readiness  to  go  to  another  location. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  has  a  memorial  music  pavilion  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  a  public-spirited  citizen  in  memory 
of  his  daughter.  The  building,  which  cost  $60,000.00,  is 
constructed  on  a  concrete  pile  foundation  of  terra  cotta  and 
cement.    The  stage  will  easily  accommodate  75  musicians. 

The  two  small  wings  on  either  side  of  the  stage  are  used 
as  dressing  or  storage  rooms,  the  electrical  control  appara- 
tus being  in  one  of  the  rooms.  The  electrical  apparatus 
provides  outlets  on  the  stage  floor  for  sixty  drop  cords  and 
the  lighting  is  from  the  back  side  of  the  arch.  In  this  series 
there  are  two  hundred  lamps  of  four  colors,  white,  red,  blue 
and  amber,  which  are  controlled  from  the  dimmer  bank. 
Any  or  all  of  the  colors  may  be  worked  together  or  operated 
individually  with  any  degree  of  intensity.  Some  very  fine 
shading  and  fading  effects  may  be  produced. 

Municipal  Support  for  Bands  and  Orchestras 

The  problem  of  financing  a  general  community  band  is 
often  a  difficult  one.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
nominal  charge  for  the  program  or  to  ask  for  a  small  admis- 
sion fee  which  will  help  toward  covering  the  expenses.  Often 
the  expenses  are  met  through  volunteer  contributions,  and 
in  some  communities  public-spirited  business  men  have 
underwritten  the  cost  of  a  community  band.  Increasingly, 
however,  it  is  coming  to  be  felt  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  municipality  to  finance  musical  activities  as  it  does 
in  so  many  instances  the  recreation  program.  This  is  fre- 
quently done  through  the  recreation  department.  The  mu- 
nicipal orchestra  of  Sacramento,  California,  now  numbering 
sixty  members,  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  munic- 
ipal recreation  department,  the  city  having  made  an  ap- 
propriation in  1925  for  the  activity. 
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Instruction  in  Instrumental  Work 

The  growth  of  the  community  along  the  lines  of  instru- 
mental music  may  be  stimulated  by  the  instituting  of  class 
instruction  both  in  all  stringed  instruments  and  upon  brass 
and  reed  instruments.  The  expense  of  these  lessons  should 
be  equally  divided  among  members  of  the  class  and  the  as- 
sistance of  local  teachers  enlisted  for  this  work.  In  the  class 
instruction  on  reed  and  brass  instruments  use  may  be  made 
of  special  handbooks  for  beginners  with  scales  and  exercises. 

Musical  Tournament 

A  stimulus  to  activity  among  the  smaller  orchestras  and 
the  bands  of  a  community  lies  in  a  music  tournament  involv- 
ing the  various  types  of  instrumental  groups  in  competition. 

Community  Recitals  and  Concerts 

Only  slightly  developed  as  yet  is  the  field  of  community 
recitals.  These  differ  from  the  regular  artist  recitals  in  that 
various  musicians  of  the  city  join  as  solo  performers  in  a 
series  of  concerts  presented  to  the  public  on  a  community 
basis.  Admission  may  or  may  not  be  charged.  The  re- 
citals open  an  important  avenue  of  encouragement  for  local 
musical  talent  in  permitting  a  demonstration  of  the  artists' 
development. 

An  excellent  method  of  conducting  a  series  of  community 
recitals  is  to  utilize  the  organs  of  a  number  of  churches  in 
the  business  section  for  noon-day  programs  for  workers,  the 
performers  being  the  organists  of  the  respective  churches. 
Another  plan  is  to  use  one  church  as  a  center  and  to  have 
evening  recitals  on  the  organ  by  the  city's  leading  organists, 
with  vocal  and  instrumental  solos.  A  modest  admission 
may  be  charged,  and  the  artists  paid  a  nominal  fee  in  keeping 
with  community  work. 
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A  Community  Music  Library 

It  will  be  exceedingly  helpful  for  choral  and  orchestral 
groups  and  others  interested  in  the  music  program  to  have 
easy  access  to  good  books  on  music. 

Circulating  Choral  Libraries 

A  California  city  has  pointed  the  way  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  circulating  choral  library  which  has  possibilities 
for  many  cities.  The  collection  was  started  by  the  donation 
of  several  hundred  anthems  from  the  library  of  a  choir  leader 
who  had  died.  This  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  circulating 
library  of  choir  and  chorus  music  which  is  now  used  by  many 
local  church  choirs  and  church  organizations.  The  collec- 
tion is  handled  by  the  public  library  and  each  piece  of  music 
is  catalogued. 

In  assembling  such  a  library  each  church  choir  and  choral 
organization  should  be  asked  to  donate  a  complete  set  of 
one  or  more  anthems.  Publicity  through  the  newspapers 
is  a  good  method  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  possible 
donors  the  need  for  such  music. 

A  Two-Foot  Book  Shelf  on  Musical  Subjects 

The  best  books  on  music  should  be  made  available  in  the 
public  library.  As  the  interest  of  the  public  is  aroused  through 
National  Music  Weeks,  music  memory  contests  and  similar 
events,  it  should  be  possible  for  those  wanting  further  infor- 
mation to  find  in  the  local  library  the  books  which  will  help 
give  them  a  musical  background  and  appreciation.  It  is 
therefore  a  function  of  the  group  in  charge  to  see  that  such 
books  are  provided. 

The  National  Music  Week  Committee  has  prepared  a  list 
of  sixteen  books,  known  as  the  Two-Foot  Book  Shelf,  the  selec- 
tion of  which  was  based  on  a  vote  by  many  leading  musi- 
cians. The  list  is  as  follows :  How  to  Listen  to  Music,  by  H.  E. 
Krehbiel  (Scribner) ;  What  We  Hear  in  Music,  by  Anne  Shaw 
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Faulkner  (Victor  Company);  Fundamentals  of  Music,  by 
Karl  W.  Gehrkens  (Ditson) ;  Chopin  —  The  Man  and  His 
Music,  by  James  G.  Huneker  (Scribner);  Life  of  Ludwig 
von  Beethoven,  by  Alexander  W.  Thayer  (Beethoven  Associa- 
tion) ;  What  is  Good  Music,  by  William  J.  Henderson  (Scrib- 
ner) ;  The  Lure  of  Music,  by  Olin  Downes  (Harper) ;  Beetho- 
ven and  His  Forerunners,  by  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  (Mac- 
millan);  From  Grieg  to  Brahms,  by  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 
(Macmillan);  Music:  An  Art  and  Language,  by  Walter  R. 
Spalding  (Schmidt);  Child's  Guide  to  Music,  by  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason  (H.  W.  Gray) ;  The  Romantic  Composers,  by 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason  (Macmillan);  Orchestra  Instruments 
and  What  They  Do,  by  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  (H.  W.  Gray) ; 
Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music,  by  Hubert  Parry  (Apple ton) ; 
Listener's  Guide  to  Music,  by  Percy  A.  Scholes  (Oxford  Press) ; 
and  The  Education  of  a  Music  Lover,  by  Edward  Dickinson 
(Scribner). 

Sources  of  Information 

From  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America : 

Starting  the  Community  Orchestra,  $0.05. 
Adult  Amateur  Orchestras,  $0.05. 

From  the  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music: 

Community  Singing  and  the  Community  Chorus,  a  Manual  of  Procedure,  by 
Kenneth  S.  Clark. 

School  Bands  —  How  They  May  Be  Developed,  by  J.  E.  Maddy. 

The  Community  Orchestra,  Its  Formation  and  Maintenance,  by  Dr.  Perry 
Dickie. 

State  and  National  High  School  and  Grammar  School  Contests;  Instrumental 
Music  in  the  Schools  of  Rochester  and  Louisville,  by  Jay  W.  Fay. 

From  Other  Sources: 

School  Bands  —  How  to  Organize  and  Train  Them,  by  G.  C.  Mirick, 
House  of  York,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Organizing,  Instructing  and  Equipping  the  School  Band,  Martin  Band 
Instrument  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


CHAPTER  IV 


TRAINING  LEADERSHIP 

If  the  community  music  program  is  to  be  conducted  on  a 
broad  basis  and  extended  to  churches,  clubs,  factories  and 
neighborhoods,  many  volunteer  leaders  must  be  brought 
into  the  program.  Local  music  teachers,  music  supervisors 
in  the  schools,  orchestra  Naders  and  professional  musicians 
are  all  factors  in  the  situation  without  whom  the  program 
cannot  be  effectively  carried  on.  But  there  are,  in  addition, 
many  people  engaged  in  professions  and  occupations  who, 
though  they  may  not  be  accomplished  musicians,  have  suffi- 
cient knowledge  and  native  talent  to  enable  them  with  some 
training  to  participate  in  the  program  as  song  leaders.  In  a 
short  time  such  individuals  may  acquire  the  elements  of 
song  leadership  so  that  they  may  take  over  the  conducting 
of  songs  at  their  places  of  business,  clubs  or  churches,  or  may 
help  in  the  general  community  program. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  volunteer  leader,  one  of 
the  first  steps  in  the  community  music  program  is  the  hold- 
ing of  a  community  music  institute  where  volunteers  with 
native  ability  can  be  trained  in  the  elements  of  conducting. 
The  instruction  at  such  institutes  must  be  given  by  profes- 
sional song  leaders  of  experience. 

THE  SONG  LEADERS'  SCHOOL 
Publicity  for  the  School 

Announcement  of  the  school  may  be  made  at  sings,  through 
notices  placed  in  the  newspapers  and  music  journals  and 
through  notices  sent  with  registration  cards  to  such  groups 
as  industries,  retail  stories,  office  buildings,  schools,  churches, 
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labor  unions,  fraternal  orders,  clubs,  civic  and  commercial 
organizations,  musical  groups,  music  teachers  and  super- 
visors, local  social  agencies,  and  settlements  and  organiza- 
tions where  sings  have  been  held  or  song  sheets  furnished. 
With  the  notices  may  go  the  request  that  the  various  organ- 
izations send  their  representatives  for  training,  the  purpose 
being  that  these  leaders  may  be  equipped  for  leadership  to 
the  end  that  the  group  may  not  have  to  depend  upon  outside 
assistance. 

The  Program 

The  course  of  study  is  an  important  consideration.  While 
brief  talks  on  theory  or  demonstrations  of  leading  may  be 
introduced,  —  and  for  this  it  is  well  to  enlist  prominent  musi- 
cians of  the  city,  the  supervisor  of  music  in  the  schools  and 
others  qualified  to  lecture, — most  of  the  time  should  be  spent 
on  the  practical  routine  of  time-beating.  If  the  class  meet- 
ing lasts  two  hours,  not  more  than  thirty  minutes  should  be 
devoted  to  lecturing.  A  course  of  from  ten  to  twelve  lessons 
should  be  given,  extending  over  as  many  weeks  as  local  con- 
ditions seem  to  demand.  Three  lessons  per  week  is  a  good 
average,  given  preferably  on  alternate  nights. 

There  will  be  many  musicians  among  these  classes,  some 
of  whom  are  already  proficient  in  orchestral  or  choral  con- 
ducting, and  what  they  seek  in  these  schools  is  the  technique 
of  the  broad  style  of  leading  required  for  holding  together 
big  crowds.  In  order  to  acquire  this  technique  they  must 
become  relaxed  physically;  therefore  a  system  of  calisthenics 
as  applied  to  time-beating  is  necessary.  Further,  time- 
beating  routine  should  be  so  thoroughly  instilled  into  the 
prospective  leaders  that  they  will  lose  self-consciousness 
and  the  time-beating  will  become  almost  automatic  in  its 
ease.  This  requires  much  intensive  training.  Too  much 
stress,  therefore,  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  principle  that 
action  and  not  talk  should  consume  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  at  these  schools. 
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Theory 

Among  the  subjects  suggested  for  brief  talks  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  Philosophy  of  Mass  Singing  —  what  it  means 
as  a  social  welder,  a  citizenship  medium,  a  form  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  the  forerunner  of  appreciation  of  the  cultural; 
How  to  Make  the  Crowd  Play  with  You;  Principles  of  Song 
Leading;  The  Place  and  Function  of  Humor  in  Song  Leading; 
How  to  Organize  Group  Singing  —  in  factories,  churches, 
luncheon  club  groups,  women's  clubs  and  similar  organiza- 
tions; How  to  Organize  Choral  Societies;  Band  and  Orchestra 
Leading;  Simple  Recreative  Music  for  Children  and  Grown 
People  —  harmonica  bands,  ukelele  classes,  barber  shop 
quartettes,  children's  symphonies  and  bands  on  the  play- 
ground and  in  the  schools;  The  Place  of  Music  Memory 
Contests  in  the  Program;  National  Music  Weeks  and  How  to 
Conduct  Them;  Suggestions  for  Securing  the  Cooperation  of 
Community  Groups;  What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing  in  Their 
Community  Music  Programs. 

The  suggestions  that  have  been  offered  may  be  multi- 
plied as  far  as  is  desirable.  The  purpose  of  the  lecture 
period  is  to  give  the  student  a  conception  of  the  importance 
and  values  of  the  Community  Music  movement,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  various  phases  involved  and  the  methods 
of  organization. 

Inductive  Lesson 

The  following  outline  for  a  series  of  inductive  lessons  will 
indicate  how  this  part  of  the  program  may  be  organized. 

First  Inductive  Lesson 

1.  What  is  the  effect  of  community  singing  upon  the  individual  and 

the  group? 

2.  Members  of  class  are  to  discover  what  singing  does. 
Read  words  of  song  in  unison. 

Sing  songs  in  unison. 
What  is  the  difference? 

3.  What  is  the  influence  of  music  on  you? 
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4.  What  is  the  influence  on  a  group? 

Give  example  .  .  .  fire,  riot,  factional  meetings,  organized  cam- 
paigns. 

5.  What  emotions  are  aroused  by  music? 
Example  .  .  .  joy,  good  will,  happiness,  sorrow. 

Second  Inductive  Lesson 

1.  Why  is  a  leader  necessary? 

Lead  songs  —  Have  class  discover  necessity  for 
a  Selecting  a  song. 
b  Determining  the  pitch, 
c  Indicating  rhythm  and  tempo. 
d  Securing  united  attack  and  definite  release. 
e  Sustaining  tones. 
/  Producing  a  unanimous  spirit. 

Class  Demonstration  and  Training 

The  class  should  be  taught  the  fundamentals  for  conduct- 
ing a  sing.    The  following  outline  may  be  found  helpful: 

1.  Selection  of  songs  and  order  of  presentation: 
a  Various  types  to  suit  group  and  occasion. 

b  Let  groups  select  songs. 

c  Close  before  audience  is  satisfied  —  climax. 

Fundamentals 

2.  Determination  of  pitch: 

a  Best  key  for  singing  (kind  of  group). 
b  How  established. 

Instrument  —  short  prelude,  chord. 

Pitch  pipe  —  sing  phrases. 

Guess  at  it  —  sing  phrases. 

3.  Use  of  arms,  hands  and  voices: 

a  Indicating  rhythm  and  tempo  and  their  variation. 
Method  of  time-beating  —  example  of  each. 
Two-part. 
Three-part. 
Four-part. 

Application  by  class. 
b  Precision  —  united  attack  —  various  methods. 
All  together. 
Everybody. 
Let's  go. 

Outstretched  hands. 

On  what  beat  does  a  song  start? 
c  Definite  point  of  release  at  the  end. 
d  Loud  —  soft  —  and  their  variation. 
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e  Quality  of  tone. 

/  Formula  for  starting  song. 

1.  Announce  song. 

2.  Sing  phrase  in  proper  pitch  and  rhythm. 

3.  Sound  again  first  tone  of  song. 

4.  Give  command,  " Ready,"  with  appropriate  movements. 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  SONG  LEADING 
Time-Beating 

As  has  been  suggested,  instruction  in  methods  of  song 
leading  must  be  a  fundamental  part  of  the  program.  The 
underlying  essential  in  all  song  leading  is  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  time-beating  which  is  the  comparatively  mechan- 
ical and  formal  phase  of  getting  all  the  singers  together  so 
that  they  are  singing  the  same  tune  at  the  same  time.  Every 
song  leader  is  likely  to  have  his  own  method  of  conducting, 
but  the  fundamentals  of  time-beating  will  always  remain  the 
same.  It  may  be  well  to  begin  by  illustrating  the  different 
movements,  for  example,  in  three-four  time,  then  executing 
them,  counting  them  out  and  finally  applying  the  movement 
to  beating  time  for  some  song  in  three-four  rhythm.  This 
physical  culture  type  of  training  should  be  continued  at 
each  session  of  the  school.  The  candidates  should  be  taught 
that  once  they  have  mastered  this  routine  and  their  appli ca- 
tion of  it  becomes  subconscious,  it  is  for  them  to  preserve 
their  own  individuality  so  that  in  their  leading  they  will  not 
merely  be  imitators  of  their  instructor. 

Before  the  class  is  given  detailed  instruction  in  time- 
beating  for  any  of  the  rhythms,  the  leader  should  take  up 
the  question  of  some  of  the  technical  details  of  musical  struc- 
ture, namely  the  make-up  of  the  measure  or  bar,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently called.  He  will  point  out  that  between  the  strong 
accents  which  indicate  the  beginning  of  measures  there  are 
one  or  more  less  important,  weaker  accents  which  determine 
the  measure  rhythm  of  a  song,  and  hence  its  character  as  a 
march,  a  waltz  or  other  musical  form.    Measures  with  one 
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strong  and  one  weak  accent  are  two,  double  or  march  rhythm; 
those  with  one  strong  and  two  weak  are  three,  triple  or, 
usually,  waltz  rhythm.  These  two  rhythms  are  the  foun- 
dation of  all  others  — four,  six,  nine,  twelve,  five,  seven  —  and 
suffice  for  the  more  definite  time-beating  now  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Abundant  practice  is  needed  in  determining  these 
measure  rhythms  by  ear.  Every  leader  should  constantly 
practice  this  and  should  consult  the  printed  upper  number 
of  the  time  signature  which  appears  at  the  beginning  of  all 
music,  merely  as  a  means  of  testing  and  correcting  himself. 

Theory  of  Formal  Beating 

The  theory  of  the  usual  formal  system  of  time-beating  is 
that  the  strong  or  primary  accent  in  any  kind  of  measure 
rhythm  should  normally  be  represented  by  a  vigorous  down- 
beat directly  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  body. 

In  a  two  or  double  rhythm  it  is  evident  that  the  second  or 
weak  accent  can  be  used  only  in  getting  the  hand  back  from 
the  end  of  the  movement  for  the  first  or  strong  accent,  to 
the  point  of  beginning  the  next  strong  beat.  The  hand, 
therefore,  in  a  two  moves,  theoretically,  up  and  down  in  a 
straight  line.  Practically,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  on 
the  return  it  sweeps  a  little  to  the  right,  as  it  goes  up.  (Ex- 
amples of  the  two  are  Pack  Up  Your  Troubles  and  Dixie,) 


In  the  three  or  triple  rhythm  the  strong  beat  is  down,  as 
in  the  two,  and  the  final  beat,  as  in  this  rhythm,  returns  to 
the  point  of  beginning.  The  intervening  or  second  beat  in 
the  three  now  becomes  definitely  a  sweep  to  the  right,  and 
the  final  or  third  beat  extends  from  the  end  of  the  second  to 
the  point  where  the  next  first  or  strong  beat  is  to  begin. 
There  is  thus  formed  a  triangle  with  almost  equal  sides, 
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each  beat  being  given  the  same  amount  of  time  in  the 
beating. 


The  superiority  of  beating  the  three  movement  as  down- 
right-up,  over  down-left-up  (which  is  the  older  and  now  gen- 
erally abandoned  method),  can  easily  be  seen,  and  the 
proper  movement  be  thus  definitely  fixed  in  the  mind  by  the 
following  experiment.:  Move  the  full  arm  down  for  the  first 
beat;  move  it  to  the  left  for  the  second;  move  it  farther; 
note  how  soon  strain  is  felt  and  the  movement  is  stopped  by 
the  chest.  Contrast  the  lack  of  strain  and  the  extended 
sweep  when  the  other  is  taken  to  the  right,  instead  of  to  the 
left.  An  additional  reason  in  favor  of  making  the  second 
go  to  the  right  is  the  sharpness  of  outline  thus  produced. 
If  the  arm  is  moved  to  the  left,  it  is  blurred  to  the  sight  of 
many  of  the  singers  by  the  body  of  the  leader;  whereas,  if  it 
is  moved  to  the  right,  it  stands  out  clearly  because  nothing 
is  immediately  behind  it.  Therefore  the  three  is  down-right- 
up.    (Examples  of  the  three  are  America  and  Juanita.) 

While,  as  has  been  said,  the  two  and  the  three  rhythms  are 
the  basis  of  all  the  others  and  are  sufficient  for  all  simple 
time-beating,  there  are  certain  developments  of  these  which 
are  important  and  frequently  used;  the  four  and  the  six  will 
be  considered  somewhat  minutely.  The  four  or  quadruple 
rhythm  is  practically  a  combination  of  two  two's  or  doubles, 
with  each  of  the  two  weak  beats  of  equal  power,  but  with  the 
first  of  the  two  strong  beats  of  greater  power  than  the  second. 
Thus,  if  we  repeat  the  two  double  rhythm  measures  as 
Strong,  weak,  Strong,  weak;  or  S  w  S  w;  they  become,  when 
combined  into  a  four,  S  w  S  w.  In  reality,  almost  this  same 
relationship  exists  between  the  strong  beats  of  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  two's,  and  for  this  reason  and  because  the  beating 
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of  four's  is  less  monotonous  than  the  beating  of  two's,  it  is  a 
common  practice  with  many  directors  to  combine  two  meas- 
ures of  two's  and  to  beat  them  as  one  four.  The  movements 
for  the  straight  four  include  all  those  of  the  three,  i.e.,  the 
first  being  down;  the  last  returning  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning, and  the  one  before  the  last  going  over  to  the  right. 
Evidently,  then,  the  only  movement  left  is  the  additional 
beat  in  the  four,  toward  the  left,  and  that  is  the  direction 
taken  for  the  second  before  the  last.  The  sequence,  then,  is 
down  —  left  —  right  —  up.  On  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  third  beat  of  a  four  (compare  its  relation  to  the  first 
when  considered  as  part  of  a  combination  of  two  two's,  as 
discussed  above)  it  is  frequently  given  much  of  the  force  of 
a  primary  or  down  beat,  by  sweeping  up  from  the  end  of  the 
second  at  the  left,  and  over  and  down  across  the  middle  of 
the  body  to  the  point  where  the  final  beat  of  the  four  starts, 
nearly  at  the  extreme  right.  The  effect  is  thus  ONE,  two, 
Three,  four.  (Examples  of  the  four  are  Keep  the  Home  Fires 
Burning  and  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.  Yankee  Doodle 
and  Dixie,  while  both  two's,  are  frequently  treated  as  com- 
bined two's  or  four's. 


The  six  or  sextuple  rhythm  is  made  up  of  two  three's  and 
may  be  regarded,  according  as  it  is  fast  or  slow,  as  a  two  or  as 
a  three  or  as  a  six.  We  will  consider  it  first  as  a  szx,  such  as  is 
exemplified  by  Siveet  and  Low.  Here  the  movements  are 
down  for  the  first  and  up  to  the  point  of  beginning  for  the 
last,  as  in  all  other  rhythms.  The  strongest  accent  in  the 
six,  other  than  the  first,  is  the  fourth  (the  beginning  of  the 
second  group  of  three)  and  to  this  is  assigned  the  important 
sweep  downward  and  to  the  right.  The  other  movements 
must  necessarily  take  their  places  between  those  thus  far 
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determined.  The  full  sequence  is  down  —  left  (but  only  a 
little)  —  left  (farther)  —  right  (the  big  sweep,  but  not  all 
the  way)  —  right  (farther)  —  up.  At  times,  when  a  six 
is  sung  very  slowly,  and  the  leader  desires  to  stress  the  first 
and  the  fourth  beats  almost  equally,  the  music  may  be  con- 
sidered as  two  three's  and  the  corresponding  movements 
used  (c.f.  Barcarolle  from  Tales  of  Hoffman).  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  music  of  the  six  is  fast,  as  in  many  marching 
songs,  such  as  When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home,  and  in 
a  large  number  of  modern  military  marches,  such  as  Sousa's, 
it  is  considered  as  a  two,  with  a  triplet  in  each  part,  and  the 
beat  is  simply  the  down  and  up  of  the  double  rhythm. 


Sextuple  or  six  beat  measure 
Less  Common  Rhythms 

Only  a  word  need  be  said  concerning  other  measure 
rhythms.  The  nine  is  simply  a  three  with  each  beat  divided 
into  three  waves;  the  twelve  is  a  four  with  each  beat  divided 
into  three.  In  beating  these,  the  outlines  of  the  big  three 
and  the  big  four,  respectively,  are  maintained,  but  each  beat 
is  broken  up  into  three  segments.  The  very  unusual  five 
and  seven  rhythms  are  to  be  considered  (as  they  are  frequently 
printed  through  the  use  of  skeleton  subdividing  bars)  as 
compounds  of  two's  and  three's  and  four's,  and  the  beating 
reproduces  this  compounding  by  using  alternately  the  move- 
ments of  the  original  beats.  A  five'  would  thus  be  a  two  and 
a  three,  or  a  three  and  a  two.  A  seven  would  be  a  three  and  a 
four,  or  a  four  and  a  three. 

Beginning  with  an  Incomplete  Measure 

Clear  impressions  of  the  forms  already  given  will  enable 
the  leader  to  solve  easily  the  problem  of  beating  the  begin- 
ning of  a  song  starting  on  some  accent  other  than  the  first, 
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which  is  the  strong  or  down  beat.  For  example,  Flow 
Gently,  Sweet  Afton  begins  on  the  third  or  last  beat  in  a 
three;  America,  the  Beautiful,  on  the  fourth  or  last  beat  of  a 
four.  The  general  principle  is  that  the  leader  should  im- 
agine beating  a  full  measure  in  which  the  initial  tone  forms 
the  conclusion,  but  should  not  actually  begin  his  beating 
until  the  beat  of  the  measure  comes  with  which  the  song 
begins.  Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton  would  therefore  be  pre- 
ceded by  two  imagined  beats  —  down  and  right  —  while  the 
actual  beating  would  begin  with  the  third  or  up  beat.  In 
fact,  some  experienced  conductors,  even  with  highly  trained 
musicians,  adopt  the  practice  in  some  difficult  openings, 
such  as  The  Marseillaise,  which  begins  on  the  last  fourth  of 
the  third  beat,  of  actually  beating  the  full  measure,  so  as  to 
insure  an  exact  entrance  on  the  fractional  beginning.  Less 
experienced  conductors,  especially  with  amateurs,  sometimes 
go  so  far  as  to  beat  one  or  two  measures  before  the  music 
begins,  even  if  it  starts  with  the  first,  or  strong  beat. 

The  Attack  and  Release 

Two  more  aspects  must  be  considered  —  those  having  to 
do  with  starting  and  stopping.  Just  as  in  a  race,  the  starter 
gives  the  preliminary  words,  "On  your  mark!  Get  set!"  be- 
fore he  shouts  "Go!"  or  fires  the  pistol,  so  some  focusing  of 
attention  is  necessary  if  all  the  singers  are  to  come  in  solidly 
on  the  first  tone.  The  simplest  way  is  to  do  as  the  athletic 
starter  does,  and  shout  certain  words,  as  "All  ready,  sing!" 
and  then  begin  beating  the  rhythm.  Better  than  this,  either 
as  a  substitute  or  as  an  addition  when  the  singers  are  not 
capable  of  starting  without  the  definite  word  of  command, 
is  the  raising  of  the  outstretched  arms  into  a  wide,  inviting 
attitude,  as  a  preparatory  action,  a  slight  bending  or  swoop- 
ing of  them  as  an  immediate  precursor  of  the  beginning,  and 
then  the  starting  with  the  appropriate  beat.  Not  much 
time  should  elapse  in  these  two  preparatory  movements; 
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otherwise  the  attention  of  the  singers  will  be  lost  and  the 
attack  will  be  ragged. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  exact  instant  when  a  beat 
becomes  effective  is  when  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
It  is  that  period,  long  or  short,  according  to  the  tempo,  when 
the  arm  is  stationary.  Every  beat  having  this  temporary 
stopping-place  may  thus  accommodate  itself,  when  neces- 
sary, to  the  response  which  the  singers  give.  In  beginning 
a  song,  for  example,  which  has  its  initial  tone  on  the  last 
beat  of  a  measure,  as  in  America,  the  Beautiful  or  Flow  Gently, 
Sweet  Afton,  the  opening  beat  (after  the  preliminary  out- 
stretched arms  followed  by  the  swooping  movement)  rises 
with  a  larger,  evident  sweep  from  the  right,  .goes  to  the  upper 
center  and  pauses  there  for  an  instant  until  the  leader  is 
sure  that  all  the  singers  are  with  him.  Then  he  swings  into 
the  strict  rhythm  of  the  strong  accent  which  opens  the  first 
complete  measure.  In  each  beat,  however,  there  should 
occur  that  slight  period  which  gives  precision. 

The  stopping,  either  at  the  end  of  the  piece  or  in  the  midst 
of  it  as  a  hold  when  a  complete  break  is  desired,  is  accom- 
plished by  stretching  out  both  arms,  or  at  least  the  left  arm, 
during  the  held  tone,  and  then,  as  a  signal  to  stop  or  release, 
bringing  the  hands  abruptly  in  and  down  to  the  center  of 
the  body.  The  rhythm  is  picked  up  again  by  the  move- 
ment which  is  appropriate  to  the  ensuing  beat. 

Indicating  More  than  One  Tone  to  the  Beat 

One  last  word  needs  to  be  said  regarding  certain  difficult 
passages  (at  the  beginning,  at  the  end,  or  in  spots  where  the 
pace  is  slackened  or  other  disturbances  to  the  regular  rhythm 
occur)  when  there  are  two  or  more  tones  to  sing  during  one 
beat  and  the  singers  are  in  doubt  as  to  how  the  parts  of  the 
beat  are  to  be  apportioned.  Instances  are  numerous  and 
frequently  perplexing.  The  opening  of  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  the  close  of  Love's  Old  Sweet  Song  and  the  chorus  of 
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Old  Black  Joe  may  be  instanced.  In  each  case  the  outline 
of  the  large  beat  must  be  maintained  so  as  to  indicate  the 
regular  flow  of  the  measure  rhythm.  The  individual  beat 
may,  however,  be  subdivided  by  indicating  with  the  hand 
the  actual  length  of  the  tones  themselves.  In  other  words, 
within  the  beat,  in  these  cases,  the  leader  makes  motions 
corresponding  to  the  tones  rather  than  the  general  rhythm. 
Thus,  in  starting  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  the  movements 
after  the  preliminaries  would  be  two  smaller  waves  repre- 
senting the  lengths  of  the  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth  notes, 
as  beats  or  subdivisions,  unequal  ones,  naturally,  of  the 
movement  from  the  lower  right  up  to  the  top  center;  that  is, 
from  the  end  of  the  imagined  second  beat  up  to  the  point  of 
beginning  the  first  full  beat.  In  closing  Love's  Old  Sweet 
Song,  the  third  beat  in  the  next  to  the  last  measure  would 
be  subdivided;  the  last  movement  from  the  right  up  to 
the  center  would  thus  break  into  three  waves,  indicating  the 
tone  values  of  the  sixteenth,  the  eighth,  and  the  sixteenth 
notes,  with  the  eighth  note  being  held  beyond  its  normal 
value.  In  Old  Black  Joe  the  fourth  beat  at  the  end  of  the 
first  is  broken  in  the  middle  to  give  half  of  its  value  to  the 
word  "Joe."  The  other  half,  which  comes  after  the  com- 
plete break,  is  given  to  the  word  "I'm, "  which  is  sung  slowly, 
having  almost  as  much  time  as  a  full  beat  although  it  gets 
the  movement  of  only  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  beat. 
"Coming"  gets  all  of  the  first  beat,  subdivided  into  two 
small  waves  of  such  length  as  the  leader  decides  the  spirit 
of  the  music  demands.  After  a  pause,  represented  by  the 
rest  which  becomes  the  second  beat,  the  second  "I'm"  comes 
in  on  the  second  half  of  the  second  beat  as  the  arm  sweeps 
to  the  left.  "Coming"  is  divided  into  two  waves,  given 
the  third  beat  as  it  goes  to  the  right.  The  rest  becom- 
ing the  fourth  beat  has  the  first  half  of  the  movement 
up  to  the  center,  while  the  words  "For  my"  are  given 
two  sweeps  into  which  the  final  half  of  the  fourth  beat  is 
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divided  as  it  sweeps  up  to  the  point  of  beginning  the  new 

measure. 

Position  of  the  Body 

It  is  important  throughout  the  course  that  the  candidate 
shall  always  maintain  a  correct  position  of  the  body.  The 
weight  of  the  body  should  be  equally  distributed  on  both 
feet,  except  when  it  is  distributed  to  accentuate  certain  parts 
in  the  song  as,  for  instance,  on  the  first  beat  of  a  measure 
when  a  slight  bending  of  the  knees  will  make  the  rhythm 
more  pronounced.  Another  example  of  this  shifting  of  the 
weight  is  when  the  arms  make  the  scoop  upward  on  the  last 
beat  of  the  measure.  At  this  time  the  weight  is  shifted  for- 
ward, and  on  the  down  beat  or  the  downward  movement  of 
the  arms  the  weight  is  shifted  backward.  The  result  of 
this  shifting  of  weight  adds  grace,  balance  and  variety  to 
time-beating. 

It  is  important  that  the  head  shall  be  up  at  all  times, 
shoulders  back,  chest  up,  and  that  the  muscles  of  the  leader 
shall  always  be  firm,  never  rigid  or  too  relaxed.  When  the 
work  of  the  various  candidates  shows  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  relaxed  in  a  muscular  way,  it  is  possible  to  give 
some  simple  exercises  for  loosening  them  up;  for  instance, 
the  class  may  sing  the  song  Yip-I-Addy-I-Aye,  at  the  same 
time  raising  the  arms  upward  from  side  to  side  in  a  sort  of 
pendulum  motion,  starting  to  the  right  on  the  first  note  of 
the  song  and  swinging  to  the  left  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
measure.  This  exercise  should  be  continued  through  the 
song  with  the  knees  and  the  elbows  absolutely  relaxed. 
The  value  of  this  exercise  will  be  lost  unless  the  candidates 
enter  into  it  with  the  utmost  energy,  extending  the  arms 
upward  each  time  as  far  as  they  will  go  and  giving  the  mus- 
cles the  greatest  possible  pliancy.  For  this  exercise  the  ac- 
companist should  accent  especially  the  first  note  of  each 
measure  to  mark  the  sweep  of  the  arms. 
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In  this  exercise  it  is  frequently  found  that  while  the  can- 
didates relax  the  upper  part  of  the  body  they  allow  the  legs 
and  knees  to  remain  stiff.  To  eradicate  this  it  is  well  to  fol- 
low the  exercise  with  another,  using  the  song  LVl  Liza  Jane, 
First  the  hands  should  be  placed  on  the  hips,  then  the  body 
should  swing  in  a  rotary  motion  from  side  to  side,  first  to 
the  right  and  then  to  the  left^in  rhythm.  Exaggerated  ac- 
tion of  the  knees  should  be  encouraged  for  the  purpose  of 
loosening  them  up.  TWsyncopated  spirit  of  the  song  should 
be  embodied  in  the  movement  that  accompanies  the  singing 
of  the  song. 

These  two  exercises  are  particularly  valuable  for  use  at 
the  start  of  a  session,  as  they  get  the  crowd  into  a  jolly,  en- 
thusiastic mood  that  is  essential  to  really  responsive  work. 
The  ease  with  which  this  mood  is  created  depends  upon  the 
animation  which  the  instructor  himself  puts  into  the  exer- 
cises. In  general,  it  is  wise  for  the  instructor  to  start  every 
session  with  the  utmost  energy  and  enthusiasm  so  as  to  help 
the  candidates  to  throw  off  any  previous  fatigue  or  feeling 
of  formality 

Rhythmic  Exercises 

If  any  members  of  the  class  show  that  they  are  not  feel- 
ing the  rhythm  of  any  of  the  songs  instinctively,  it  is  well  to 
have  the  class  go  through  certain  exercises  to  develop  the 
inner  feeling  of  rhythm  as  applied  to  their  time-beating. 

(1)  Form  in  straight  rows  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  class 
as  will  allow  each  member  of  the  line  to  march  forward  eight 
paces.  Have  the  members  place  hands  on  hips.  The  ac- 
companist plays  some  well-known  song  in  4/4  time.  On 
the  first  beat  of  the  first  measure  the  class  steps  forward 
with  the  left  foot  first,  marches  eight  paces  forward  and  eight 
paces  backward,  starting  backward  also  with  the  left  foot. 
It  is  well  to  have  the  class  count  aloud  on  this  exercise  up 
to  eight,  and  as  the  left  foot  strikes  the  ground,  the  num- 
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ber  "one"  should  be  said  especially  loudly,  and  there  should 
be  an  emphatic  stamp  of  the  foot  so  as  to  emphasize  the  first 
beat  of  the  measure.  Number  "five"  should  be  emphasized 
in  a  similar  way,  but  not  quite  so  strongly.  On  counting 
the  second  eight  counts  for  the  march  backward,  numbers 
"  one  "  and  "five  "  should  again  be  emphasized  in  like  manner. 

(2)  After  the  class  can  march  in  unison,  as  indicated, 
without  any  mistakes,  the  beating  of  4/4  rhythm  should  be 
combined  with  the  marching  exercise,  thus:  This  exercise 
should  begin  with  the  "Ready"  position;  then  as  the  left 
foot  strikes  the  ground,  the  arms  come  from  the  "Ready" 
position  to  the  position  of  "two."  As  the  left  foot  again 
goes  forward  in  the  third  step  taken,  the  arms  go  to  position 
number  "three,"  and  as  the  right  foot  becomes  forward  for 
the  second  time,  in  the  fourth  pace  taken,  the  arms  move  to 
the  fourth  position,  otherwise  known  as  the  scoop.  This 
time-beating  continues  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the 
march,  and  the  arms  and  legs  should  work  in  absolute  coor- 
dination. Unless  this  is  the  case,  the  value  of  the  exercise 
is  completely  lost. 

The  principles  of  this  exercise  apply  not  only  to  the  4/4 
rhythm,  but  to  the  3/4  rhythm,  except  that  in  3/4  rhythm 
a  ^well-known  song  in  that  time,  such  as  Till  We  Meet 
Again,  will  be  played.  The  class  starts  from  the  "Ready" 
position  and  marches  six  paces  forward  and  six  paces  back- 
ward. In  combining  the  beating  time  and  marching  in  this 
rhythm,  the  arms  come  from  the  "Ready"  position  to  the 
position  of  "one."  As  the  right  foot  steps  out,  they  come 
to  the  position  of  "two";  as  the  left  foot  is  placed  forward, 
to  the  position  of  "three,"  or  the  scoop;  as  the  right  foot  is 
placed  forward  for  the  second  time,  the  arms  come  to  the 
position  of  "one."  As  the  left  foot  is  placed  forward  the 
third  time,  the  position  of  the  arms  is  at  "two."  As  the 
right  foot  is  forward  the  third  time,  the  position  of  the  arms 
is  "three,"  or  the  scoop.    Here  as  the  left  foot  starts  the 
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backward  movement,  the  position  of  the  arms  comes  to 
"one,"  and  so  on  through  the  backward  movement. 

One  great  value  of  this  exercise  combining  marching  with 
time-beating  is  the  fact  that  it  gives  the  song  leader  freedom 
of  movement  on  the  platform,  so  that  he  need  not  stand  in 
one  position  all  the  time,  but  may  move  freely  about  in 
rhythm  on  the  stage,  all  the  while  continuing  his  beating 
of  time.  In  this  way,  with  a  large  crowd,  it  may- be  possible 
for  him  to  work  at  one  side  of  the  platform  with  a  particular 
section  of  the  crowd,  and  then  proceed  directly  to  the  other 
side  without  breaking  the  rhythm  in  any  way. 

Individual  Demonstrations 

After  the  class  has  progressed  to  a  certain  proficiency  in 
time-beating,  the  instructor  should  call  on  the  various  mem- 
bers for  individual  demonstrations  of  time-beating,  using  the 
rest  of  the  class  as  the  singing  audience.  The  candidates 
should  be  introduced  just  as  if  they  were  leading  a  real  sing, 
so  that  as  far  as  possible  in  this  laboratory  work  they  may 
get  accustomed  to  the  mechanism  of  appearing  before  an 
audience.  For  this  reason,  the  candidate  should  address 
the  class  just  as  if  he  were  really  starting  a  sing.  In  ap- 
proaching the  audience  he  should  be  encouraged  to  make  use 
of  his  individuality  and  possibly  to  begin  with  either  a  humor- 
ous or  serious  introduction.  He  should  choose  his  own  song 
for  demonstration,  announcing  it  clearly  to  the  audience, 
giving  the  title,  or,  if  a  song  sheet  is  used,  the*  number.  He 
should  then  give  the  class  the  starting  tone  and  the  signal 
to  begin  the  song.  After  the  candidate  has  led  the  song, 
the  other  members  of  the  class  should  be  asked  to  give  their 
criticisms  of  the  leading,  indicating  any  faults  and  pointing 
out  the  good  points.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  this 
done  in  a  friendly,  constructive  and  tactful  way,  or  otherwise 
the  spirit  of  the  candidate  may  be  broken  just  at  the  point 
where  he  is  beginning  to  show  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
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work.  The  instructor  should  supplement  the  criticisms  of 
the  class  by  bringing  out  just  the  lessons  that  he  thinks  are 
to  be  drawn  from  the  work  that  has  been  criticised.  The 
various  members  will  the  more  readily  be  constructive  and 
sympathetic  in  their  criticisms,  as  they  will  feel  that  their 
turn  may  come  next  to  be  criticised.  Such  a  drawing  out 
of  the  ideas  of  the  class  may  be  made  very  valuable  if  handled 
rightly. 

Interpretation 

The  first  fundamental  in  song  leading  is  time-beating. 
The  second  is  the  higher,  more  difficult  and  more  intangible 
aspect  of  creating,  unifying  and  intensifying  the  idea  or 
spirit  of  the  song.    This  may  be  called  interpretation. 

Program  Making  in  the  Light  of  Interpretation 

The  leader  who  wishes  to  be  more  than  a  purely  mechan- 
ical time-beater  will  find  a  number  of  factors  of  help  in  giving 
a  larger  meaning  to  a  song  than  the  singer  would,  otherwise 
have.  The  general  spirit  of  the  occasion  is  an  important 
factor,  serving  to  prepare  the  singer  for  a  new  and  more 
intensive  enjoyment  of  the  song.  Sometimes  a  selection 
which  seems  to  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  group  may  come 
as  a  climax  to  the  events  which  have  preceded  it.  In  this 
way  it  receives  a  more  powerful  interpretation,  not  from  the 
leader  but  from  the  occasion  itself.  The  capable  leader  is 
the  one  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  events  as  they 
transpire  and  realizes  keenly  the  significance  in  the  lives  of 
the  people;  who  has  at  his  command  a  wide  range  of  material 
to  fit  various  occasions  and  can,  because  of  this  knowledge 
and  sympathetic  understanding,  kindle  enthusiasm  among 
others. 

The  maker  of  a  program  in  which  music  occurs  may  con- 
sciously bring  about  some  of  these  effects.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  speech,  a  ceremony  or  a  drama  should  not 
serve  as  preparation  and  interpretation  for  a  song.   An  ad- 
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dress  on  Lincoln  which  includes  mention  of  his  martyrdom 
gives  new  poignancy  to  the  singing  of  0  Captain,  My  Cap- 
tain.  (Edgar  Stillman  Kelley's  setting,  published  by  G.  C. 
Birchard  &  Co.,  is  simple  and  effective.) 

The  right  sort  of  program  will  do  much  to  give  significance 
to  even  an  ordinary  song;  the  wrong  kind  will  render  ineffec- 
tual the  best  song.  The  program  must  always  fit  the  occa- 
sion. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  leader  to  know  what 
the  object  of  each  occasion  is  and  to  plan  his  singing  as  a 
whole  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  This  will  result 
in  a  unified  program.  Variety  or  contrast  is  essential  to 
maintaining  interest  and  to  insuring  the  effectiveness  of 
each  part  of  the  unified  program.  Climax  is  important  even 
if  it  be  nothing  more  than  stopping  before  interest  begins  to 
wane.  No  matter  how  keen  and  appreciative  the  singers 
may  be,  the  wise  leader  will  stop  while  interest  is  high. 
Whether  the  music  forms  a  part  of  the  program  or  comprises 
all  of  it,  it  must  observe  the  principles  of  unity,  variety  and 
climax. 

The  wise  leader  will  be  sensitive  to  the  grasp  of  his  audi- 
ence, realizing  that  interpretation  is  hindered  when  the[music 
is  beyond  the  powers  of  the  singers  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
platitudes  addressed  to  well  trained  singers  detract  from  the 
interpretation  which  they  may  easily  be  spurred  on  to  work 
out  for  themselves.  And,  finally,  a  good  leader  will  be  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  that  at  times  his  singing  program  should 
be  conceived  of  as  merely  an  incidental  feature  or  possibly 
as  an  introduction  to  something  of  greater  importance. 

The  Place  of  Remarks 

Whenever  the  spoken  work  is  needed  to  prepare  for  the 
music,  it  is  justifiable.  Where  song  in  itself  offers  satisfac- 
tion to  the  singer  who  wants  general  emotional  and  not 
specific  intellectual  expression,  the  spoken  word  may  be 
merely  an  irritation.    A  safe  rule  for  the  leader,  therefore, 
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is  to  speak  as  little  and  sing  as  much  as  the  conveying  of  the 
message  necessitates. 

Because  through  speech  we  can  definitely  set  a  situation, 
there  is  frequently  a  place  for  some  introductory  remark. 
The  leader  may  speak  of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  the 
general  ideas  underlying  the  uniting  in  singing,  and  special 
incidents  concerning  the  particular  song  to  be  sung.  After 
the  songs  have  been  well  started,  the  leader  may  occasion- 
ally interject  a  word  of  commendation  or  exhortation,  but 
usually  he  will  allow  the  song  to  run  its  course  before  he 
speaks  again  to  the  group.  Sometimes  he  may  find  it  wise 
to  stop  the  song  short  when  it  has  become  merely  perfunc- 
tory. When  this  is  done  the  stop  should  usually  come  at 
some  natural  pause  such  as  the  end  of  the  stanza  before  the 
chorus  begins.  Only  extreme  causes  such  as  the  correcting 
of  a  fatal  error  will  justify  breaking  into  the  middle  of  a 
phrase.  It  is  permissible,  however,  after  the  song  has  been 
sung  either  to  the  end  or  to  a  natural  stopping  place,  to  drill 
upon  some  portion  of  it  which  needs  correction.  When- 
ever drill  or  repetition  is  desired  the  leader  should  seek  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  singers  upon  some  definite  improve- 
ments to  be  made.  Such  attention  to  detail  will  gradually 
strengthen  all  the  singing. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  song  the  leader  may  want  to  have 
it  sung  again  with  more  general  and  more  spirited  participa- 
tion. At  this  time  remarks  by  the  leader  concerning  signi- 
ficant occasions  when  the  song  has  been  sung  or  instances  in 
connection  with  the  singing  of  it  may  serve  to  rest  the  sing- 
ers, to  give  them  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
song,  arousing  a  desire  to  give  it  a  better  rendering.  Fre- 
quently, however,  repetition  of  the  song  may  more  effectively 
come  later  in  the  program  after  one  or  two  other  songs  have 
been  interspersed.  It  is  sometimes  wise  to  allow  a  consid- 
erable interval  of  time  to  elapse  before  repeating  a  song. 
Such  a  splendid  patriotic  song  as  America,  the  Beautiful  will 
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be  more  effective  if  sung  at  three  different  weekly  or  semi- 
monthly occasions  than  if  the  same  amount  of  time  taken  for 
these  three  periods  were  devoted  to  drilling  on  it  at  one  time. 

At  all  times  the  spirit  of  the  remarks  which  the  leader 
makes  should  be  positive,  forward-looking  and  apprecia- 
tive, rather  than  fault-finding  or  discouraging.  A  touch  of 
humor  is  needed  when  the  singing  is  really  bad.  Nothing 
will  so  quickly  cheer  the  singers  when  the  song  has  gone 
badly  as  a  laugh  and  a  good-natured  joke  from  the  leader. 
Frequently  good-natured  sallies  intermixed  with  a  few  seri- 
ous words  are  needed  to  insure  participation  by  all  the  group. 
When  the  leader  desires  to  lead  up  to  a  climax,  he  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  keep  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  singers 
focused  upon  him  as  he  proceeds  from  one  movement  to  an- 
other. This  may  be  done  by  adding  a  comment  on  the 
song  that  has  just  been  completed,  bringing  out  a  connection 
between  the  preceding  and  following  numbers,  and  then,  after 
the  song  has  been  announced  and  the  people  are  finding  their 
places,  giving  some  introductory  remarks  on  the  material. 
The  entire  breaking  of  connection  between  the  leader  and 
the  singers  between  songs  is  sometimes  valuable  because  of 
the  rest  and  change  which  it  affords  and  the  opportunity  it 
gives  for  visiting  between  the  singers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  buzz  of  conversation  which  soon  arises  makes  it  difficult 
to  gain  and  focus  attention  when  the  new  material  is  to  be 
attacked.  A  good  compromise  is  to  have  two  or  three  songs 
finked  together  without  a  decisive  break  in  the  attention, 
and  then  to  have  one  song  which  allows  the  singers  to  arise 
and  rest  themselves,  possibly  leading  naturally  to  some  sort 
of  intermission  or  conversation  prepared  for  by  the  leader 
which  is  to  occupy  only  a  limited  time. 

Movements  as  an  Aid  to  Interpretation 

While  the  general  outlines  of  formal  song-beating  must  be 
observed,  there  are  slight  variations  which  may  and  occa- 
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sionally  must  be  made  to  express  certain  interpretations.  A 
precise,  vigorous  beating  is  desirable  for  snappy  march  songs, 
while  a  more  flowing  movement  aids  in  the  spirit  of  a  dreamy 
waltz  or  a  lullaby.  Moreover,  the  direction  of  the  move- 
ment sometimes  needs  changing  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
spirit  of  the  song. 

It  is  with  the  left  hand  that  most  of  the  suggestions  of 
interpretation  must  be  made.  The  right  hand,  except  in 
unusual  instances,  must  continue  with  its  regular  metro- 
nomical  movements.  The  left  hand,  therefore,  should  indi- 
cate by  gradually  coming  down  lower  and  lower  when  a  pas- 
sage should  be  sung  softly;  as  it  rises,  that  a  greater  intensity 
of  tone  is  desired;  as  it  is  kept  aloft  in  stationary  position 
while  the  right  hand  moves  on  regularly,  that  a  tone  should 
be  held  more  than  a  single  beat.  The  left  hand,  moreover, 
is  to  be  used  at  other  times  to  give  emphasis  and  sweep  to 
the  regular  beating,  to  aid  in  a  firm  attack  at  the  beginning 
or  as  a  release  at  the  end,  and,  in  general,  to  indicate  that 
something  of  more  than  usual  importance  is  about  to  take 
place. 

Clapping  the  hands  is  a  simple  and  natural  device  for  in- 
dicating the  big  accents.  Much  song  leading  is  carried  on 
by  this  means  alone,  and  while  it  is  better  if  not  used  contin- 
uously it  is  always  effective  as  a  temporary  means  of  empha- 
sis, even  in  more  developed  song-leading.  This  method  is 
better  adapted  to  marching  rhythm  such  as  Pack  Up  Your 
Troubles  than  to  quiet,  reflective  songs  of  the  nature  of 
Old  Black  Joe. 

A  less  noisy  and  more  varied  method  is  that  of  swaying 
from  side  to  side  with  the  entire  body  or  with  the  arms  alone. 
This  has  many  variations,  from  the  full  squatting,  which  is 
sometimes  used  by  cheer-leaders,  to  the  simple  semi-circle  or 
arc-beat  with  one  arm,  which  is  frequently  used  by  the  un- 
trained but  rhythmical  song-leader.  The  element  of  free- 
dom and  relaxation  is  very  important.    Many  variations  of 
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the  simple  swaying  are  possible  and  frequently  desirable  as  a 
substitute  for  formal  time-beating. 

The  leader's  entire  body  must  be  drawn  into  service. 
Moving  away  from  his  usual  station  is  very  effective.  This 
is  especially  true  in  The  Star-Spangled  Banner.  For  instance, 
if  just  before  he  reaches  the  phrase,  "O'er  the  land  of  the 
free,"  he  has  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two  and  has  then  moved 
forward  until  he  comes  to  the  very  front  of  the  stage  with 
upraised  hands  on  the  word  "free, "  the  entire  group  of  sing- 
ers will  feel  a  new  impulse  to  enthusiastic  rendering  of  this 
climactic  word.  Most  important  of  all,  the  leader's  face 
must  mirror  the  sort  of  reaction  he  expects  from  the  people. 
The  more  untrained  the  singers  the  more  they  will  depend 
upon  the  leader's  expression  for  the  fun,  the  seriousness, 
the  exaltation,  the  devotion  or  whatever  the  emotion  of  the 
song  must  be.  Many  excellent  leaders  seldom  sing  with 
their  group;  however,  they  frequently  make  the  lip  move- 
ments for  the  words  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated  fashion. 
By  this  means  the  leader  will  not  only  attain  a  surprising 
accuracy  of  following  but  he  will  greatly  improve  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  singers. 

Teaching  New  Songs 

There  are  three  aspects  to  the  teaching  of  a  new  song :  (1) 
the  arousing  of  interest  and  preparation  for  difficulties;  (2) 
the  forceful  presentation;  (3)  getting  the  song  sung  by  the 
group.  In  getting  the  song  sung  the  leader  is  greatly  helped 
by  a  singer  or  a  group  of  singers  who  know  the  song  and  who 
will  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  the  entire  singing  group  when  it 
starts  with  the  song.  If  the  leader  cannot  be  aided  by  such 
a  group,  he  should  sing  the  song  as  a  whole  himself,  with  due 
regard  to  time,  enunciation,  expression  and  appropriate 
gestures.  With  popular  songs  he  may  decide  to  give  only 
the  chorus  at  the  first  hearing.  When  the  actual  community 
singing  of  the  song  begins,  the  leader  will  sing  as  little  as 
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possible  with  the  group  so  that  he  may  the  more  readily 
detect  spots  which  need  his  help  and  make  the  group  more 
independent. 

Special  Treatments  of  Songs  and  Devices  in  Leading 

If  the  leader  feels  that  the  audience  is  not  doing  it  best 
and  the  singing  has  become  sluggish,  it  sometimes  helps  to 
divide  the  audience  into  groups,  having  these  groups  sing 
against  each  other.  The  introduction  of  stunt  songs  and 
rounds  such  as  Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat  is  also  helpful. 
Or  a  song  combat  may  be  tried,  one  half  the  group  singing 
There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail  while  the  other  half  sings  Keep 
the  Home  Fires  Burning.  Other  songs  which  may  be  used 
similarly  are  Tipperary  and  Pack  Up  Your  Troubles.  Among 
the  devices  used  to  introduce  variety  into  singing  are  the 
stamping  of  feet  and  swaying  to  the  time  of  music  and  special 
motions  in  different  songs. 

Antiphonal  Singing  —  One  of  the  most  valuable  ways  of 
bringing  out  the  significance  of  portions  of  a  song  and  at 
the  same  time  greatly  increasing  the  interest  and  pleasure  of 
the  singers  is  through  so-called  antiphonal  singing.  By 
this  is  meant  the  dividing  of  the  singers  into  various  groups 
and  the  allotting  to  them  of  separate  parts  of  the  song. 
This  apportioning  of  material  may  be  between  the  leader 
and  the  entire  group,  between  the  half  of  the  group  on  the 
right  and  that  on  the  left,  between  the  men  and  the  women, 
between  those  on  the  main  floor  and  those  in  the  balcony, 
and  so  on  with  other  more  or  less  natural  divisions  employ- 
ing space,  number,  sex,  age,  nationality,  color  of  hair,  eyes, 
clothes,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  There  may  be  from  two 
up  to  six  or  eight  groups  singing  now  separately,  now  in 
combinations  of  three  or  four  or  the  entire  body.  The  guid- 
ing principle  is  the  effect  that  it  will  produce,  whether  in 
heightened  interpretation  or  in  heightened  interest.  In  the 
chorus  of  Old  Black  Joe  half  the  group  may  sing  the  first 
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"Vm  coming"  while  the  other  half  sings  the  second,  "Fm 
coming/'  then  the  entire  body  may  unite  in  singing,  "I 
hear  those  gentle  voices  calling. "  Then  on  the  last  three 
words  a  small  group  of  children,  or  the  women  in  the  balcony, 
or  the  men  in  the  front  seats,  or  the  soloists  on  the  stage, 
may  sing.  In  Old  Folks  at  Home  the  women  may  sing, 
"Way  down  upon  the  Swanee  River,"  the  men  answering 
with,  "Far,  far  away."  Numerous  divisions  of  this  kind 
may  be  made,  even  to  the  dividing  up  of  a  phrase.  These 
divisions  are  very  helpful  when  they  succeed,  but  may  be 
quite  unfortunate  when  wrongly  used. 

Other  Devices  —  With  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 
there  are  possibilities  for  an  inspiring  climax  if  the  audience 
is  asked  to  sing  the  refrain  after  the  manner  of  a  body  of 
troops  singing  as  they  march.  The  chorus  is  sung  three 
times  —  first,  pianissimo,  as  the  body  of  troops  are  first 
heard  in  the  distance;  second,  mezzoforte,  as  they  draw 
nearer,  and  third,  fortissimo,  as  they  pass  by. 

When  there  is  a  fairly  even  proportion  of  men  and  women 
in  the  audience,  the  old  song  Reuben  and  Rachel  may  be  sung 
as  a  canon,  the  "Reuben"  being  given  the  women,  the 
"Rachel"  the  men.  After  the  words  "Reuben"  have  been 
sung  by  the  women,  the  men  begin  their  "Rachel,  Rachel," 
and  the  two  continue  in  vocal  rivalry,  the  men  ending  a 
measure  after  the  women. 

In  Mistress  Shady,  the  singing  of  the  days  of  the  week  may 
be  accented  by  having  the  people  clap  their  hands  as  each 
day  is  reached  and  stamp  their  feet  similarly  as  the  song  is 
repeated. 

Substitutes  for  Words  in  Singing  —  Whistling,  humming 
and  singing  with  neutral  syllables  "Oh,"  "Ah,"  "Loo," 
"Ho,"  "Ha,"  "Zoom"  and  others  are  not  only  welcome 
changes  from  the  singing  which  sometimes  attract  people 
who  are  not  able  to  sing  the  words,  but  they  frequently 
bring  about  unusually  beautiful  results.    Whistling,  for 
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example,  gives  a  pure  tone,  and  especially  when  done  by 
women  is  more  beautiful  than  much  mixed  singing.  A  com- 
bination of  women  humming  and  men  whistling  will  fre- 
quently do  away  with  much  harshness.  In  using  the  neu- 
tral syllables  one  should  be  selected,  as  far  as  possible,  which 
is  appropriate  to  the  idea  which  the  leader  is  trying  to  ex- 
press. For  instance,  humming  in  a  song  such  as  Drink  to 
Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes  or  Sweet  and  Low  may  imitate  the 
sound  of  a  string  orchestra;  with  a  boat  song  such  as  Santa 
Lucia  it  may  suggest  the  sighing  of  the  wind  or  the  faint  waft- 
ing by  the  wind  of  the  distant  sound  as  the  singers  in  their 
boats  recede  into  the  distance.  Combinations  of  the  whis- 
tling and  the  neutral  syllables  and  of  antiphonal  effects  with 
words  may  be  made  very  beautiful.  In  large  gatherings  of 
many  women  and  few  men  the  women's  voices  humming 
the  parts  furnish  a  beautiful  background  for  the  singing  of 
the  words  by  the  men. 

Other  treatments  of  songs  which  ingenious  leaders  use 
range  from  slight  variations  in  tempo  such  as  a  big  retard 
on  the  word  " smile"  whenever  it  occurs  in  Pack  Up  Your 
Troubles  to  rather  involved  movements  such  as  those  neces- 
sitated in  the  singing  of  John  Brown's  Baby.  The  justifi- 
cation for  such  deviations  from  genuine  music  direction  is 
found  not  in  the  musical  results  but  in  the  general  good  fel- 
lowship produced.  Frequently  such  treatments  will  serve 
as  the  beginning  for  many  fine  musical  results  later.  The 
leader,  nevertheless,  must  constantly  guard  against  the  con- 
ception that  the  putting-over  of  stunts  is  an  end  in  itself. 

Accompaniments 

In  case  there  are  several  pianists  among  the  members  of 
the  class,  it  will  be  well  to  include  some  work  in  accompany- 
ing community  sings.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  practi- 
cable to  use  the  various  pianists  now  and  then  for  accompany- 
ing during  the  exercises  in  the  class.    This  would  be  espe- 
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cially  valuable  during  the  individual  demonstrations  of  lead- 
ing when  the  candidates  would  gain  valuable  experience  in 
working  with  a  strange  accompanist.  Such  matters  as 
sounding  the  chord  for  a  song  and  bringing  out  certain 
rhythmic  effects  should  be  pointed  out  in  connection  with 
this  use  of  the  pianist. 

Because  of  the  highly  specialized  knowledge  and  training 
necessary  in  conducting  bands  and  orchestras,  the  technical 
difficulties  involved  and  general  musicianship  required,  the 
training  of  volunteers  for  leadership  in  this  particular  phase 
of  the  community  music  movement  cannot  successfully  be 
given  in  brief  institutes.  It  is  important,  however,  that 
song  leaders  shall  have  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
directing,  as  they  relate  to  orchestras  and  bands.  For  ex- 
ample, song  leaders  whose  songs  may  at  times  be  accom- 
panied by  orchestras  and  bands  should  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  acquiring  the  habit  of  correct  baton  movements. 
When  standing  before  an  orchestra  or  band  with  which  the 
average  song  leader  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  rehearse, 
it  is  very  necessary  for  the  success  of  his  efforts  that  the 
players  may  understand  at  a  glance  exactly  what  it  is  he 
requests  of  them.  Usually  no  words  accompany  the  music 
in  orchestra  and  band  scores,  and  the  players  are  dependent 
upon  the  baton  movements  of  the  leader. 

Suggestions  for  the  Administration  of  the  School 

Attitude  of  Instructor 

The  instructor  should  approach  every  session  of  his  song 
leaders'  school  with  all  the  vitality,  enthusiasm  and  good 
humor  that  he  would  exert  toward  the  leading  of  a  community 
sing.  By  his  own  energy  he  must  arouse  the  candidates  to 
a  like  strenuosity,  so  that  great  physical  impetus  may  be 
given  to  the  instruction.  The  quality  of  enthusiasm  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  this  may  be  communicated  to  the  candi- 
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dates  and  they  may  catch  the  inspiration  of  the  work.  Most 
of  all,  the  instructor  should  take  care  that  he  does  not 
exhibit  a  strict  schoolroom  manner  toward  the  candidates. 
He  should  be  as  alert  to  maintain  an  atmosphere  of  good 
humor  as  if  he  were  facing  a  community  sing  audience. 

Morale  of  the  School 

These  suggestions,  if  followed,  should  be  effective  in  build- 
ing up  an  esprit  de  corps  in  the  class.  In  order  that  the 
candidates  may  eventually  become  a  loyal  force  of  volunteer 
song  leaders,  it  is  necessary  to  transform  them  from  a  col- 
lection of  non-assimilated  strangers  into  one  body  that  will 
have  a  definite  group  morale.  For  this  reason  it  is  advis- 
able to  encourage  very  early  in  the  course  a  spirit  of  respon- 
sibility among  the  members.  Let  them  have  a  vote  upon 
such  various  matters  as  it  is  advisable  to  bring  up  before 
them.  It  would  be  well,  also,  if  the  formation  of  some  sort 
of  a  song  leaders'  association  should  be  evolved  in  the  class. 
The  wise  instructor  by  presenting  certain  ideas  and  ques- 
tions will  bring  out  from  the  class  itself  the  suggestion  for 
such  an  association.  Along  this  line,  an  outstanding  or  a 
reunion  of  the  class  might  be  held  in  the  midst  of  the  course, 
and  certainly  at  the  ending  of  the  series  it  would  be  well  to 
have  a  get-together  dinner  of  the  class.  This  should  lead 
up  to  regular  reunion  meetings  of  the  song  leaders'  associa- 
tion, once  a  month  or  at  any  designated  time. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

While  the  course  is  going  on,  it  is  expedient  to  inform 
the  members  as  to  various  occasions  when  they  may  witness 
the  directing  of  community  sings  so  that  they  may  gain  ex- 
perience by  observation.  It  is  well  to  make  it  the  require- 
ment for  a  diploma  that  the  candidate  shall  have  witnessed 
a  certain  number  of  sings,  possibly  five.  This  can  be  checked 
up  by  giving  the  candidates  a  slip  which  they  are  to  present 
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to  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  sing,  this  in  turn  to  be  handed 
in  at  the  office. 

The  number  of  sings  which  must  be  led  as  a  requirement 
for  a  diploma  may  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  city  and 
the  possibilities  of  securing  such  openings  for  the  candidates. 
That  is,  in  a  fairly  large  city  the  number  might  be  placed  at 
five  sings,  whereas  in  a  big  city  ten  might  be  the  limit. 
The  candidates  should  be  urged  to  go  out  and  find  such 
openings  for  themselves;  in  other  words,  to  persuade  people 
to  have  community  singing  which  they  are  to  direct.  This 
will  have  the  result  of  stimulating  the  growth  of  community 
singing  in  the  town.  The  other  sings  of  the  required  num- 
ber must  be  arranged  by  the  office  representing  the  head- 
quarters of  the  organization  conducting  the  school.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  valuable  to  make  the  candidates  feel  that 
the  office  is  their  headquarters,  where  they  may  drop  in  at 
any  time  to  get  such  material  as  is  needed.  Those  who  do 
the  assigning  of  these  volunteer  leaders  should  keep  in  mind 
the  personalities  and  capabilities  of  each  so  that  the  right 
person  is  assigned  to  each  place. 

In  handling  these  candidates  great  tact  must  be  used,  for 
although  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  volunteer  leaders,  it  is  hard 
to  hold  them.  Therefore,  when  taking  up  with  any  candi- 
date the  matter  of  leading  a  particular  sing,  the  candidate 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  has  a  great  responsibility  in 
leading  this  sing  and  also  that  he  has  an  opportunity  for 
doing  some  real  service.  No  attempt  should  be  made, 
however,  to  gloss  over  the  conditions  that  he  may  expect  to 
find  with  this  particular  gathering.  He  is  to  be  told  just 
what  will  be  the  resources  in  the  way  of  accompanist  and 
other  facilities,  the  result  being  that  if  he  is  able  to  conduct 
a  good  sing  he  will  feel  that  he  has  accomplished  some- 
thing in  spite  of  handicaps.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping 
track  of  these  sings  the  candidate  should  be  provided  with 
report  cards  made  out  somewhat  as  follows : 
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Report  Card 

Name  of  Song  Leader. 

Place  

Time  of  Meeting  


 Date, 

.Address  

Length  of  Sing... 


Directions  

Accompaniment  

Sing  under  Auspices  of 

Person  in  Charge  

Purpose  of  Meeting  

Attendance  

Remarks:  


Sign  here  

Commencement  Exercises 

When  a  long  enough  period  has  elapsed  for  the  members  of 
the  class  to  complete  their  required  number  of  sings  led  by 
them,  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  graduation  exercises  for 
the  school.  At  this  time  it  may  be  appropriate  to  have  a 
brief  inspirational  speech  from  someone  connected  with  the 
work  and  to  have  each  of  the  successful  candidates  lead  the 
audience  in  certain  songs  before  the  presentation  of  the  dip- 
lomas. These  diplomas  might  be  worded  somewhat  as 
follows: 

Certificate 

This  is  to  certify  that  

has  successfully  completed  the  prescribed  course  in  song  leading  and  has  led 
community  singing  underjthe  auspices  of  (give  name  of  committee  or 
community  organization). 

These  certificates  may  be  signed  by  the  instructor,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  organization. 


Music  for  Everybody,  by  Bartholomew  and  Lawrence  (Chapters  I,  II,  III). 

Abingdon  Press,  New  York.  $1.00. 
Military  Singing,  a  short  drill  in  fundamental  principles  for  training  song 

leaders  in  the  army,  navy  and  marines.    Issued  by  Music  Committee  of 

the  National  War  Work  Council,  Y.M.C.A. 
The  Orchestra,  by  Berlioz.    H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  New  York.  $4.00-$6.00. 
Technic  of  the  Baton,  by  Stoessel.    Carl  Fischer,  New  York.  $1.50. 
Essentials  of  Conducting,  by  Gehrkens.    Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston.  $1.75. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  CONTEST  IDEA  IN  MUSIC 

For  many  years  contests  in  which  individuals  and  teams 
measure  their  physical  strength  and  athletic  prowess  have 
been  a  feature  of  American  life.  It  is  comparatively  re- 
cently in  America,  however,  that  contests  in  music,  drama, 
art  and  handcraft  have  aroused  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
physical  contests.  At  the  present  time  interest  in  musical 
contests  is  running  high.  Each  year  sees  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  participants  and  in  the  resulting  values. 
The  county  and  district  musical  contests  conducted  in  the 
schools  of  Kansas,  culminating  in  a  state-wide  contest  in 
which  thousands  of  contestants  take  part,  are  attracting 
nation-wide  attention.  College  glee  club  contests  have  be- 
come notable  events.  Music  memory  contests  are  arousing 
an  interest  comparable  only  to  that  which  is  traditional  in 
college  football  games. 

There  are  distinct  values  in  the  contest  idea  as  exemplified 
in  music  memory  contests  and  other  forms  of  musical  compe- 
tition. Such  contests  necessitate  a  long  period  of  careful 
study  preceding  them,  arouse  interest  and  enthusiasm,  create 
the  inspiration  which  comes  from  hearing  a  large  number 
of  others  who  are  striving  for  the  same  end,  increase  the 
participants'  knowledge  of  music,  offer  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish and  improve  standards,  arouse  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity in  school  music  activities,  educate  the  public  musi- 
cally and  teach  team  play. 

While  the  values  of  the  music  memory  contest  are  self- 
evident  in  their  effect  on  the  individual  and  the  community 
as  a  whole,  a  number  of  authorities  are  recognizing  certain 
dangers  which  must  be  met.    Chief  among  these  is  the 
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fact  that  contests  have  a  tendency  to  create  disappoint- 
ment, dissatisfaction,  discouragement  and  perhaps  ill-feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  unsuccessful  contestants.  There  is  also 
a  tendency  to  cultivate  in  some  children  a  spirit  of  aggres- 
sive, personal  victory,  of  rivalry  and  competition  which  is 
detrimental  to  the  child  as  an  individual  and  to  the  group 
as  a  whole.  Another  disadvantage  which  has  been  pointed 
out  is  the  possible  over-emphasis  on  the  preparation  for  the 
contest  to  the  neglect  of  regular  school  work.  There  is, 
too,  the  danger  which  lies  in  permitting  music  memory 
contests  to  become  mere  memory  tests.  Many  music  super- 
visors and  other  officials  are  recognizing  this  and  are  attempt- 
ing to  avoid  it  in  the  schools  by  relating  the  contest  to  music 
appreciation,  choral  training,  sight  reading  and  every  phase 
of  music  work. 

The  Eisteddfod 

A  notable  development  in  the  contest  idea  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  Eisteddfod  —  a  competition  in  the  arts  in- 
cluding all  branches  of  music  from  the  great  chorus  to  the 
solo  number,  from  the  orchestra  to  the  individual  player 
on  an  instrument,  from  bands  to  individual  players  on 
advanced  instruments,  and  involving  all  forms  of  drama, 
pageantry,  oratory  and  art,  and,  in  recent  years,  physical 
education,  folk  dancing  and  national  dancing. 

The  Eisteddfod  is  of  Welsh  origin,  dating  back  to  the 
fourth  century  A.D.  The  Welsh  Eisteddfods  were  similar 
in  many  ways  to  the  festivals  of  the  Greeks  which  asso- 
ciated music,  drama  and  art  with  athletic  contests.  The 
Welsh  people  of  Utica,  New  York,  have  for  the  last  sixty- 
seven  years  held  Eisteddfods,  and  isolated  festivals  have 
been  conducted  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  notably  in 
the  middle  West  and  the  Northwest. 

Among  the  most  recent  adaptations  of  the  old  Eisteddfod 
is  the  Eisteddfod  of  Ventura  County,  California,  first  con- 
ducted in  1924  under  the  auspices  of  Oxnard  Community 
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Service,  and  bringing  together  about  4000  participants. 
In  1925  Ventura  County  held  its  second  Eisteddfod  with 
departments  in  music,  drama,  art,  essays  and  literature. 

The  Music  Department 

In  the  music  department  were  a  number  of  sections: 
Pianoforte  Section  —  The  grouping  for  children  was  as 
follows:  Under  ten,  under  twelve,  under  fourteen  and  under 
sixteen  years,  and  the  High  School  section.  Piano  adjudi- 
cation was  as  follows :  Accuracy  (notation,  rhythm,  memory), 
30  points;  tone  and  technique,  25;  interpretation  (phrasing, 
tempo),  30;  and  pedal,  15  —  total  100  points.  In  addition 
there  was  an  open  competition  for  all  individuals  over  ten 
years  of  age. 

Violin  and  String  Instrument  Section  —  Here  the  group- 
ings were  as  follows:  Under  ten,  over  ten  and  under  twelve, 
over  twelve  and  under  fourteen,  over  fourteen  and  under 
sixteen,  over  sixteen  and  under  eighteen,  and  open  (any 
age).  Violin  and  string  instrument  adjudication  was  as 
follows:  Interpretation,  20  points;  intonation,  20;  tone  and 
memory,  20;  technique,  20;  appearance,  10;  selection,  10  — 
total  100  points. 

Orchestra  Section  —  High  School  and  adult  orchestras 
took  part  in  this  competition.  Orchestra  adjudication  was 
as  follows:  Attack  and  phrasing,  20  points;  intonation, 
tone  quality,  25;  rhythm,  25;  ensemble  (balance  of  parts), 
20;  stage  deportment,  10  —  total  100  points. 

Vocal  Section  —  The  vocal  section  included  boys  and 
girls  under  thirteen,  thirteen  to  sixteen,  High  School  boys 
and  girls,  and  adult  competition.  Vocal  adjudication  was 
as  follows:  Stage  presence,  10  points;  intonation,  10;  ac- 
curacy as  to  notes  and  rests,  15;  breath  control  and  pro- 
duction of  voice,  20;  interpretation,  15;  diction,  10;  ex- 
pression and  phrasing,  10;  choice  of  selection,  10  — total 
100  points. 
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Choral  contests  were  arranged  for  twenty-five  or  more 
voices  and  service  clubs,  fraternal  orders,  church  choirs  and 
grade  school  and  high  school  glee  clubs  were  admitted. 
Choral  adjudication  was  as  follows:  Accuracy  of  notes  and 
rests,  10  points;  maintenance  of  pitch,  15;  balance  of  parts, 
15;  diction  (phrasing  and  articulation),  25;  quality  of  tone, 
15;  expression  and  conception  of  work  performed,  20  — 
total  100  points. 

Band  Section  —  This  section  was  open  to  amateur  bands 
of  not  more  than  twenty-six  players,  two  types  of  contests 
being  conducted  —  music  contests  and  drill  contests,  strictly 
military  according  to  infantry  drill  regulations.  Band  adju- 
dication was  as  follows:  Stage  appearance  and  deportment, 
15  points;  attack  (clarity  of  finish  in  beginning  and  ending 
phrases),  10;  intonation  (tone  quality  and  " in-tune-ness " 
of  band),  20;  execution  (clarity  of  articulation),  15;  en- 
semble (balance  of  parts  and  unity  of  performance),  20; 
interpretation  (according  to  authentic  rendition,  phrasing, 
tempo,  style  and  evident  musicianship),  20  —  total  100 
points. 

There  has  been  initiated  a  movement  throughout  southern 
California  to  perpetuate  these  events  and  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Eisteddfod  Association  has  been  organized  to  carry 
on  the  activities.  Under  this  plan  local  district  Eisteddfods 
are  held,  the  winners  coming  together  to  compete  in  an 
all-Southern  California  contest. 

Music  Memory  Contests 

In  many  instances  music  memory  contests  are  con- 
ducted in  the  schools  under  the  leadership  of  school  authori- 
ties. Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  state-wide 
contests,  they  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  State 
Universities.  In  a  number  of  cities  Community  Service 
groups,  local  municipal  recreation  systems  and  other  com- 
munity groups  are  in  charge.    While  local  conditions  must 
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determine  the  plan  of  operation  in  different  communities 
there  is  a  fairly  well  standardized  method  of  procedure 
which  may  be  pretty  generally  applied. 

General  Procedure 

The  music  memory  contest  involves  a  period  of  prepara- 
tion lasting  from  six  to  twelve  weeks.  Very  often  the  final 
contests  are  held  in  connection  with  Music  Week,  and 
coming  at  this  time  they  are  very  effective.  Many  officials 
feel,  however,  that  the  music  memory  contest  is  in  itself 
so  important  that  it  should  be  arranged  at  some  other  date. 

During  this  period  the  participants  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  as  often  as  possible  all  the  numbers  in  a 
list  of  from  twenty-four  to  fifty  standard  compositions 
selected  by  the  committee.  At  the  schools  the  selections 
are  played  each  day  or  several  times  weekly,  either  during 
the  music  period  at  assembly,  during  luncheon,  at  recess 
and  possibly  after  school.  At  home  the  compositions  are 
played  on  the  piano,  piano-player  or  phonograph.  They 
are  also  presented  in  moving  picture  houses,  churches  and 
at  the  various  music  stores.  Accompanists  and  other 
instrumental  players  are  listed  who  will  volunteer  to  go 
to  the  factories  and  other  places.  During  the  preliminary 
period  concerts  are  held  at  which  some  of  the  selections 
are  played. 

In  a  city-wide  contest  it  is  necessary  to  hold  preliminary 
contests  in  the  various  organizations  to  eliminate  all  but 
the  best  contestants  who  will  represent  their  organizations 
in  the  final  contest,  when  decisions  are  rendered  and  prizes 
awarded. 

Suggestions  for  Organization 

The  committee  directly  in  charge  of  the  program  may 
consist  of  a  general  chairman,  secretary  and  five  chairmen 
of  sub-committees  on  Cooperation,  Publicity,  Concerts  and 
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Competition  (this  committee  may  be  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, if  desired)  —  Prizes  and  Scrap  Books.  Other  com- 
mittees may  be  added  as  local  conditions  require.  The 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  schools  has  an  important  part  to 
play  in  the  organization  plan  since  the  work  in  the  schools 
is  in  his  hands.  The  grades  usually  included  are  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  high 
school  pupils.  If  the  contest  is  to  be  community- wide, 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  not  only  the  cooperation  of  the 
Board  of  Education  but  that  of  the  managers  of  depart- 
ment stores,  factories  and  other  industrial  organizations, 
the  pastors  of  local  churches,  the  music  dealers,  the  women's 
clubs  and  other  local  groups. 

Classification  of  Contestants 

While  the  general  plan  in  the  majority  of  communities 
has  been  to  have  a  general  group,  a  classification  may  be 
worked  out.  A  definite  announcement  of  the  prizes  and 
classifications  should  be  made  prior  to  the  six  weeks'  in- 
tensive study  and  publicity,  and  some  method  of  enrolling 
the  contestants  devised  after  the  six  weeks'  publicity  but 
immediately  prior  to  the  final  competition. 

Selections 

The  following  list  of  selections  for  use  in  the  first  year 
of  a  community  music  memory  contest  has  been  prepared 
by  Peter  W.  Dykema,  Professor  of  Music  Education  at 
Columbia  University.*  The  list  is  designed  to  cover  a 
period  of  six  weeks,  four  numbers  being  assigned  each  week, 
one  each  for  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
Friday  is  devoted  to  a  review  and  Saturday  and  Sunday 
often  have  no  specific  work  assigned  them. 

*  When  this  material  is  reproduced  in  the  newspapers,  credit  should  be 
given  to  Professor  Dykema  as  follows:  "Music  Memory  Contest  Selections 
List  No.  1  prepared  for  Community  Service  by  Professor  Peter  W.  Dykema 
of  Columbia  University." 
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For  the  First  Year 

Selection                             Composer  Nationality 

1.  From  the  Land  of  the  Sky-Blue  Water 

Charles  Wakefield  Cadman  American 

2.  Minuet  in  G                                  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  German 

3.  Triumphal  March  from  Aida                        Guiseppi  Verdi  Italian 

4.  Sextet  from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor            Gaetano  Donizetti  Italian 

5.  Stars  and  Stripes  forever                          John  Philip  Sousa  American 

6.  Unfinished  Symphony  (First  movement)        Franz  Schubert  Austrian 

7.  Barcarolle,  from  Tales  of  Hoffman            Jacques  Offenbach  German 

8.  Danse  Macabre  (Dance  of  Death)           Camille  Saint-Saens  French 

9.  Old  Black  Joe                                 Stephen  Collins  Foster  American 

10.  Liebestraum  (Dream  of  Love)  No.  3                   Franz  Liszt  Hungarian 

11.  Melody  in  F                                          Anton  Rubinstein  Russian 

12.  Oh  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove      Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  German 

13.  Largo  from  the  New  World  Symphony         Antomn  Dvorak  Bohemian 

14.  Minuet  from  Don  Juan               Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  German 

15.  Two  Grenadiers                                     Robert  Schumann  German 

16.  Morning  (or  Morning  Mood)  from  Peer  Gynt  Suite 

Edouard  Grieg  Norwegian 

17.  To  a  Wild  Rose                                   Edward  MacDowell  American 

18.  Pilgrims'  Chorus                                      Richard  Wagner  German 

19.  Marche  Slav                                          Peter  Tchaikovski  Russian 

20.  Silent  Night                                   John  Sigismund  Griiber  German 

21.  Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot                           Negro  Spiritual  American 

22.  Blue  Danube  Waltzes                                  Johann  Strauss  Austrian 

23.  Polonaise  Militaire                                  Frederick  Chopin  Polish 

24.  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  The  Messiah 

George  Friedrich  Handel  German 

For  the  Second  Year 

1.  Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming 

Stephen  Collins  Foster  American 

2.  Pomp  and  Circumstance  March  No.  1             Edward  Elgar  English 

3.  Bridal  Chorus,  from  Lohengrin                   Richard  Wagner  German 

4.  To  a  Water  Lily,  from  Woodland  Sketches 

Edward  MacDowell  American 

5.  Hark,  Hark  the  Lark                                  Franz  Schubert  Austrian 

6.  The  Swan                                         Camille  Saint-Saens  French 

7.  Overture  to  William  Tell                       Gioacchino  Rossini  Italian 

8.  Deep  River                                               Negro  Spiritual  American 

9.  Andante  from  the  Surprise  Symphony            Joseph  Haydn  Austrian 

10.  Andante  from  the  Fifth  Symphony     Ludwig  van  Beethoven  German 

11.  Air  for  the  G  String                         Johann  Sebastian  Bach  German 

12.  The  Year's  at  the  Spring                     Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  American 

13.  Traiimerei  (Dreaming)                            Robert  Schumann  German 

14.  Quartet  from  Rigoletto                               Guiseppe  Verdi  Italian 

15.  March  of  the  Toys                                    Victor  Herbert  American 
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16.  Lullaby                                               Johannes  Brahms  German 

17.  Waltz  of  the  Flowers  from  the  Nutcracker  Suite 

Peter  Tchaikovski  Russian 

18.  Toreador  Song  from  Carmen                          Georges  Bizet  French 

19.  Narcissus  from  Water  Scenes                      Ethelbert  Nevin  American 

20.  Spinning  Song  from  Songs  Without  Words 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  German 

21.  By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka                 Thurlow  Lieurance  American 

22.  Funeral  March  from  Sonata  in  B  Flat  Minor 

Frederick  Chopin  Polish 

23.  Anitra's  Dance  and  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King, 

from  Peer  Gynt  Suite                               Edouard  Grieg  Norwegian 

24.  Festival  Te  Deum  (No.  7  in  E  Flat)                Dudley  Buck  American 

Note.  —  It  will  be  invaluable  for  music  memory  contest  committees  to 
have  copies  of  Complete  Music  Memory  Selections,  Lists  No.  1  and  No.  2.* 
These  contain  not  only  the  lists  which  have  been  given  but  also  interesting 
information  regarding  the  selections  and  composers  which  may  be  used  for 
publicity  purposes.    A  list  for  a  third  year's  contest  is  now  available. 

Publicity 

In  order  to  keep  the  contest  before  the  community  there 
should  be  plenty  of  good  publicity  before  and  during  the 
contest,  and  for  this  purpose  the  cooperation  of  the  local 
press  should  be  secured. 

Before  the  contest  begins  there  may  be  articles  announc- 
ing the  idea,  with  a  few  details  telling  how  it  will  be  carried 
out,  a  story  of  the  spread  of  the  idea  of  music  memory 
contests  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  announcement  of 
the  selections  to  be  used  at  the  contest,  a  story  about  the 
prizes  and  an  article  giving  the  general  idea  of  the  music 
memory  scrap  book.  Each  day  during  the  contest  the 
papers  should  be  requested  to  give  the  story  of  the  selec- 
tion chosen  for  the  following  day.  (See  Complete  Music 
Memory  Selections  previously  mentioned.)  The  Friday  and 
Sunday  issues  are  usually  utilized  for  general  news  stories 
telling  of  the  progress  of  the  contest.  There  may  also 
be  news  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  review  concerts,  the 
first  of  which  comes  at  the  end  of  the  third  week,  interviews 
with  leading  citizens  and  articles  giving  the  rules  of  the 

*  Published  by  P.R.A.A.    $0.50  each. 
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contest.  The  cards  or  sheets  for  the  final  contests  should 
also  appear  in  the  paper. 

Music  Memory  Scrap  Books 

An  interesting  and  important  project  in  connection  with 
the  contest  is  the  making  of  scrap  books.  This  activity  is 
usually  handled  by  a  special  sub-committee.  The  con- 
testants are  classified  in  three  groups  —  children  of  fourteen, 
younger  persons  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen, 
and  individuals  over  eighteen.  Prizes  are  awarded  for  the 
best  books  on  the  basis  of  completeness  of  material,  neat- 
ness, general  attractiveness,  faithfulness  to  the  ideas  of  the 
compositions  and  originality  of  interpretation.  Three  types 
of  material  in  general  appear  in  the  scrap  book:  1.  News- 
paper articles,  reports  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  city  and 
the  daily  stories  of  the  history  and  meaning  of  the  selec- 
tion. 2.  Pictures  giving  facts  connected  with  each  selec- 
tion, such  as  the  picture  of  the  composer,  his  birthplace, 
and  cities  in  which  he  lived  and  worked.  (Such  pictures 
may  be  found  in  old  magazines  and  phonograph  catalogues.) 
3.  Pictures,  drawings  and  decorations  which  suggest  the 
spirit  of  the  composition  as  it  appears  to  the  designer  of  the 
scrap  book. 

Note.  —  The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  has  issued  a  sheet  of 
pictures  of  forty-two  famous  composers  which  may  be  secured  from  the 
Educational  Department  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  at  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  and  from  local  Victor  dealers. 

Awards 

Awards  may  be  made  either  to  schools  whose  teams  of 
five  or  more  pupils  make  the  best  combined  records  at  the 
finals,  to  individuals  with  high  scores,  or  to  both.  Awards 
to  schools  usually  consist  of  some  addition  to  the  school's 
musical  equipment.  Frequently  the  winning  school  re- 
ceives a  bronze  tablet  or  a  banner.  Awards  to  individuals 
consist  of  medals,  pins,  musical  instruments  or  books.  In 
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instances  where  a  number  of  contestants  make  perfect 
scores  it  is  necessary  to  hold  elimination  contests,  the 
material  used  consisting  of  excerpts  from  numbers  on  the 
contest  sheet.  These  excerpts  should  be  made  progressively 
shorter  as  the  competitors  are  weeded  out,  and  the  most 
difficult  selections  are  chosen.  All  contestants  making  per- 
fect scores  are  given  some  mark  of  distinction  such  as  a 
pin  or  a  badge. 

The  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music 
offers  a  number  of  awards  in  initial  contests  to  encourage 
city-wide  contests.  These  awards  consist  of  medals,  bronze 
tablets,  banners,  pins  and  books.  Further  information  may 
be  secured  from  the  Bureau,  45  West  45th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

The  Final  Contest 

The  final  event  of  the  contest  is  usually  made  a  gala 
occasion,  taking  place  in  the  high  school  auditorium  or 
some  large  public  hall.  The  contestants  are  given  tickets 
for  their  friends.  Upon  entering  the  hall  each  contestant  is 
given  a  card  on  which  to  write  his  answers.  Usually  a  news- 
paper or  a  music  dealer  is  willing  to  contribute  these  cards. 

The  Card.  The  card  generally  used,  which  may  be 
mimeographed  or  printed,  contains  space  for  twenty-four 
compositions,  one  line  for  each.  The  first  number  appears 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  twenty-fourth  at  the  top. 
There  should  be  five  columns,  the  first  containing  the 
number,  the  second  a  wide  space  for  the  name  of  the  com- 
position, the  third  a  smaller  space  for  the  name  of  the 
composer,  the  fourth  a  small  space  for  his  nationality,  and 
the  fifth  a  very  small  space  for  the  mark  received  on  that 
selection.  At  the  bottom  there  should  be  space  for  the 
contestant's  name  and  address.  In  Corning,  New  York, 
it  was  found  advisable  to  have  no  names  whatever  appear 
on  the  sheet,  identification  being  by  a  coupon  numbered  to 
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correspond  with  the  number  on  the  card  and  detached 
prior  to  turning  in  the  sheets  to  the  judges. 

If  the  spectators  wish  to  participate  in  the  contest,  they 
may  be  supplied  with  similar  sheets  of  different  color. 
Contestants  should  be  seated  on  the  floor,  the  visitors  in 
the  balcony. 

Playing  the  Selections  —  The  selections  may  be  played  on 
the  piano,  violin,  by  an  orchestra  or  on  a  phonograph.  The 
entire  selection  should  not  be  played  as  this  makes  the 
contest  too  simple.  Where  it  is  desired  to  make  the  compe- 
tition very  difficult,  only  eight  measures  of  each  selection 
are  played.  In  some  instances  fragments  are  taken  from 
the  middle  of  a  composition.  After  each  number  is  played 
the  contestant  writes  down  his  name,  the  composer  and 
other  information  asked  for. 

Marking  the  Papers  —  As  soon  as  the  contest  is  over  the 
papers  are  collected,  the  judges  count  up  the  scores  and 
announce  the  decision.  The  usual  method  of  marking  is 
to  give  two  points  for  the  composition,  two  for  the  com- 
poser, one  for  his  nationality  and  an  additional  point  for 
correctness  of  spelling.  In  the  1925  contest  in  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  the  grading  in  the  final  test  was  based  wholly 
on  percentages,  three  factors  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion —  the  number  eligible  to  the  finals,  the  number  present 
at  the  finals  and  the  number  of  perfect  scores  made  at  that 
time.  Score  pins  were  awarded  each  child  making  100% 
either  in  the  preliminary  try-outs  or  the  final. 

While  the  marking  is  being  done  a  concert  may  be  given 
for  the  audience  and  possibly  a  brief  address  given  on  the 
purpose  of  the  contest  and  the  community  music  program. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  contest  in 
Corning,  New  York,  appeared  in  a  local  paper. 

1.  Contest  Groups  —  Contestants  are  to  be  divided  into  five  groups,  for 
each  of  which  a  valuable  prize  has  been  provided.    No  contestant  can  enter 
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more  than  one  group.  These  groups,  with  their  designating  letters,  are  as 
follows: 

a  Grammar  school  pupils  from  the  5th  to  8th  grade  inclusive. 

b  High  school  students. 

c  Students  of  music. 

d  Adults  not  professional  musicians. 

e  Professional  musicians. 

Note.  —  A  professional  musician  is  defined  as  a  person  who  has  earned 
money  from  his  or  her  music. 

2  The  contest  will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  Corning  Free  Academy 
on  Thursday  evening,  November  20,  at  8  o'clock. 

3.  No  contest  blanks  will  be  given  out  after  the  contest  begins.  This 
means  that  every  contestant  should  arrive  at  the  Academy  not  later  than 
seven-thirty. 

4.  In  the  entrance  lobby  will  be  found  several  tables  attended  by  members 
of  the  committee,  each  table  bearing  a  letter  corresponding  to  the  symbol 
letter  of  one  of  the  groups.  Go  directly  to  the  table  displaying  the  letter 
of  your  group,  receive  your  blank  and  pass  immediately  to  the  seat  assigned 
you  by  an  usher. 

5.  Contestants  may  not  bring  with  them  scrap  books,  lists  of  the  com- 
positions or  helps  of  any  kind.  Each  contestant  should  have  pencil  or 
fountain  pen,  preferably  the  former. 

6.  The  manner  of  filling  out  the  blanks  will  be  explained  from  the  platform 
before  the  contest  begins.  Do  not  place  name,  initials  or  any  other  personal 
identification  marks  on  the  blanks.  Any  such  marks  will  make  it  necessary 
for  the  judges  to  reject  the  paper.  Identification  will  be  provided  for  in 
another  way. 

7.  The  procedure  for  the  contest  itself  is  as  follows:  A  violinist  and  a 
pianist  will  play  short  phrases  (in  most  instances  eight  measures)  from  each 
of  the  twenty-four  compositions  successively.  Neither  the  musicians  nor  the 
person  that  places  the  music  on  the  rack  of  the  piano  will  know  beforehand 
the  order  in  which  the  compositions  are  to  be  played.  The  music  will  be 
drawn  blindly  from  a  pile.  After  each  phrase  (eight  measures)  is  played, 
one  minute  and  thirty  seconds  will  be  allowed  the  contestants  to  write  down 
in  the  proper  spaces  on  the  blanks  the  name  of  the  composition,  the  name  of 
the  composer  and  the  nationality  of  the  composer.  After  the  twenty-four 
phrases  have  been  played,  papers  will  be  immediately  collected  by  the  ushers 
and  given  to  the  judges  who  will  retire  to  mark  them.  In  this  period  there 
will  be  singing  by  the  entire  audience.  Announcement  of  contest  results 
will  be  made  from  the  platform  as  soon  as  the  judges  report. 

8.  Write  down  the  full  name  of  each  composition  as  it  has  been  used 
throughout  the  preliminary  work  of  the  contest.  Write  only  the  last  name 
of  each  composer. 

9.  Remember  that,  in  the  event  of  close  contests  in  any  group,  neatness, 
completeness  and  general  appearance  of  papers  will  count. 

10.  Each  contestant  is  placed  strictly  on  his  honor  to  remain  absolutely 
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quiet  throughout  the  contest  and  neither  to  give  nor  receive  aid  of  any  kind 

whatsoever. 

11.  No  one  but  contestants  and  members  of  the  committee  will  be  allowed 
on  the  main  floor.  The  gallery  will  be  open  to  friends  and  the  general  public 
to  the  limit  of  its  seating  capacity. 

Music  Appreciation 

Mere  information  about  music  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
stimulating  effects  of  sound  and  tone  do  not  constitute  an 
appreciation  of  music;  a  music  memory  contest  in  itself 
will  not  develop  a  love  for  music.  It  is  not  sufficient 
through  a  music  memory  contest  to  introduce  a  large 
number  of  individuals  to  the  world's  best  music.  The 
craving  for  more  good  music  which  such  a  contest  creates 
must  be  satisfied,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  leisure 
time  program  to  make  possible  further  knowledge  and 
more  widespread  appreciation. 

For  the  purpose  of  fostering  musical  appreciation  it  may 
be  necessary  not  only  to  work  with  existing  groups  which 
may  make  listening  to  music  one  of  their  regular  activities, 
but  to  create  groups  which  will  devote  themselves  specifi- 
cally to  such  a  program.  It  is  usually  advisable  to  call  such 
groups  " musical  appreciation  clubs"  rather  than  " music 
study  clubs,"  a  term  suggesting  to  many  a  laborious  edu- 
cational process.  These  organizations  are  usually  of  two 
kinds  —  adult  musical  appreciation  clubs  and  children's 
musical  appreciation  clubs. 

The  adult  musical  appreciation  clubs  should  be  informal 
in  nature,  made  up  of  individuals  spontaneously  drawn 
together  during  a  music  memory  contest  or  some  similar 
event.  It  will,  in  most  instances,  strengthen  such  a  group 
if  it  can  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  body  in 
charge  of  the  community's  leisure  time  program.  The  co- 
operation of  local  musicians  should  be  secured  for  special 
talks  on  music  and  the  rendition  of  selections  to  illustrate 
the  form  of  music  under  direction. 
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Children's  musical  appreciation  clubs  may  be  formed  in 
conjunction  with  the  music  program  of  the  public  schools 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  music  supervisor.  Such 
clubs  may  present  musicales  in  schools  and  community 
programs  and  exchange  talent  with  nearby  schools. 

Incidental  Music  Appreciation  Work 

Exercises  in  music  listening  form  an  interesting  part  of 
the  sessions  of  the  community  chorus,  a  song  leaders'  class, 
a  mothers'  meeting,  a  church  gathering  or  any  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  groups.  When  such  music  appreciation  work 
is  conducted  following  a  music  memory  contest,  the  various 
contest  selections  may  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  four  following  technical  considerations:  rhythm, 
melody,  harmony  and  form.  Local  musicians  can  always 
be  found  to  direct  these  activities. 

Importance  of  Developing  Musical  Appreciation 

The  building  up  of  appreciation  of  music  should  start 
with  the  child,  and  supervisors  of  music  and  other  school 
officials  are  increasingly  setting  as  their  objective  the  devel- 
opment, through  all  the  activities  in  the  school  music  pro- 
gram, of  a  real  and  lasting  appreciation  of  the  best  in  music. 
The  Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference  have  prepared 
courses  on  music  appreciation.  While  the  foundation 
for  such  an  appreciation  is  best  laid  in  the  schools,  the 
work  of  the  schools  should  be  continued  and  made  perma- 
nent through  the  community-wide  program  which  will  reach 
children  after  they  have  left  school  and  the  adults  who 
may  not  in  childhood  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  school 
program. 

Through  exercises  in  music  listening,  through  participa- 
tion in  the  activities  of  the  community  music  program,  the 
individual  will  progress  from  the  state  of  passive  listening 
to  that  of  active  or  creative  listening,  building  upon  the 
actual  music  a  new  conception  of  beauty. 
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Sources  of  Information 
From  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America: 

Working  out  a  Music  Memory  Contest.  $0.10. 
Complete  Music  Memory  Selections,  List  No.  1.  $0.50. 
Second  Year's  Music  Memory  Selections,  List  No.  2.  $0.50. 
Publicity  for  Music  Memory  Contest.  $0.20. 
Following  Up  a  Music  Memory  Contest.  $0.10. 
Bibliography  in  Music  Memory  Contest. 

From  the  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music : 

General  descriptive  booklet  on  the  Music  Memory  Contest. 
The  Organization  of  County  and  State  Music  Memory  Contests. 
Sample  answer  blanks  showing  arrangement  of  information  required  of 
candidates  at  final  contests.    $0.50  per  hundred. 

From  other  Sources: 

The  Fundamentals  of  Music,  by  Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  Oliver  Ditson  Company, 
Boston.  $1.50. 

From  Song  to  Symphony,  by  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  Oliver  Ditson  Company, 
Boston.  $1.50. 

(Adopted  as  textbooks  by  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  for  a  course  of  study  in  music  understanding.) 
Introduction  to  Music  Appreciation  and  History,  by  Dorothy  T.  Moyer, 

Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston.  $1.50. 
Common  Sense  of  Music,  by  Sigmund  Spaeth.    Boni  Liveright,  New  York. 
$2.00. 

Ears  to  Hear,  by  David  G.  Mason.    American  Library  Association,  Chicago. 
The  Complete  Book  of  the  Great  Musicians,  by  Percy  A.  Scholes.  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York  City,  $3,50, 
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NATIONAL  MUSIC  WEEK 

National  Music  Week  is  assuming  a  place  of  primary 
importance  in  the  community  music  program,  for  it  is  at 
that  time  that  every  community  music  group  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  program  in  an  organized  way 
and  every  phase  of  music  has  its  place.  The  concentration 
of  many  musical  events  in  a  single  week  has  for  its  purpose 
the  awakening  of  the  whole  community  to  the  importance 
of  music  as  a  factor  in  life.  The  variety  of  programs  makes 
it  possible  to  reach  people  of  varied  tastes,  and  gives  to 
Music  Week  a  democratic  and  inclusive  character. 

Since  1917  a  number  of  cities  have  been  holding  Music 
Week  on  various  dates,  but  it  was  not  until  May  4,  1924, 
that  the  first  synchronized  national  music  week  was  pro- 
moted by  the  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music  through  the  organization  of  the  National  Music 
Week  Committee.  During  that  first  year  there  were  452 
community-wide  observances,  328  partial  observances  and 
64  Music  Weeks  held  at  other  times  during  the  year  be- 
cause of  local  conditions.  In  1925,  694  cities  held  com- 
munity-wide Music  Week  celebrations,  while  322  had  partial 
observances.  There  is  great  advantage  in  a  synchronized 
observance  with  thousands  of  people  concentrating  at  the 
same  time  on  the  ideal  of  more  and  better  music  and  on 
the  celebration  of  the  week  in  May  at  the  culmination  of 
the  musical  season.  The  first  Sunday  in  May  of  each  year 
has  come  to  be  the  opening  date  of  National  Music  Week. 

Organizing  for  Music  Week 

There  is  usually  a  special  National  Music  Week  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  week,  though  it  is  sometimes  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Recreation  Department, 
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of  Community  Service  or  other  private  group  in  charge  of 
the  community's  recreation.  In  the  larger  cities  it  is  im- 
portant that  a  finance  committee  be  organized  early  in 
the  movement.  Many  sub-committees  on  various  features 
should  be  appointed ,  thereby  bringing  into  the  program 
large  numbers  of  individuals  and  groups.  In  one  city's 
celebration  of  1925  Music  Week  there  were  special  com- 
mittees on  finance,  public  schools,  city  government,  lunch- 
eon clubs,  churches,  women's  clubs,  hospitals  and  jails, 
music  for  shut-ins  at  home,  music  foreign  groups,  industrial 
groups,  commercial  groups,  band  concerts,  public  libraries, 
Parent-Teacher  groups,  official  programs,  publicity  and 
harmonica  contests. 

The  committees  should  be  widely  representative  of  com- 
munity interests,  both  public  and  private.  The  mayor, 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  school  music  super- 
visor, the  superintendent  of  recreation,  clergymen  and  repre- 
sentatives of  civic  and  commercial  clubs,  of  Y.M.C.A.'s  and 
Y.W.C.A.'s,  of  music  teachers  and  local  musicians  and  of 
industries,  are  a  few  of  the  individuals  whose  cooperation 
and  work  are  making  possible  successful  Music  Weeks 
throughout  the  country. 

Securing  Cooperation 

Committee  members  have  a  large  task  in  placing  before 
local  groups  the  purpose  and  plans  of  National  Music  Week 
and  in  enlisting  their  interest.  Much  of  this  work  must 
necessarily  be  done  through  correspondence,  and  there  may 
be  letters  of  announcement  and  follow-up  notices  urging 
participation.  In  small  communities  less  correspondence  is 
necessary,  and  personal  visits  and  telephone  communica- 
tions have  been  found  effective. 

In  arranging  for  1925  Music  Week  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Community  Service  Council,  in- 
vitations to  participate  in  Music  Week  were  sent  to  104 
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churches;  44  clubs  in  the  city  were  circularized;  33  letters 
were  sent  to  business  houses,  36  to  schools  and  20  to  musical 
organizations. 

Publicity 

Constant  publicity  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  There 
is  usually  a  special  committee  in  charge  of  the  work  whose 
first  responsibility  is  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  local 
press  in  publishing  announcements,  articles,  editorials  and 
general  information.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  committee 
to  distribute  stickers,  windshield  posters  and  window  cards. 
Publicity  material  of  this  kind  may  be  secured  at  cost  from 
the  National  Music  Week  Committee,  45  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Wherever  possible  a  souvenir  program  should  be  pub- 
lished. It  may  be  possible  to  make  this  pay  for  itself 
through  advertising,  or  an  organization  or  business  house 
may  be  willing  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  program. 

The  Program 

Homes,  schools,  clubs,  factories,  stores,  churches,  theatres 
and  institutions  are  a  few  of  the  groups  participating  in 
the  Music  Week  program  and  affected  by  it. 

In  the  Churches 

On  the  churches  rests  the  first  responsibility,  since  Sunday 
is  the  opening  day  of  the  program.  Sermons  on  music  and 
its  influence  on  home  and  community  life,  special  musical 
programs  on  Sunday  and  organ  recitals  during  the  week, 
hymn  memory  contests  in  Sunday  schools  and  union  song 
services  are  a  few  of  the  activities  through  which  churches 
may  participate. 

In  the  Home 

" Music  in  the  Home  Day"  may  be  observed  with  pro- 
grams including  family  and  neighborhood  concerts  on  the 
piano,  phonograph  and  radio  or  by  home  orchestras. 
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In  the  Schools 

Lectures  and  lecture  recitals,  concerts  by  high  school 
orchestras  and  glee  clubs,  essay  contests  and  programs  by 
local  musicians  during  the  assembly  hour,  represent  some 
of  the  activities  of  the  week  in  the  schools.  Music  Week 
offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  parents  to  visit  the  schools 
and  to  learn  in  detail  of  the  musical  program.  It  also  affords 
an  opportunity  for  the  children  to  give  concerts  or  similar 
entertainments  for  which  a  small  admission  fee  is  charged 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  increase  the  musical 
equipment. 

In  some  cities  the  finals  of  music  memory  contests  take 
place  during  the  week.  Many  authorities  feel,  however, 
that  music  memory  contests  are  in  themselves  so  significant 
they  should  occur  at  some  other  time  of  the  year,  possibly 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November,  or 
in  February  or  March,  when  more  attention  can  be  given 
them. 

On  the  Playgrounds 

There  may  be  musical  programs  and  community  singing 
at  playgrounds  and  neighborhood  recreation  centers.  Where 
there  are  harmonica  bands,  toy  symphonies  and  similar  ac- 
tivities on  the  playground,  a  program  of  these  activities 
should  be  given  during  the  week. 

In  Industries 

Activities  in  industries  and  department  stores  take  the 
form  of  concerts  by  glee  clubs  and  orchestras,  noon-time 
singing  and  recitals  by  local  talent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

In  Motion  Picture  Houses  and  Theatres 

Theatres  and  moving  picture  houses  have  an  important 
part  to  play  in  Music  Week.  They  may  help  by  announc- 
ing special  events  on  the  screen,  on  printed  programs,  bill- 
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boards  and  other  publicity  material.  Too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  splendid  musical  pro- 
grams during  the  week  and  the  use  of  films  relating  to  music 
and  the  lives  of  musicians. 

In  Clubs 

Women's  Clubs  and  similar  groups  may  give  special  pro- 
grams with  talks  on  music  and  illustrated  lectures.  Musical 
groups  may  give  concerts  and  lectures  illustrated  by  phono- 
graph records.  There  may  be  programs  by  Junior  Music 
Clubs  suited  to  their  ability  and  resources. 

Professional  Musicians 

In  a  number  of  cities  teachers  are  taking  their  pupils  to 
concerts  and  arranging  for  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
musical  opportunities  offered.  They  are  urging  their  pupils 
to  give  recitals  in  their  homes  and  are  promoting  home 
music. 

A  list  of  musicians  willing  to  volunteer  their  services 
should  be  made  up  by  the  committee.  Such  workers  may 
be  used  to  great  advantage  in  connection  with  schools, 
industries,  institutions  and  other  participating  groups. 

In  Institutions 

Concerts  should  be  given  in  hospitals,  jails,  homes  for 
the  aged  and  institutions  of  various  kinds.  Such  groups 
are  eager  for  programs  and  it  is  here  that  the  volunteer 
musicians  will  have  the  opportunity  to  give  the  greatest 
of  pleasure. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Business  Men's  Associations 

Chambers  of  Commerce  and  business  men's  associations 
are  giving  much  help  by  providing  space  at  their  offices  for 
headquarters  for  Music  Week  and  taking  charge  of  the 
printing  of  song  sheets  and  programs.  These  organiza- 
tions sometimes  assume  responsibility  for  a  special  event. 
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Other  Features 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  from  the  enlistment  of  foreign- 
born  groups  who  have  a  contribution  to  make  in  folk  music 
and  dancing. 

Through  a  plan  of  cooperation  with  local  broadcasting 
stations  many  of  the  observances  may  be  heard  over  the 
radio. 

It  will  help  in  the  general  movement  if  libraries  will  have 
an  exhibit  of  books  on  music  and  will  arrange  a  musical 
program.  A  children's  hour  of  music  may  be  one  of  the 
features. 

It  is  important  that  the  civic  character  of  the  observance 
should  be  emphasized  by  having  the  local  government  and 
its  officers  closely  identified  with  it.  In  many  cities  mayors 
have  issued  proclamations. 

Financing  Music  Week 

It  is  usually  advisable  to  have  at  least  a  small  fund  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Music  Week  Committee  to  meet  the 
expense  of  sending  out  letters,  printing  programs  and  similar 
projects.    Except  in  large  cities  only  a  small  sum  is  necessary. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  raise  funds  it  is  suggested  by  the 
National  Music  Week  Committee  that  these  be  solicited 
from  the  city  treasury,  music  dealers,  music  teachers  and 
professional  musicians,  and  public-spirited  citizens. 

In  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  where  a  very  successful  Music 
Week  was  held,  the  total  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  leader- 
ship, was  $133.35. 

Some  Sample  Programs 

The  1925  Music  Week  program  at  Flint,  Michigan,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Flint  Music  Week  Committee 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Flint  Community  Music  Associa- 
tion, shows  the  scope  of  the  movement  and  its  community 
appeal. 
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Sunday,  May  3 

Special  sermons  on  Music  in  the  various  churches  and  musical  services. 
Salvation  Army  Band  and  Toronto  Staff  Quartette. 
Concert  by  Flint  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Special  Music  at  the  hospitals,  jails  and  for  shut-ins  in  private  homes,  and 
musical  services  at  the  various  churches. 

Monday,  May  4 

Music  assemblies  in  public  and  private  schools. 
Lions'  Club  musical  luncheon. 
Music  programs  at  the  industries. 

Grade  schools  orchestra  contest  at  High  School  auditorium,  under  the 

auspices  of  Public  School  Music  Department. 
Cantata  Rose  Maiden  presented  by  Community  Chorus  and  Flint 

Symphony  Orchestra. 

Tuesday,  May  5 
Program  at  Smith  Bridgeman's  store. 
Music  assemblies  in  public  and  private  schools. 
Music  in  industries. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  musical  luncheon. 

Grade  school  chorus  contest  in  High  School  auditorium. 

Male  chorus  concert. 

Wednesday,  May  6 
Program  at  Woolworth  Store. 
Music  assemblies  in  public  and  private  schools. 
Shrine  Club  musical  luncheon. 
Realtor's  musical  luncheon. 
Music  in  the  industries. 
Free  organ  recital  for  downtown  employees. 
Toy  symphony  program  at  High  School  auditorium. 
Demonstration  of  piano  and  violin  classes. 
Saint  Cecilia  Night. 

Thursday,  May  7 
Program  at  Kresge's  two  stores. 
Music  assemblies  in  public  and  private  schools. 

Musical  luncheon  for  Exchange  Club,  Kiwanis  Club  and  Zonta  Club. 
Free  organ  recital  for  downtown  employees. 
Cosmopolitan  Night. 

Friday,  May  8 
Programs  at  Seitner's  store  and  at  Industrial  Bank  Club. 
Music  assemblies  in  public  and  private  schools. 
Rotary  Club  musical  luncheon. 
Free  organ  recital  for  downtown  employees. 
Music  in  industries. 

Mott  Class  Singing  contest,  presenting  songs  in  contest  written  by  high 

school  seniors,  juniors  and  sophomores. 
Fourth  annual  choir  contest  at  High  School  auditorium. 
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Saturday,  May  9 

"Let  everybody  whistle  the  livelong  day." 
Program  at  Warwick  Brothers  store. 
Phonograph  and  radio  concerts  at  music  stores. 
Special  recitals  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Wilmington  Music  Commission  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, in  1925  offered  the  following  program: 

Thursday,  April  30 
Operetta:  In  Arcady,  by  Wilmington  High  School  combined  Glee  Clubs. 

(For  grammar  school  children  only) 
Orpheus  Club  Concert. 

Friday,  May  1 

Operetta:  In  Arcady,  by  Wilmington  High  School  combined  Glee  Clubs. 
(For  the  public) 

Saturday,  May  2 

!   Pianoforte,  violin  and  vocal  contests 

Sunday,  May  3 
Organ  recital. 

Band  concert  by  members  of  Musicians'  Union.  1 
Free  open  air  concert. 

Monday,  May  4 

Music  memory  contests  —  Students  of  Tower  Hill  School.  \ 
Artists'  concert  of  Washington  Heights  Century  Club. 
Opera:  Barbarossa  of  Barbary,  Bancroft  Athletic  Association. 

Tuesday,  May  5 

Music  memory  contest  and  pantomime  of  folk  songs  in  costume,  by 

students  of  Tower  Hill  School. 
Assembly  program  of  A.l.  de  Pont  School. 
Artists'  concert  of  New  Century  Club. 
Service  Club's  luncheon  meeting,  auspices  of  Lions'  Club. 
Address  by  Director  of  Music  Education,  New  York  City's  Public  Schools. 
Prize  winners'  concert. 

Concert  of  Jewish  Women's  Council  and  Harmon's  Orchestra  Concert. 
Wednesday,  May  6 

School  Day  —  music  programs  of  all  public  schools,  including  music  memory 

contests,  musical  interpretation  of  folk  songs. 
Concert  luncheon  of  Y.M.C.A. 
Concert  of  Junior  Section  of  New  Century  Club. 
Orchestra  concert  by  Wilmington  Symphony  Club. 
Operetta:  A  Night  in  Fairyland,  by  students  of  Tower  Hill  School. 

Thursday,  May  7 
Music  Memory  Contests. 
Luncheon  concert  of  Jewish  Women's  Council. 
Organ  recital. 
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Concert  by  employees  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Demonstration  of  work  of  Wilmington  Music  School. 

Demonstration  of  choral  singing  and  orchestra  of  Willard  Hall  School. 

Friday,  May  8 

Orchestra  concert  by  school  students. 

Operettas:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  The  Gypsy  Rover,  by  school 

students. 

Opera:  Naughty  Marietta,  by  Westminster  Choral  Club. 
Concert  by  Masonic  band  and  Wilmington  Music  Association. 

Saturday,  May  9 

Concert  by  the  Student  Orchestra. 

Service  and  organ  recitals,  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church. 

Sources  of  Information 

From  the  National  Music  Week  Committee,  45  West  45th 
Street,  may  be  secured  the  following  literature: 

A  History  of  National  Music  Week.  $2.00. 

A  Guide  for  the  Organization  of  Local  Music  Week. 

Music  Week  in  the  Industries. 

Special  Activities  for  Schools  in  National  Music  Week. 

Music  Week  and  the  Churches. 

Music  Week  in  the  Rural  Community  or  Small  City. 

Music  Week  in  the  Motion  Picture  Houses. 

Special  Activities  for  Schools  in  National  Music  Week. 


CHAPTER  VII 


MUSIC  AND  COMMUNITY  GROUPS 

The  effective  community  music  program  is  one  which 
touches  and  vitally  affects  all  community  groups,  drawing 
them  into  the  activities  and  making  available  the  resources 
of  each  organization  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  community. 
It  is  only  as  the  community  music  program  permeates 
each  group  and  becomes  in  turn  a  part  of  the  program  of 
each  organization  that  the  ideal  of  the  functioning  of  music 
for  all  can  be  approached. 

Music  in  the  Home 

An  important  consideration  in  the  community  music  pro- 
gram is  the  fostering  of  music  in  the  home.  Family  sing- 
ing, a  family  orchestra,  even  one  member  of  the  family 
who  plays  the  piano,  all  help  to  solidify  the  group  and 
unify  family  life.  The  best  way  to  make  family  music  is 
to  sing  together.  The  old  songs  and  hymns,  the  beautiful 
songs  of  other  nations,  are  all  excellent  for  this  purpose. 
Good  hymn  tunes  provide  splendid  practice  in  part  singing. 
There  are  many  good  tunes  to  be  found  in  such  books  as 
Folk  Songs  of  Many  Peoples*  HO  Folk  Songs\  and  the 
inexpensive  collections  such  as  Twice  55  Community  Songs 
Nos.  1  and  2,  issued  by  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company. 

Regular  evenings  of  singing  with  friends  and  neighbors 
make  delightful  occasions.  In  the  same  way,  evenings  of 
orchestral  music  may  be  developed  if  members  of  the  family 
or  neighborhood  families  play  different  instruments.  Where 
this  is  not  possible,  a  radio  or  phonograph  may  be  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  family  music,  though  active  participa- 

*  The  Womans  Press,  New  York  City.  $2.75. 
t  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  $0.75. 
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tion  is  the  thing  to  be  desired.  "To  develop  your  taste 
in  music  and  your  love  for  it  you  should  make  it  yourself." 

Many  neighborhood  and  community  gatherings  may  be 
made  much  more  interesting  and  enjoyable  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  music.  Community  singing  is  always  an  excellent 
means  of  creating  a  sense  of  oneness  in  a  group.  There 
are,  too,  the  musical  activities  outlined  in  Chapter  IX 
which  add  greatly  to  social  occasions.    (See  page  153.) 

A  suggestion  for  an  unusual  program  for  neighborhood 
and  community  gatherings  lies  in  giving  opera  with  the 
phonograph.  The  plan  for  this  is  as  follows:  The  story 
of  the  opera  is  narrated  and  the  records  of  the  various 
airs  are  played  in  the  proper  sequence  on  the  phonograph. 
Certain  numbers  are  sung  by  a  soloist  and  frequently  the 
dramatic  element  is  introduced,  various  members  of  the 
gathering  assuming  the  leading  roles  —  posing  but  not  sing- 
ing or  speaking,  the  chief  parts  being  taken  by  the  phono- 
graph which  renders  the  solos.  The  operas  suggested  for 
this  treatment  include  Martha  by  Flotow,  Carmen  by 
Bizet  and  A'ida  by  Verdi.  (See  Giving  Opera  with  the 
Phonograph.*) 

Music  in  the  Schools 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  musical  developments  in  the  schools 
shows  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  movement  to  give  every 
child  the  experience  of  having  good  music  as  a  part  of  his 
daily  life.  Ensemble  singing,  glee  clubs,  bands,  orchestras 
and  classes  in  music  appreciation  are  laying  the  foundation 
for  an  appreciation  and  love  of  music  which  will  serve  the 
child  throughout  life,  developing  his  inner  resources  and 
adding  beauty  to  everyday  living.  Contests  in  music  per- 
formances, both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  ranging  from 
solos  to  bands  and  choruses,  are  some  of  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  increased  appreciation  of  music  which  have 
come  during  the  past  few  years.    These  events  have  been 

♦P.R.A.A.  $0.25. 
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held  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  notably  in  Kansas  and 
North  Dakota  where  they  have  been  conducted  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  and  in  California,  Wisconsin,  Montana,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  other  states. 

Inter-relating  the  Community  and  School  Programs 

Increasingly  the  music  programs  of  the  schools  and  of 
the  community  are  finding  points  of  contact,  and  the  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  are  participating  in  the  community  pro- 
gram and  becoming  identified  with  it.  Community  workers 
and  volunteers  who  are  initiating  music  programs  will  find 
strong  allies  in  the  music  supervisors,  not  only  as  leaders 
in  community  activities  but  as  the  connecting  link  with 
the  schools.  In  music  memory  contests,  caroling,  special 
celebrations  and  similar  community  events  children  have 
an  important  part  to  play  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
closest  cooperation  with  those  in  charge  of  music  in  the 
schools. 

The  community  music  program  gives  the  child  when  he 
leaves  school  the  opportunity  to  continue  in  his  adult  life 
the  participation  in  musical  activities  which  he  enjoyed  in 
school.  For  this  reason  there  must  be  a  close  inter-relating 
of  programs. 

Music  in  the  Churches 

Music  has  always  had  an  important  part  to  play  in  the 
life  of  the  church,  and  the  use  of  music  in  church  services 
has  long  served  as  a  unifying  power  and  a  morale  builder. 
"It  is  remarkable/'  Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said,  "to 
see  how  men  will  quarrel  over  a  dogma  and  then  sit  down 
and  rejoice  over  a  hymn  which  expresses  precisely  the  same 
sentiments  about  which  they  have  differed." 

Each  year  the  Church  is  coming  to  realize  more  keenly 
the  contribution  which  it  has  to  offer  the  community  through 
the  participation  of  church  choirs  in  Christmas  and  Easter 
observances,  through  giving  organ  recitals  and  concerts  to 
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which  the  public  is  invited  and  by  making  its  musical 
facilities  available  to  the  community.  The  community,  in 
turn,  can  do  much  to  stimulate  music  in  the  church  and  to  aid 
in  congregational  singing  and  in  the  organization  of  junior, 
intermediate  and  senior  choirs  and  young  people's  choral 
societies  and  orchestras.  Wherever  branches  of  the  Amer- 
ican Guild  of  Organists  or  the  National  Association  of 
Organists  exist,  their  cooperation  should  be  sought,  for 
members  of  these  groups  may  be  important  allies  in  help- 
ing the  church  make  its  contribution  to  the  community 
music  program. 

Community  Singing  in  the  Church 

General  community  singing  in  a  town  automatically  bene- 
fits music  in  the  churches,  and  when  actually  carried  on 
within  the  church  it  proves  doubly  beneficial.  A  Sunday 
community  sing  may  be  conducted  within  the  church,  with 
a  program  composed  exclusively  of  hymns.*  Effective 
hymn  programs  may  be  made  up  from  the  following  list  of 
hymns:  Come,  Thou  Almighty  King;  Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee;  Abide  with  Me;  Lead,  Kindly  Light;  Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers;  Rock  of  Ages;  How  Firm  a  Foundation;  All  Hail 
the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name;  I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour;  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy;  Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day;  God  Be  with  You 
Till  We  Meet  Again;  Now  the  Day  is  Over;  Blest  Be  the  Tie 
That  Binds;  and  My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  Thee. 

Hymn  Contests 

Feeling  the  need  for  a  more  widespread  knowledge  of  the 
old  hymns  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Music  Division 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  prepared 
plans  for  a  national  campaign  known  as  the  Sunday  School 
Hymn  Contest,  which  may  be  conducted  in  churches  in 

*  Sheets  containing  twenty-five  hymns  may  be  secured  from  the  P.R.A.A. 
Price,  $1.15  per  hundred,  $11.50  per  thousand,  plus  postage. 
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much  the  same  way  that  regular  music  memory  contests 
are  being  carried  on  in  schools. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  planning  for  the  contest  Sunday 
Schools  should  begin  in  the  fall  to  sing  each  Sunday  three 
or  four  of  the  hymns  suggested,  adding  new  ones  every 
week.  At  the  contest  the  hymns  should  be  played  by  a 
single  instrument  —  violin,  trumpet,  cornet,  piano  or  organ. 
The  children  should  be  able  to  write  down  the  hymn  tune, 
the  first  line,  and  the  name  of  the  author  and  composer. 

The  contest  should  consist  of  from  two  to  twenty-five 
hymns,  chosen  from  the  possible  fifty.  The  individual 
papers  should  be  marked  by  classes,  the  class  having  the 
highest  score  being  given  a  special  banner  or  emblem.  This 
class  will  then  represent  the  church  in  the  general  contest 
at  which  a  different  set  of  hymns  chosen  from  the  fifty  should 
be  played.  The  various  Sunday  School  teams  should  be 
seated  for  this  contest  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
school  contest  is  arranged.  The  award  should  go  to  the 
Sunday  School  having  the  highest  score.  In  case  of  a  tie, 
contestants  should  be  asked  to  write  the  first  verse  of  the 
hymn  from  memory.  Suitable  awards  may  consist  of  in- 
struments for  the  Sunday  School  orchestra,  or  books  for 
the  library. 

In  addition  to  the  Sunday  School  contest,  a  knowledge 
of  the  hymns  may  be  the  basis  of  contests  among  the  older 
members  of  the  congregation  at  church  sociables  and  other 
gatherings.  (Further  information  regarding  the  contest  may 
be  secured  from  the  Division  of  Music,  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  520  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 

Another  interesting  Hymn  Contest  is  that  conducted  by 
the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  during  the  past 
two  years.  In  1924-1925  four  hundred  thousand  children 
took  the  written  examination  on  the  eight  hymns  chosen 
for  the  contest.  Not  only  Sunday  Schools,  but  such  groups 
as  Y.W.C.A.'s,  Y.M.C.A.'s,  Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  Camp 
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Fire  Girls,  Schools,  Children's  Institutions  and  daily  vaca- 
tion Bible  Schools  are  taking  part  in  the  contests. 

For  the  season  of  1925—1926,  the  hymns  selected  are: 

0  Come  All  Ye  Faithful;  Day  is  Dying  in  the  West;  For  the 
Beauty  of  the  Earth;  0  Master,  Let  Me  Walk  with  Thee;  Lord, 
Speak  to  Me;  Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  Mankind;  Nearer  My 
God  to  Thee;  God  of  Our  Fathers;  Lead  On,  0  King  Eternal; 

1  Would  Be  True;  Stand  Up,  Stand  Up  for  Jesus;  Faith  of 
Our  Fathers. 

In  judging  the  contest,  the  following  point  system  is  used: 

Title  and  Name  of  Tune   2  Points 

Author  and  Nationality   2  Points 

Composer  and  Nationality   2  Points 

Words  of  One  Verse  (not  the  first)   8  Points 

Story  of  Origin  or  Something  about  the  Author  or 

Composer   6  Points 


Additional  information  may  be  secured  from  Mrs.  Grace 
W.  Maybee,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Church  Music,  321 
South  Van  Ness  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Developing  Music  Appreciation 

It  has  been  suggested  that  churches  may  do  much  toward 
the  development  of  music  appreciation  through  the  holding 
of  a  series  of  Sunday  evening  musical  services  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  great  church  music  composers  from  Palestrina 
to  the  present  day.  Such  a  series  may  be  presented  in  either 
one  church  or  in  a  succession  of  churches,  with  each  choir 
responsible  for  the  presentation  of  certain  allotted  periods 
in  the  history.  The  enjoyment  of  the  congregation  will 
be  enhanced  if  the  organist,  choir  master,  pastor  or  a  local 
musician  will  give  a  brief  talk  on  the  musical  period  repre- 
sented, the  talks  being  arranged  for  the  average  person  in 
the  congregation  and  not  primarily  for  the  highly  educated 
musician.   Choirs  should  begin  work  on  the  chorals  at 


Total. 
Five' Hymns. 


20  Points 
100  Points 
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least  three  months  and  perhaps  five  or  six  months  before 
the  series  is  to  be  given.  (See  Bulletin  132A*  for  list  of 
music  which  may  be  used.) 

Congregational  singing  will  be  greatly  improved  if  the 
church  will  secure  a  music  director.  Such  a  leader  may  also 
develop  choruses,  organize  glee  clubs,  mixed  quartettes, 
Sunday  school  orchestras  and  similar  groups,  all  of  which, 
as  Earl  Harper  points  out  in  his  book  Church  Music  and 
Worship^  will  find  expression  in  the  lives  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  community.  "  Money  spent  on  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  choirs  organized  among  the  people 
of  the  congregation  carries  blessing,  culture  and  religious 
inspiration  into  the  very  homes  of  the  parish;  and  perma- 
nent enrichment  of  life  rather  than  passing  and  temporary 
pleasure  and  inspiration  in  the  result  of  a  consistent,  success- 
ful program  of  choir  training." 

Music  in  Clubs 

Women's  Clubs 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  through  its 
Division  of  Music,  520  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  is 
working  to  promote  public  interest  in  American  singers  and 
composers  and  in  the  production  of  genuine  American  opera, 
to  help  further  music  memory  contests,  to  support  good 
municipal  music  and  to  make  music  function  in  the  home. 
In  every  possible  way  women's  clubs  are  working  to  make 
the  music  program  in  their  communities  a  more  vital  part 
of  community  life. 

The  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  represents 
another  group  doing  much  to  help  community  groups 
develop  music  programs.  Junior  music  club  courses  of 
study  in  piano  and  orchestra  music  have  been  arranged 
which  may  be  secured  from  the  National  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music. 

*P.R.A.A. 

t  Published  by  Abingdon  Press,  New  York  City.  $2.00. 
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A  number  of  meetings  of  women's  clubs  and  groups  of 
women  may  advantageously  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
The  Importance  of  Music  in  Your  Community.  A  symposium 
on  the  subject  may  be  made  up  of  the  following  program, 
with  short  talks  on  such  subjects  as:  Music  in  the  Home, 
by  the  club's  music  chairman;  Music  in  the  Schools,  by  a 
prominent  minister  or  organist;  Music  in  the  Motion  Picture 
Theatre,  by  a  theatre  manager  or  theatre  music  director; 
Music  in  Public  Institutions,  by  a  prominent  doctor;  Music 
in  Industry,  by  a  manager  of  a  manufacturing  plant;  Music 
in  the  Newspaper,  by  a  newspaper  man;  The  Development 
of  Musical  Tests,  by  a  leading  music  dealer.  This  program 
may  be  preceded  or  brought  to  a  close  with  music  played 
by  a  community  band  or  orchestra  or  a  similar  organiza- 
tion from  a  local  school.  Musical  selections  may  be  inter- 
polated, if  desired.  The  ideal  arrangement  is  to  have  the 
program  given  in  the  evening  and  followed  by  a  community 
song. 

Much  can  be  done  to  develop  choruses  and  glee  clubs 
within  women's  clubs  which  will  contribute  to  the  general 
community  program.  (See  Bulletin  C.S.  134a  for  a  graded 
list  of  Music  for  Women1  s  Choruses*) 

Men's  Clubs 

The  place  which  music  has  come  to  occupy  in  the  meet- 
ings of  such  clubs  as  Kiwanis,  Rotary,  Lions'  Clubs,  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and  similar  organizations  is  well  known. 
A  number  of  these  organizations  have  their  own  song  sheets 
and  group  singing  is  a  popular  and  indispensable  part  of 
the  program  of  their  luncheon  meetings.  Out  of  this  in- 
terest have  grown,  in  many  instances,  quartettes,  glee  clubs 
and  choruses,  which  are  used  to  great  advantage  at  com- 
munity functions. 

Many  musical  activities  are  being  organized  among  Amer- 
*P.R.A.A.  $0.10. 
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ican  Legion  Posts.  For  these  groups  a  special  song  sheet, 
entitled  Songs  of  the  Service,  has  been  prepared  which  may- 
be secured  from  the  P.R.A.A.* 

Male  Quartettes.  Male  quartettes  are  particularly  popu- 
lar. They  may  be  formed  not  only  in  business  men's  clubs 
and  lodges  but  in  American  Legion  posts,  associations  of 
college  men,  labor  unions,  churches  and  other  institutions. 
The  members  of  the  quartette  may  be  drawn  together  natur- 
ally as  the  result  of  community  singing,  or  the  quartette  may 
be  formed  from  singers  already  trained  but  whose  experience 
in  male  quartette  singing  may  be  a  novelty  for  them.  The 
personnel  consists  of  first  tenor,  second  tenor,  first  bass  or 
baritone,  and  second  bass.  Chief  attention  should  be  given 
to  securing  voices  that  blend  well.  The  excellence  of  a  voice 
is  not  an  asset  to  a  quartette  if  that  voice  dominates  the 
others.  The  quartette  will  require  an  accompaniment  for 
rehearsals  and  for  certain  numbers  in  public  performances. 
Most  of  the  repertoire,  however,  will  consist  of  songs  without 
accompaniment. 

A  quartette  may  wish  to  start  with  some  of  the  new  popu- 
lar songs.  The  publishers  of  these  issue  male  voice  arrange- 
ments which  are  distributed  as  complimentary  copies  to 
singers.  It  will  want  next  to  take  up  some  book  of  glees, 
such  as  Ruff -Stuff  Songs,  published  by  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Com- 
pany, Boston.  For  more  advanced  work  there  is  standard 
music  in  octavo  form. 

There  are  many  community  occasions  in  which  such  a 
quartette  may  be  used,  and  it  should  be  developed  into  a 
community  asset. 

Note.  —  From  the  Associated  Glee  Clubs  of  America,  29  West  57th  Street, 
New  York  City,  may  be  secured  a  standard  list  of  Music  for  Male  Voices. 

Junior  Music  Clubs 

The  Junior  Music  Clubs,  organized  by  the  Junior  De- 
partment of  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  pro- 
*  Price,  $1.00  per  hundred,  plus  postage. 
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vide  a  means  for  developing  music  appreciation  among  chil- 
dren which  is  being  carried  out  by  Junior  Workers  in 
Chautauqua  and  Lyceum  circuits  and  by  other  workers  with 
children.  These  clubs  are  organized  in  much  the  same  way 
as  other  clubs,  with  officers  elected  by  the  children,  a  con- 
stitution, and  regular  meetings  with  a  program  consisting 
of  a  talk  by  a  leader  on  the  program  subject  selected  for 
the  day,  the  study  of  pictures  related  to  the  program,  a 
description  of  each  composition  given,  a  musical  playlet 
and  similar  numbers. 

Many  types  of  Junior  Music  Clubs  may  be  developed, 
as  suggested  by  Junior  Music  Clubs  and  the  Chautauquas  — 
a  guide.*  These  may  be  classified  under  the  headings: 
Appreciation,  Patriotic,  Composers  and  Compositions,  Music 
History,  Phonograph,  Player  Piano,  Radio  Music,  Home  Mu- 
sic, Dolls'  Music,  Piano  Study,  Reed  Organ  and  Mandolin 
Clubs.  There  may  be  also  Boys'  Bands,  Kiddie  Bands, 
Harmonica  Clubs,  Junior  and  Juvenile  Orchestras,  Cham- 
ber Music,  Music  Scrap  Book  Clubs,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Glee 
Clubs,  Mixed  Choruses,  Children's  Choirs,  Theory  Clubs, 
Harmony  Circle,  Ear  Training  Clubs,  Folk  Dance  groups, 
Music  and  Art  Clubs,  Histrionic  Music  Clubs,  Musical 
Game  Clubs,  Nature  Music,  Hike  and  Sing  Clubs,  Scout 
Music,  and  Scholarship  Music  Clubs.  Clubs  of  this  type 
are  exceedingly  valuable  in  developing  music  appreciation 
among  children. 

Educational  Work  Through  Clubs.  Clubs  of  various  kinds 
may  do  much  along  educational  and  propaganda  lines, 
both  within  their  own  membership  and  in  making  the 
values  of  music  known  to  the  community  at  large.  From 
the  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music  may 
be  secured  a  lecture  entitled  The  Place  of  Music  in  Modern 
Life,  illustrated  with  75  slides,  which  may  be  effectively 
used  by  clubs  and  other  community  groups. 

*  Published  by  the  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music. 
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Music  in  Institutions 

The  therapeutic  value  of  music  is  attracting  much  atten- 
tion and  its  use  in  institutions  for  mentally  diseased  and 
defective  and  for  moral  delinquents  is  a  phase  of  the  com- 
munity recreation  program  to  which  more  attention  should 
be  given.  Music  is  essentially  a  harmonizer;  it  tends  to 
harmonize  forces  within  the  inmates  of  mental  hospitals  and 
custodial  institutions  and  helps  adjust  them  with  the  out- 
side world  —  with  the  rules  and  accepted  customs  of  society. 

For  the  mentally  diseased,  music  dispels  the  gloom  of 
morbid  isolation  and  creates  a  direct  pleasurable  and  beauti- 
ful environment  in  tones.  It  aids  in  the  concentration  of 
will  and  intellectual  forces.  Listening  to  music  is  not  its 
most  important  medical  use.  Of  greater  significance  is  the 
utilization  of  music  as  a  means  of  emotional  self-expression. 
The  therapeutic  value  of  music,  Mr.  Van  de  Wall  points 
out,  is  that  it  is  able  to  substitute  for  so  many  infantile 
regressions  pleasant  emotional  discharges,  such  as  the  sing- 
ing of  songs  and  the  playing  of  simple  tunes  and  simple 
instruments.  From  the  simple  tune  it  is  possible  to  lead 
on  to  further  progress  in  selection  and  execution,  and  finally 
to  esthetic  interpretation. 

Music  has  value  for  use  in  institutions  for  mental  de- 
fectives —  for  those  incompletely  equipped  mentally,  who 
lack  power  of  judgment  to  lead  socially  independent  fives, 
but  who  enjoy  music  and  can  make  good  music. 

In  correctional  institutions,  in  reformatories  and  prisons, 
recreation  helps  to  break  down  the  anti-social  spirit  and 
build  up  a  true  group  spirit  giving  training  in  simple  social 
laws. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Music  in 
Institutions  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Welfare,  as  well  as  other  groups  work- 
ing on  the  problem  has  shown  conclusively  how  participat- 
ing in  music  through  orchestras,  bands,  community  singing 
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or  solo  work  can  arouse  the  finer  sensibilities,  develop  self- 
control,  stimulate  mental  processes  and  create  a  morale 
which  has  great  curative  value. 

There  is  opportunity  for  the  community  music  move- 
ment to  provide  through  singing  and  choral  groups  enter- 
tainments in  hospitals,  institutions  for  the  aged,  blind  and 
handicapped,  in  prisons  and  similar  places.  It  is  also  possi- 
ble through  song  leaders  and  other  workers  to  organize  sing- 
ing and  other  forms  of  musical  activities  within  certain  of 
the  institutions.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  requires  an 
unusual  type  of  person  to  conduct  musical  activities  within 
institutions.  It  is  the  function  of  the  community  music 
movement  to  find  people  who  can  carry  on  such  activities 
and  to  work  with  the  heads  of  institutions  in  making  the 
program  possible. 

Music  for  Negro  Citizens 

Choruses  among  negro  citizens  offer  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  promoting  the  leisure  time  program  among 
negroes,  of  bringing  them  into  the  community  music  pro- 
gram and  making  possible  their  contribution  of  beautiful 
music.  The  development  of  a  chorus  among  colored  people 
proceeds  through  one  or  both  of  two  types  of  singing:  (a)  the 
singing  of  spirituals  according  to  tradition  and  without  the 
printed  music,  and  (b)  the  preparation  of  arrangements  of 
spirituals  and  original  works  for  chorus.  If  members  of 
the  chorus  can  read  music  and  can  be  trained  in  sight  sing- 
ing, the  group  has  an  opportunity  to  present  the  finest 
achievements  of  present  day  negro  composers.  A  chorus 
able  to  perform  such  music  may  also  present  special  pro- 
grams embodying  a  cantata,  operetta  or  original  pageant. 
(See  Music  Composed  by  Negroes*) 

A  number  of  the  colored  groups  functioning  in  connec- 
tion with  local  community  recreation  movements  have 

*P.R.A.A.  $0.10. 
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presented  most  effective  programs.  A  festival  in  negro 
music  given  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  by  the  colored  com- 
munity chorus  offered  the  following  program:  America 
(audience  participating);  The  Viking  Song,  S.  Coleridge- 
Taylor;  Dig  My  Grave,  H.  T.  Burleigh;  I  Couldn't  Hear 
Nobody  Pray,  community  chorus;  A  Thousand  Years  Ago, 
R.  Nathaniel  Dett;  A  Little  Gray  Road  of  Love,  Turner  J. 
Layton;  Oh  My  Love,  H.  T.  Burleigh;  Listen  to  the  Lambs, 
R.  Nathaniel  Dett,  community  chorus;  I  Want  to  be  Ready, 
community  chorus;  Every  Time  I  Feel  the  Spirit,  Carl  R. 
Ditson;  Kashmiri  Song,  H.  T.  Burleigh;  An  Explanation, 
S.  Coleridge-Taylor;  Ah,  Wondrous  Morn,  Creamer  and 
Layton  (manuscript),  soprano  solo;  Swing  Low,  Sweet 
Chariot,  Frederick  J.  Work;  Steal  Away,  Frederick  J.  Work; 
Swing  Along,  Will  Marion  Cook,  community  singing;  Music 
in  the  Mine,  R.  Nathaniel  Dett,  community  chorus;  and 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner  (audience  participating),  com- 
munity chorus. 

Music  in  Industries 

"There  is  a  reach  to  music,"  says  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
"that  the  other  arts  have  not;  it  seems  to  get  to  you  in  an 
exhausted  mood  and  quiets  and  refreshes." 

Music  offsets  fatigue,  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  work- 
ing day,  helps  increase  production,  freshens  the  mind,  brings 
relaxation,  steadies  the  nerves  and  makes  possible  valuable 
social  contacts.  Realizing  this,  industries  everywhere  are 
making  provision  for  mass  singing.  One  large  department 
store  has  cut  twenty-five  minutes  out  of  its  working  day 
for  this  activity.  An  industrial  plant  in  a  Massachusetts 
city  has  in  several  of  its  departments  pianos  purchased  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  employees.  A  Boston 
factory  makes  several  breaks  during  the  day  for  mass 
singing. 

Out  of  mass  singing  in  many  industries  have  grown  glee 
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clubs,  choruses  and  orchestras.  In  some  cities,  as  in  New 
York,  a  number  of  large  plants  are  combining  to  employ  a 
director  to  organize  choruses  and  other  forms  of  music. 
The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  of  Pittsburgh  has  a  men's 
and  women's  chorus  which  have  put  on  special  programs 
at  Christmas  time  and  there  are  three  negro  bands  in  uni- 
form which  give  outdoor  concerts,  playing  before  safety 
and  welfare  rallies.  A  plant  orchestra  contributes  largely 
to  the  promotion  of  safety  activities. 

In  a  number  of  cities  recreation  departments  and  private 
groups  carrying  on  leisure  time  programs  are  cooperating 
with  factories  and  industrial  plants  in  sending  song  leaders 
to  direct  noon-time  songs  and  in  helping  with  the  general 
recreation  program.  Often  it  has  been  found  that  workers 
are  not  inclined  to  return  to  their  places  of  business  after 
the  day's  work  to  take  part  in  musical  activities.  The 
city's  recreation  department,  therefore,  has  an  important 
responsibility  in  providing  these  opportunities  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods where  the  workers  live  and  at  community  centers 
where  they  will  meet  others  with  whom  they  may  not  be 
associated  in  industry. 

Music  and  the  Foreign-Born  Citizen 

Community  music  presents  a  powerful  medium  for  cit- 
izenship work.  It  is  the  one  language  in  which  people  of  all 
nationalities  can  converse  and  offers  the  chief  channel 
through  which  the  foreign-born  can  make  their  contribu- 
tion from  the  treasure  stores  of  the  old  world  civilization. 

Singing  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  medium  of  work 
with  the  foreign-born.  The  use  of  translated  folk  songs 
furnishes  a  splendid  means  of  meeting  foreign-born  citizens 
on  a  common  ground.  It  is  helpful  if  the  songs  can  be 
thrown  on  the  screen  in  both  the  original  and  the  English 
languages  and  sung  in  both  tongues.  An  ideal  program 
of  singing  for  foreign-born  groups  includes  one  or  more 
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American  patriotic  songs,  especially  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner, and  several  folk  songs. 

Inspirational  singing  at  citizenship  meetings  does  much 
to  put  people  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind.  Community 
singing  at  night  schools  helps  teach  English.  As  the  words 
of  the  song  are  thrown  on  the  screen  they  may  be  explained 
and  taught  the  audience.  The  teaching  of  our  national 
songs  furnishes  the  opportunity  to  give  these  new  citizens 
some  of  the  American  ideals  and  traditions.  In  connec- 
tion with  songs  of  this  nature,  educational  slides  may  be 
used  such  as  the  American  Flag,  with  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
and  the  American's  Creed.  Educational  films  from  Uni- 
versity Extension  Departments  may  be  used  with  good 
effect. 

Choral  singing  among  the  foreign-born  may  best  be 
started  through  neighborhood  centers,  industries  and  schools. 
Some  fine  musicians  are  to  be  found  in  practically  every 
industrial  center.  They  are  usually  best  reached  through 
the  factory  where  they  may  be  organized  into  company 
bands  and  orchestras,  later  taking  part  in  community  ac- 
tivities. 

Through  festivals  and  pageants  the  foreign-born  may 
contribute  their  gifts  of  native  dance  music  and  choral 
singing. 

Music  in  Motion  Picture  Theatres 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  use  of  community  singing 
in  motion  picture  theatres  and  similar  centers  has  developed 
to  some  degree.  Mention  has  been  made  in  Chapter  II 
of  a  number  of  films  such  as  the  Sing  Them  Again  Series 
released  by  the  Educational  Films  Exchange,  729  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
singing  in  motion  picture  houses. 

In  one  of  the  large  theatres  in  Buffalo  where  singing  is 
very  successfully  carried  on,  the  organist  plays  over  a  song; 
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the  second  time  he  plays  it  the  audience  sings.  There  is 
no  leadership  other  than  this.  In  the  New  York  Hippo- 
drome a  remarkable  response  was  secured  in  spontaneous 
singing  when  two  people  dressed  in  old-fashioned  costumes 
took  their  places  on  the  stage  and  played  on  banjos  a  num- 
ber of  favorite  old  songs  as  the  words  were  flashed  on  the 
screen.  There  was  no  announcement  and  no  appeal  to 
those  present  to  sing,  but  delighted  audiences  sang  en- 
thusiastically. 

Motion  picture  houses  are  playing  an  important  part  in 
Music  weeks  by  throwing  upon  the  screen  announcements 
of  the  week  and  its  events,  by  showing  films  appropriate 
to  the  occasion,  by  introducing  talented  local  musicians, 
by  having  the  best  possible  musical  program  and  by  intro- 
ducing community  singing. 

Music  at  Fairs 

During  the  summer  of  1924,  according  to  a  study  made  by 
The  Billboard,  almost  $560,000  was  paid  by  700  fairs  — 
county,  district  and  state  —  for  music  programs.  These 
figures  give  some  idea  of  the  important  place  which  music 
occupies  at  these  functions.  The  programs  vary  from  daily 
concerts  by  a  small  local  band  to  those  offered  by  the 
highest  priced  bands  available,  by  local  soloists,  high  priced 
concert  artists  and  operatic  singers.  High  school  band 
contests,  music  festivals,  community  singing  and  music 
memory  contests  all  have  their  place  on  the  program. 
The  presentation  of  a  musical  or  historical  pageant,  musical 
plays  and  operettas  are  other  features  which  some  fair 
managers  are  introducing,  though  band  music  still  ranks 
as  the  most  popular  form  of  entertainment. 

To  help  state  and  local  fairs  secure  the  best  possible 
music  for  their  programs  and  to  introduce  features  of  real 
value  may  well  be  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  com- 
munity music  movement. 
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MUSIC  IN  HOLIDAY  AND  SPECIAL  DAY  CELEBRATIONS 

The  emphasis  which  the  community  music  movement  is 
laying  upon  special  and  holiday  celebrations  has  resulted 
in  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  satisfying  of  all  com- 
munity events.  In  pageants  and  festivals,  special  holiday 
celebrations  and  similar  occasions  music  has  a  part  whose 
social  and  artistic  values  cannot  be  estimated. 

In  Honor  of  American  Composers 

Increasingly  through  special  celebrations  the  works  of 
American  composers  are  being  recognized.  The  celebra- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  the  writing  of  Home  Sweet  Home 
proved  an  occasion  for  an  unusual  musical  event  com- 
memorating the  life  and  work  of  John  Howard  Payne. 
MacDowell  has  been  honored  in  beautiful  festivals  of  music 
and  pageantry,  and  other  American  composers  are  being 
remembered  as  appreciation  of  their  work  grows. 

A  Stephen  C.  Foster  Program 

A  program  in  honor  of  Stephen  C.  Foster  held  in  January, 
1924,  on  the  58th  anniversary  of  his  death,  served  to  remind 
the  public  of  the  debt  it  owes  America's  beloved  folk  song 
composer.  The  tableaux  and  musical  events  suggested  for 
that  occasion  are  appropriate  for  use  at  any  time  by  com- 
munity groups. 

The  plan  in  general  calls  for  the  narrating  of  interesting 
and  generally  unknown  facts  m  Stephen  C.  Foster's  life; 
the  singing  of  his  songs  by  the  audience,  by  soloists,  quar- 
tettes and  choral  groups  and  the  illustrating  of  certain  of 
the  songs  with  pantomime  and  tableaux.  The  plan  offers 
a  joint  objective  for  musical  and  dramatic  groups. 

The  Narrator.    To  knit  the  program  closely  together 
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there  should  be  a  narrator  of  good  diction  and  dramatic 
ability  who  will  make  brief  remarks  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
logue explaining  the  purpose  of  the  program,  will  give  a 
talk  on  Foster's  life  and  tell  the  story  of  the  songs.  His  cos- 
tume should  be  that  of  a  gentleman  of  the  Civil  War  period. 

The  Setting.  The  stage  should  suggest  a  Southern  scene 
out-of-doors.  Forest  green  curtains  hung  at  back  and  sides 
or  screens  of  the  same  shade  make  a  good  background.  In 
the  center  back  of  the  scene  setting  there  should  be  a  plat- 
form 2  feet  high,  5  feet  long  and  4  feet  deep,  enclosed  at  the 
back  and  sides  by  curtains  or  screens  of  forest  green,  black 
or  other  dark  color,  lighted  from  above  and  sides  or  flooded 
from  the  front  of  the  stage  so  as  to  concentrate  the  high 
light  on  the  tableaux  in  the  frame.  The  front  of  this  inner 
stage  or  frame  should  be  made  flush  with  the  back  arras 
curtain  or  screens  making  the  set.  This  curtain  is  drawn 
from  before  the  frame  when  the  picture  is  to  be  shown. 
The  costumes  of  the  women  are  all  plain  homespun  dresses 
in  browns,  blues  or  black  with  gingham  aprons,  bandanna 
head-pieces  or  sun-bonnets.  The  men  wear  overalls  or 
homespun  trousers,  dark  shirts  and  large  straw  hats. 

The  songs  which  lend  themselves  to  tableaux  are  My 
Old  Kentucky  H ome;  Massa's  in  de  Cold,  Cold  Ground;  Nellie 
Bly;  and  Old  Folks  at  Home.  There  is  usually  a  soloist  or 
choral  group  who  will  sing  the  verses  from  memory,  the 
audience  joining  in  the  refrain.* 

More  detailed  information  may  be  secured  from  a  bulletin 
entitled  Stephen  C.  Foster  Program^ 

Music  at  Christmas  and  Easter 

It  is  at  Christmas  and  Easter  that  music  comes  into  its 
own  as  an  interpreter  of  the  spirit  of  the  season  and  of  its 
religious  significance. 

*  A  special  Foster  memorial  operetta,  Way  Down  South  in  Dixie,  by 
Frederick  H.  Martens  and  Carl  Engel,  comprising  the  most  familiar  Foster 
songs,  is  published  by  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 

t  P.R.A.A.,  $0.15. 
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At  Christmas -time 

The  singing  of  Christmas  carols  has  become  throughout 
America  a  universal  custom  and  increasingly  one  in  which 
all  community  groups  are  participating. 

Learn-a-Carol-a-Day  —  The  success  of  carol  singing  de- 
pends upon  its  adoption  throughout  the  entire  community. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  a  publicity  campaign  in  the 
newspapers,  with  the  slogan  "  Learn  a  carol  a  day/'  The 
plan  is  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  daily  newspaper  in 
running  each  day  for  a  certain  period  the  words  of  one  carol. 
Even  better  is  the  reproducing  of  both  words  and  music; 
this  is  permissible  as  there  is  no  copyright  on  the  traditional 
carols.  It  will  be  helpful  to  publish  the  explanatory  data 
regarding  the  history  of  the  various  carols.  (See  Appendix 
C  for  stories  of  the  carols.)  The  best  plan  is  to  print  the 
carol  at  the  outside  edge  of  the  page  so  that  it  may  be  easily 
cut  out.  Another  helpful  aid  to  learning  carols  is  to  or- 
ganize contests  in  schools  and  among  adult  groups  for  the 
best  memorizing  and  rendering  of  the  carols.  It  is  also 
effective  to  have  the  carols  played  by  orchestras  and  bands 
giving  concerts  during  the  Christmas  period. 

The  ten  carols  most  commonly  used  are  the  following: 
0  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful;  Silent  Night;  Hark!  The  Herald  An- 
gels Sing;  0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem;  Deck  the  Hall;  Here 
We  Come  A-Carolling;  It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear; 
Good  King  Wenceslas;  The  First  Nowell;  and  God  Rest  You 
Merry,  Gentlemen* 

Singing  at  the  Community  Christmas  Tree 

Much  of  the  carol  singing  centers  around  the  community 
Christmas  tree  —  the  Tree  of  Light  —  which  each  year  em- 
bodies the  spirit  of  Christmas  in  more  and  more  cities. 
It  is  suggested  that  an  effective  program  for  a  Tree  of  Light 

*  These  carols  may  be  secured  in  a  sheet  published  by  the  P.R.A.A.  at 
$0.70  per  hundred,  $7.00  per  thousand,  plus  postage. 
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may  be  selected  from  the  following  elements:  (a)  Short  band 
program;  (b)  Christmas  carols;  (c)  Selection  by  assisting 
chorus;  (d)  Vocal  solo;  (e)  Christmas  play  or  pantomime. 

In  preparing  a  program  care  should  be  taken  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  dignity  and  appropriateness.  If  a  brief 
band  concert  prefaces  the  program  the  numbers  should  be 
of  the  best  music  and  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  occa- 
sion. A  cornet  solo  will  be  especially  effective  in  the  open 
air.  The  spirit  with  which  the  carols  are  sung  about  the 
tree  will  depend  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  Learn-a-Carol- 
a-Day  campaign.  The  effectiveness  will  be  heightened  with 
the  use  of  a  chorus  on  the  platform. 

If  a  vocal  solo  is  desired  it  may  be  wise  to  secure  a  tenor, 
a  dramatic  soprano  or  a  high  baritone,  as  these  voices  carry 
best  in  the  open  air.  A  favorite  Christmas  anthem,  an 
aria  from  Messiah  or  some  other  appropriate  number  may 
be  chosen.  The  choral  offering  may  be  a  selection  from 
the  Christmas  music  of  one  of  the  church  choirs  or  a  re- 
hearsed number  by  a  combination  of  these  choirs  or  a  com- 
munity chorus. 

In  the  presentation  of  certain  plays  or  pantomimes  a 
chorus  may  be  utilized.  This  may  be  divided  into  three 
sections,  each  taking  its  place  a  block  away  from  the  tree. 
As  the  star  is  flashed  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  the  three 
groups  advance  to  the  tree,  singing  carols.  For  the  finale 
of  the  program  a  bugle  call  may  be  employed.  The  play- 
ing of  taps  at  a  far  corner  of  the  square  is  particularly 
effective. 

It  may  be  desired  to  make  Christmas  Eve  or  one  other 
evening  children's  night  at  the  tree.  In  such  a  program 
groups  of  children  sing  special  carols  in  which  they  have 
been  trained  in  the  Sunday  school.  Such  material  is  found 
in  collections  of  Old  English  and  French  carols  which  have 
particular  appeal  to  children. 
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At  Indoor  Celebrations 

If  programs  are  held  indoors,  the  musical  features  may 
consist  of  a  Christmas  carol  evening  with  solo  and  choral 
features  or  of  a  choral  program  by  united  choirs  or  by  a 
community  chorus  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  The 
program  of  carols  will  be  musically  impressive  if  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  antiphonal  effects  between  the  audience  and  the 
assisting  chorus.  In  addition  to  the  adult  chorus  there 
may  be  a  chorus  of  children  from  the  grade  schools  trained 
under  the  direction  of  the  music  supervisor.  This  chil- 
dren's chorus  should  not  be  exploited  but  should  be  used 
for  the  legitimate  effects  to  be  obtained  with  children's 
voices. 

In  planning  for  the  choral  features  it  is  helpful  to  have 
the  directors  of  all  the  church  choirs  include  one  or  more 
specific  works  in  the  program  for  their  Christmas  service. 
These  compositions  can  then  be  sung  by  the  united  choirs 
in  a  city- wide  celebration.  A  number  of  the  choirs  may 
also  appear  separately  in  particularly  effective  numbers 
from  their  respective  services. 

A  performance  of  the  Messiah  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive musical  contributions  that  can  be  made  to  the 
city's  Christmas  celebration.  Any  city  of  good  size  has 
sufficient  vocal  material  for  this  provided  a  musicianly 
director  is  available.  If  it  is  not  feasible  to  present  this 
work,  a  great  variety  of  Christmas  oratorios  and  cantatas 
is  available  for  any  community. 

If  a  cantata  is  chosen  which  does  not  fill  out  the  entire 
evening,  a  community  orchestra  may  be  utilized  in  a  pre- 
liminary program.  Most  of  the  publishers  rent  orchestra- 
tions for  the  various  cantatas.  A  combination  of  chorus 
and  orchestra  will  make  the  program  more  stirring  musi- 
cally and  more  representative  of  the  musical  development 
of  the  city. 
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Christmas  Cantatas.  Some  of  the  cantatas  which  are 
most  frequently  used  at  Christmas-time  are  the  following: 

G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  3  East  43rd  Street,  New  York  City:  Coming  of  the 
King,  Buck;  Story  of  Christmas,  Matthews;  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Harker. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts:  Adoration,  Nevin; 
Manger  Throne,  Manney;  Hope  of  the  World,  Schnecker. 

H.  W.  Gray  Company,  159  East  48th  Street,  New  York  City:  Dream 
of  Mary,  Parker;  Bethlehem,  Ward;  Shepherd's  Vision,  Parker;  Prince 
of  Peace,  Chandlyn. 

John  Church  Company,  318  West  46th  Street,  New  York  City:  Christ 
Child,  Hawley;  Christmas  Dawn,  Spress;  The  Nativity,  Stewart. 

C.  C.  Birchard  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts:  The  First  Christmas, 
Coerne  (for  women's  voices) ;  When  the  Christ  Child  Came,  Clokey  (mixed 
voices). 

Bands  of  Carolers  —  In  addition  to  singing  around  the 
community  Christmas  tree  and  the  indoor  celebrations, 
groups  of  carolers  in  many  cities  walk  to  various  parts  of 
the  city  or  travel  in  motor  cars  to  sing  carols  to  residents, 
shut-ins  and  institutions.  Singing  is  also  carried  on  in 
hotel  lobbies,  railroad  stations,  public  libraries  and  other 
places  of  general  assembly.  A  delightful  custom  is  the 
placing  of  lights  in  the  windows  of  homes  as  a  symbol  of 
welcome.  The  hour  between  6:00  and  7:00  on  Christmas 
Eve  is  usually  the  best  time  for  the  caroling. 

While  special  costumes  are  not  required,  it  is  effective 
for  the  carolers  to  adopt  the  old  fashion  of  wearing  red 
capes  trimmed  with  a  border  of  cotton,  giving  the  effect  of 
ermine  and  red  caps  with  similar  borders.  Cambric,  can- 
ton flannel  and  similar  inexpensive  material  may  be  used. 

A  Christmas  Carnival  —  In  the  early  days  Christmas 
carols  were  used  as  themes  for  revels,  carnivals  and  masques, 
and  the  earliest  carols  were  festive  in  nature.  It  is  with 
this  phase  of  caroling  in  mind  that  a  Christmas  carnival 
is  suggested,  with  a  selection  of  carols  in  themselves  suggest 
festivity  and  cheer.  In  A  Christmas  Carnival  in  Carols  and 
Pantomimes*  pantomimes  are  suggested  to  accompany  the 

*  For  detailed  information  regarding  a  Christmas  Carnival,  Christmas 
caroling  and  other  forms  of  Christmas  music  see  The  Christmas  Book,  P.R.A.A., 
$0.35. 
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singing  of  the  following  carols:  Here  We  Gome  A-Carolling; 
Deck  the  Hall;  Good  King  Wenceslas;  The  Boar's  Head  Carol; 
and  God  Rest  You  Merry,  Gentlemen. 

At  Easter 

The  singing  of  carols  at  Christmas  has  proved  so  popular 
that  a  number  of  cities  are  developing  Easter  caroling  along 
the  same  lines.  Church  choirs  and  young  people's  societies 
naturally  form  the  principal  units.  Each  group  consists  of 
from  eight  to  sixteen  singers  accompanied  by  one  or  more 
instruments  —  violin,  flute,  clarinet,  cornet  or  trombone. 
The  early  hours  of  Easter  Day  are  the  best  for  caroling, 
and  six  o'clock  the  time  most  frequently  designated.  After 
the  various  groups  have  done  their  singing  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  a  beautiful  and  effective  climax  is  brought  about 
if  they  are  gathered  together  for  a  short  service,  preferably 
out-of-doors.  For  years  various  communities  have  held  such 
sunrise  services,  a  number  of  them  on  mountain  tops.  Nine 
thousand  people  attended  the  services  held  at  Easter  1925 
under  the  auspices  of  Glendale,  California,  Community 
Service  and  the  Federation  of  Churches. 

Evening  sermons  at  local  churches  may  be  given  over  to 
the  singing  of  the  carols,  followed  by  a  talk  or  sermon. 

The  carols  most  commonly  used  are:  Christ  the  Lord  Is 
Risen  Today;  The  Strife  is  O'er,  The  Battle's  Done;  Crown 
Him  with  Many  Crowns;  Come  Ye  Faithful;  Raise  the  Strain; 
How  Firm  a  Foundation;  and  All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus' 
Name*  These  should  be  published  in  the  newspaper  in 
the  same  way  as  outlined  for  the  Christmas  carols,  together 
with  plans  for  the  observance  of  Easter  and  the  participa- 
tion of  local  churches  and  pastors.  (See  Appendix  D  for 
stories  of  the  carols.) 

Cantatas  for  Easter  —  It  will  add  greatly  to  the  Easter 
observance  if  an  Easter  cantata  is  presented  by  a  local 

*  Easter  Carol  Song  Sheets/published  by  the  P.R.A.A.,  at  $0.70  per  hundred, 
$7.00  per  thousand,  plus  postage. 
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community  chorus.  The  following  are  suggested  as  being 
among  the  Easter  Lenten  cantatas  which  are  most  widely 
used:  (Sample  copies  may  generally  be  had  on  approval 
by  applying  to  the  respective  publishers.) 

C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company,  Boston:  For  He  Is  Risen,  Clokey;  Easter 
and  the  Forty  Days,  Thomas;  Easter  Morn,  Gaines. 

Boston  Music  Company,  26  West  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts: 
Victory,  Sanderson;  Christ,  the  King,  Bliss;  Calvary,  Wessel;  Lord  of  Lords, 
Graham;  He  Is  Risen,  Worthing;  Prince  of  Life,  Marschal-Loepke. 

John  Church  Company,  318  West  46th  Street,  New  York  City:  The 
Great  Miracle,  C.  A.  Grimm;  Messiah  Victorious,  W.  G.  Hammond; 
Rabboni,  B.  V.  Loveland;  Glory  of  the  Resurrection,  Charles  Gilbert  Spross. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts:  Resurrection,  Manney; 
Crucified,  Nevin;  New  Life,  Rogers;  Risen  King,  Schnecker;  Hail  the 
Victor,  Wooler;  Easter  Eve  and  Morn,  Stevenson;  From  Death  to  Life, 
Bartlett;  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection,  Berwold;  Easter  Tide,  Borch; 
Resurrection  and  Life,  Reed. 

Carl  Fischer,  Cooper  Square,  New  York  City:  The  Resurrection,  Carl 
Venth;  The  Triumph  of  the  Greater  Love,  William  Lester. 

J.  Fischer  and  Bro.,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street,  New  York  City: 
Easter:  An  Easter  Cantata,  H.  Brooks  Day;  The  Nazarene,  W.  Rhys- 
Herbert;  Atonement,  R.  Deane  Shure;  Bethany,  W.  Rhys-Herbert;  Lent: 
Seven  Last  Words  on  the  Cross,  Dr.  P.  Hartmann;  Seven  Last  Words,  Theo. 
Dubois;  Gallia,  Charles  Gounod;  Stabat  Mater,  J.  Rheinberger. 

H.  W.  Gray  Company,  159  East  48th  Street,  New  York  City:  The 
Light  of  God,  Philip  James;  The  Vision,  J.  H.  Clokey;  Galilee,  Mark 
Andrews;  The  Paschal  Victor,  J.  S.  Matthews;  The  Way  of  the  Cross, 
Berwald;  The  Darkest  Hour,  Moore;  Olivet  to  Calvary,  J.  H.  Maunder; 
Penitence,  Pardon  and  Peace,  J.  H.  Maunder;  The  Crucifixion,  J.  Stainer; 
The  Seven  Last  Words  of  Christ,  Theo.  Dubois;  Gallia,  Charles  Gounod; 
The  Story  of  Calvary,  Thomas  Adams. 

G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  3  East  43rd  Street,  New  York  City:  Christ  the 
Victor,  Buck;  The  Cross  Victorious,  Clifford  Demarest;  The  Seven  Last 
Words  of  Christ,  Dubois;  The  Lord  of  Light  and  Love,  Julian  Edwards; 
The  Cross,  F.  F.  Harker;  The  Life  Everlasting,  H.  Alexander  Matthews; 
The  Triumph  of  the  Cross,  H.  Alexander  Matthews;  Eastertide,  Daniel 
Protheroe;  Death  and  Life,  Harry  Rowe  Shelley;  The  Resurrection  and  the 
Life,  Spaulding  R.  Stoughton. 

Arthur  P.  Schmidt  Co.,  8  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City:  Alleluia, 
Hail  with  Gladness,  Galbraith;  Darkness  and  Dawn,  Peace;  From  Cross 
to  Crown,  Peace;  Christ  Triumphant,  Huhn;  The  World's  Redeemer,  Dicks. 

White-Smith  Music  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts:  The 
Resurrection,  Alonz  Stone;  When  Christ  Arose,  Jules  Jordan. 

Music  in  Patriotic  Holiday  Celebrations 
A  Festival  of  Freedom 

For  the  Fourth  of  July  and  other  patriotic  holidays  A 
Festival  of  Freedom  presents  splendid  possibilities.  The 
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festival  may  be  given  in  a  park,  playground,  city  square 
or  in  a  hall.  The  chief  requirements  are  sufficient  space 
for  the  audience  and  a  stage  with  minimum  dimensions  of 
12'  long  by  10'  wide  by  3'  high. 

Lighting  —  The  scenes  should  be  illumined  with  as  many 
different  colored  fights  as  possible,  arranged  by  covering  the 
bulbs  or  lamps  with  paper  or  by  having  Japanese  lanterns 
of  varied  hues.  To  get  the  best  effects  the  lights  should  be 
strung  in  festoons  or  in  other  artistic  designs.  For  the  light- 
ing of  the  tableaux  a  spotlight  should  be  used,  if  one  is 
available  —  otherwise  a  motion  picture  machine  or  stereop- 
ticon.  The  colors  are  produced  by  the  use  of  gelatin  slides 
or  covers  of  colored  paper.  It  is  sometimes  possible  in 
out-of-door  performances  to  use  the  lights  of  automobiles, 
producing  the  colors  in  the  manner  suggested.  The  auto- 
mobiles may  be  parked  at  the  sides  of  the  stage  or,  if  the 
distance  is  not  too  great,  on  an  elevation  back  of  the  audience. 
If  the  batteries  can  be  removed  from  the  cars,  the  lights 
may  be  set  up  on  a  scaffold  and  sheltered  from  the  audience 
by  tin  or  wooden  screens.  The  fights  should  be  dimmed  so 
as  to  keep  the  stage  in  darkness  until  each  tableau  is  set, 
when  the  stage  is  flooded  by  the  spotlight. 

The  Staging  —  The  staging  may  include  a  backdrop  and 
wings  of  trees,  with  a  drawn  curtain  across  the  front,  or  the 
stage  may  be  enclosed  in  a  forest-green  curtain  made  by 
dyeing  unbleached  muslin  and  putting  it  over  a  framework 
of  stiff  wire  or  rope.  Fifty  yards  of  muslin  should  be  suf- 
ficient. The  entire  festival  should  be  simple  and  inex- 
pensive without  a  great  deal  of  preparation.  For  this  reason 
the  various  tableaux  may  be  assigned  to  different  groups 
in  the  community  so  as  to  save  time  in  rehearsals. 

The  Tableaux.  Among  the  songs  which  may  be  presented 
through  tableaux  are  Yankee  Doodle;  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner;  America;  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic;  Tenting 
Tonight;  When  the  Flag  Goes  By;  America,  the  Beautiful. 
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The  following  tableau  arrangements  of  a  number  of  the 
songs  will  suggest  what  can  be  done  along  this  line. 

The  tableaux  begin  with  the  blare  of  bugles  or  with  a 
roll  of  drums.  A  herald  appears  and  announces  the  purpose 
of  the  occasion  —  to  celebrate  with  the  tableaux,  song  and 
story  our  heritage  of  patriotic  songs  composed  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  at  various  crucial  periods  in  our  history.  This 
prologue  should  be  short  and  direct.  The  prologue  and 
the  spoken  prefaces  should  be  delivered  by  a  man  chosen 
for  resonant  voice  and  stirring  declamation. 

Yankee  Doodle 

The  Herald  announces  this  episode  (and  all  those  following)  with  a  brief 
story  of  the  origin  of  the  song.  The  song  is  illustrated  by  the  familiar 
"Spirit  of  '76"  from  the  Revolutionary  period.  The  tableau  is  posed  upon 
the  stage,  a  red  spotlight  is  turned  upon  it,  and  the  curtain  is  opened.  A 
special  soloist  and  chorus  sing  "Yankee  Doodle"  during  the  holding  of  the 
tableau,  which  continues  as  long  as  desired,  preferably  for  at  least  two 
stanzas.  The  audience  may  join  in  the  final  chorus.  The  curtain  is  then 
drawn.  While  the  second  tableau  is  being  posed  "Yankee  Doodle"  may  be 
played  by  the  orchestra,  pianist,  or  whatever  instrumental  support  is 
provided. 

Star-Spangled  Banner 
After  the  spoken  preface  the  opened  curtain  reveals  a  large  flag  set  in  a 
holder  and  held  out  by  wires  so  that  it  seems  imposed  against  the  sky.  The 
latter  effect  can  be  contrived  by  hanging  blue  cheese-cloth  curtains  in  front 
of  the  backdrop.  A  spotlight  of  white  should  flood  this  scene.  Occasional 
flashes  of  red  might  give  a  stirring  effect.  This  is  done  by  passing  a  gelatine 
slide  quickly  backward  and  forward  across  the  light.  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
door production  special  electrical  effects  can  be  gained  with  the  use  of  the 
switchboard.  The  song  is  sung  during  the  tableau,  preferably  by  both 
audience  and  chorus,  all  standing.  While  the  next  tableau  is  being  prepared 
other  appropriate  music,  possibly  a  Sousa  march,  should  be  played  so  as  not 
to  keep  the  audience  standing. 

America 

The  Herald  announces  the  episode.  The  tableau  shows  an  altar  covered 
with  white  cloth,  upon  it  a  single  flaming  torch  of  Liberty  which  may  be  an 
electric  torch.  An  effective  torch  of  Liberty  may  be  made  as  follows:  a 
long  flashlight  is  set  in  a  small,  slender  jelly  glass,  covered  with  silver  paper 
and  topped  with  tongue-like  strips  of  orange  and  red  crepe  paper.  Grouped 
about  the  torch  of  Liberty  in  poses  of  devotion  are  patriots  of  the  time  of 
1832,  when  the  song  was  first  sung  at  Park  Church  in  Boston.  This  group 
should  comprise  men  and  women.  The  tableau  is  flooded  with  a  steady 
white  light  dimmed  by  a  frosted  gelatine  slide  of  cream-white  paper.  Both 
chorus  and  audience  sing  the  anthem.  The  music  is  repeated  while  the  next 
tableau  is  in  preparation. 
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Battle  Hymn  op  the  Republic 
After  the  Herald's  announcement  the  curtains  part  showing  Liberty  on  a 
pedestal  above  the  figures  of  a  Confederate  and  a  Union  soldier  with  joined 
hands.  All  are  gazing  upward  as  if  to  see  "the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord."  The  hymn  is  sung  by  the  audience  and  the  chorus.  A  rather  dim 
orange  light  should  be  held  on  the  tableau  until  the  close  of  the  song  when  a 
strong  white  light  is  thrown  on  it.  A  repetition  of  the  music  by  the  orchestra 
fills  the  interval  before  the  next  tableau. 

Tenting  Tonight 

When  the  Herald  has  announced  the  tableau,  the  lights  are  turned  off  on 
the  stage,  leaving  it  in  darkness  for  an  instant.  The  opening  bars  of  the 
song  are  played  softly  by  the  orchestra;  gradually  the  lights  come  on,  re- 
vealing the  dim  outlines  of  a  tent  set  well  back  on  the  stage  to  the  right. 
Other  tents  may  be  shown,  fading  out  in  the  shadows,  but  one  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  the  necessary  atmosphere.  Down  center  a  camp  fire  burns  brightly. 
It  may  be  made  with  electric  bulbs  covered  with  red  paper  or  with  several 
large  flashlights  bunched  and  similarly  covered.  Seated  about  the  fire  is  a 
group  of  soldiers  of  the  present  time.  They  are  in  relaxed  attitudes,  and  one 
is  playing  on  a  guitar,  banjo  or  ukulele,  while  the  others  sing.  A  good  male 
quartet  might  effectively  do  the  singing  as  a  part  of  the  group.  Up  left,  very 
faint,  like  phantom  shapes,  soldiers  of  other  periods  are  grouped,  bending 
forward  in  listening  attitudes  to  the  singing  down  center.  The  scene  fades 
out  on  the  last  stanza,  the  stage  being  held  in  darkness  while  the  orchestra 
softly  plays  the  concluding  measures. 

Note.  —  A  detailed  description  of  other  tableaux  will  be  found  in  Festival 
of  Freedom.    P.R.A.A.  $0.10. 

The  Patriotic  Community  Sing 

In  addition  to  the  patriotic  songs  with  tableaux  which 
form  the  chief  part  of  the  program,  the  sing  may  include 
such  songs  as  There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail,  Old  Folks  at  Home 
and  Old  Black  Joe.  If  a  stereopticon  is  available,  the  words 
of  the  song  may  be  thrown  on  the  screen  with  the  use  of 
slides;  if  not,  inexpensive  song  sheets  such  as  those  published 
by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
may  be  used.  The  American  Legion  song  sheet  published 
by  the  Association  will  be  particularly  helpful  for  use  in  a 
patriotic  sing.* 

The  music  of  the  old-time  songs  in  the  community  sings 
and  in  the  tableaux  may  be  found  in  the  Twice  55  Commun- 
ity Songs j  Nos.  1  and  2,  published  by  C.  G.  Birchard  &  Co., 

*  $1.00  per  hundred,  plus  postage. 
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in  the  Golden  Book  of  Favorite  Songs,  Hall  and  McCreary, 
and  in  101  Best  Songs  published  by  the  Cable  Company, 
Chicago.  Orchestrations  of  the  standard  songs  are  to  be 
found  in  an  orchestral  edition  of  Twice  55  Community  Songs, 
Nos.  1  and  2,  issued  by  C.  C.  Birchard  &Go. — price  $0.25 
per  instrument. 

A  special  chorus  should  be  enrolled  to  appear  in  the  musical 
accompaniment  to  the  tableaux,  having  a  position  at  the 
side  of  the  stage  and  near  the  orchestra  in  order  that  the 
conductor  will  have  his  forces  compactly  arranged  and  the 
voices  will  carry  over  to  the  audience. 

Music  in  Pageants  and  Festivals 
Community  pageants  and  festivals  offer  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  community  choruses,  bands  and  orchestras  to 
play  an  important  part  in  impressive  performances  portray- 
ing local  events  of  historical  significance.  The  arrangement 
of  music  to  accompany  a  pageant  presents  a  real  problem  to 
community  groups.  Very  often  it  is  impossible  to  hear  the 
accompaniment  or  it  is  so  weak  as  to  be  useless  and  much 
of  the  effect  of  the  occasion  is  lost. 

The  Orchestra  or  Band 

For  a  pageant  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  many  instruments 
as  the  group  can  afford  —  at  the  least,  Roland  Holt,  quoting 
Arthur  Farwell,  advises  in  his  book,  A  List  of  Music  for 
Plays  and  Pageants*  four  strings  and  a  piano,  and  pref- 
erably not  less  than  a  dozen  players. 

The  specification  of  instruments  for  small  bands  with 
fourteen  men  (and  leader),  Mr.  Holt  points  out,  is  as  fol- 
lows: E-flat  clarinet  or  flute,  solo  B-flat  clarinet,  first  B-flat 
clarinet,  second  B-flat  clarinet,  solo  B-flat  cornet,  second 

*  Published  by  D.  Appleton  Company,  New  York,  $1.00.  This  helpful 
book  contains  a  suggested  list  of  music  for  pageants  and  plays  in  general,  for 
American  pageants  and  plays  as  well  as  material  on  the  arrangement  of 
music  for  outdoor  and  indoor  performances. 
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B-flat  cornet,  first  horn,  second  horn,  trombone,  baritone, 
E-flat  tuba,  small  drum,  bass  drum.  For  a  band  of  twenty- 
one  and  leader  there  are  added:  piccolo,  second  solo  B-flat 
clarinet,  second  solo  B-flat  cornet,  third  horn,  second  and 
third  trombones  and  second  tuba.  The  next  instruments 
to  be  added  are:  trombone,  flute,  third  alto  horn,  oboe 
and  bassoon. 

A  large  pageant  should  have  an  orchestra  or  band  of  sixty 
or  more  members,  but  this  will  involve  considerable  expense, 
which  should  be  known  very  early  so  that  it  can  be  allowed 
for  in  the  budget.  If  it  is  possible  to  use  amateur  orches- 
tras, a  number  of  amateur  organizations  may  be  combined. 

Early  in  the  planning  for  the  pageant  the  music  director 
should  secure  information  as  to  terms  and  conditions  re- 
quired by  the  union  by  addressing  the  secretary  of  the  local 
Musicians'  Union  or  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Musicians,  1440  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  Pageant  Chorus 

Choruses  may  be  best  used,  Mr.  Holt  points  out,  where 
orchestras  provide  the  music.  These  choruses  should  be 
thoroughly  drilled  by  themselves,  coming  together  for  the 
dress  rehearsals.  Though  trained  indoors,  the  choruses 
should  rehearse  with  a  big  volume;  delicate  shadings  are 
apt  to  be  lost  out-of-doors. 

Selecting  the  Music 

It  will  be  a  saving  of  trouble  and  expense  if,  where  suit- 
able, music  already  in  the  repertory  of  the  orchestra  or  band 
is  used.  Other  music  may  be  hired  from  such  circulating 
music  libraries  as  that  of  A.  W.  Tarns,  318  West  46th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Music  should  be  sent  for  as  early  as 
possible  —  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  first  performance. 
Music  cues,  too,  are  imperative.  All  the  musicians  must 
have  pencilled  instructions  telling  at  what  words  or  action 
they  should  commence  playing  a  given  selection. 
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SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 
The  Christmas  Book.    P.R.A.A.  $0.35. 

A  List  of  Music  for  Plays  and  Pageants,  by  Roland  Holt.  D.  Appleton 
Co.,  New  York.  $1.00. 

Christmas  Songs  of  Many  Nations.  A  musical  entertainment  for  children, 
originated  and  compiled  by  Katherine  W.  Davis.  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co., 
Chicago.  $0.35. 


CHAPTER  IX 


SIMPLE  RECREATIVE  MUSIC 

All  forms  of  music  in  which  people  participate  have  high 
recreative  value.  Children  dancing  joyfully  to  the  strains 
of  a  hand-organ;  critics  listening  pleasurably  to  a  symphony 
concert;  the  tired  laborer  at  the  close  of  the  day  going  eagerly 
to  a  band  rehearsal;  men  and  women  joining  heartily  in 
the  community  sing;  worshippers  in  the  cathedral  for- 
getting the  cares  of  life  in  the  singing  of  beautiful  hymns  or 
in  listening  to  the  tones  of  the  organ  —  all  exemplify  the  sweep 
of  music  as  recreation. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  activities  of  a  musical 
nature  which  more  than  any  others  may  be  considered,  first 
as  forms  of  recreation  and  second,  as  musical  activities. 
These  activities  may  be  successfully  conducted  on  the  play- 
ground, at  schools,  in  connection  with  boys'  and  girls'  clubs, 
at  meetings  of  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls 
and  similar  groups,  and  at  community  centers  and  other 
meeting  places  where  adults  gather  together.  While  much 
real  musical  knowledge  and  training  may  be  given  to  these 
activities,  the  inclusion  of  music,  especially  in  the  program 
of  work  with  boys  and  girls,  should  be  considered  as  recre- 
ation and  as  a  part  of  a  well-rounded  program. 

Among  these  activities  for  boys  and  girls  are  singing,  sing- 
ing games,  folk  dances,  glee  clubs,  the  making  of  musical 
instruments  (Chinese  fiddles,  xylophones  and  similar  instru- 
ments), ukulele  classes,  harmonica  contests,  whistling  con- 
tests, ocarina  and  barber-shop  quartettes,  and  toy  sym- 
phonies. For  the  adult  are  the  singing  games  and  musical 
entertainments  which  add  greatly  to  social  occasions. 
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Ukulele  Classes 

The  factTthat  the  ukulele  can  be  mastered  so  easily 
makes  possible  its  successful  use  on  the  playground,  at  the 
recreation  center  and  in  connection  with  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs. 

A  number  of  recreation  workers  have  made  the  teaching 
of  ukulele  playing  the  first  item  of  the  musical  program  on 
the  playground,  because  it  makes  so  strong  an  appeal  to  the 
"teen"  age  girl  for  whom  the  provision  of  recreation  activi- 
ties is  so  often  a  problem.  Moreover,  a  ukulele  provides  an 
accompaniment  for  singing  on  the  playground,  and  this  in 
itself  is  a  distinct  advantage. 

In  organizing  a  ukulele  class  it  is  first  necessary  to  learn 
how  many  of  the  children  have  ukuleles  and  how  many  would 
like  to  learn  to  play.  One  music  organizer  has  found  that 
music  dealers  are  glad  to  put  on  special  sales  of  ukuleles  if 
their  cooperation  is  requested.  In  many  instances  children 
are  making  their  ukuleles.  On  the  school  playgrounds  of 
Chicago,  for  example,  cigar  boxes  are  neatly  cut  and  glued 
so  as  to  have  pleasing  acoustic  properties.  A  piece  of  wood 
is  carved  for  frets  and  the  whole  shellaced  and  strung  with 
catgut. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching 

The  recreation  worker  who  is  planning  to  teach  ukulele 
classes  will  find  it  of  value  to  secure  copies  of  a  Revised 
Course  in  Ukulele  Playing  *  containing  directions  for  teach- 
ing, the  fundamental  chords,  and  fifty-eight  songs  chorded 
for  the  ukulele. 

It  is  important  at  the  beginning  for  the  children  to  be  sup- 
plied with  the  arrangements  of  the  fundamental  chords  and 
with  copies  of  songs  chorded  for  the  ukulele  which  they  may 

♦Published  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
Price,  $0.25.  Twenty-eight  additional  songs  will  be  found  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  Revised  Course.    Price,  $0.10. 
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follow.  These  may  be  supplied  in  mimeographed  form 
through  the  Revised  Course.  Another  method  of  instruct- 
ing the  children  which  has  been  found  helpful  by  some  di- 
rectors consists  in  having  charts  made  which  will  show  the 
chords.  These  charts  should  be  sufficiently  large  for  every- 
one in  the  room  to  see  them.  There  should  be  a  stick  across 
the  top  of  the  chart  so  that  it  can  be  easily  suspended.  A 
sign  painter  can  usually  be  found  to  do  the  work.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  mimeographed  sheet  over  the  chart  is  that 
the  player  has  his  eyes  on  the  frets  of  the  instrument  and  it 
is  easier  for  him  to  look  down  at  a  sheet  than  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  a  chart. 

The  arrangement  of  chords  is  shown  on  page  135. 

Arrangements  for  Songs 

The  following  arrangements  for  a  number  of  songs  are 
taken  from  the  Revised  Course  mentioned  above.  They  are 
typical  of  the  songs  which  appear  in  this  course  and  its  sup- 
plement. 

(3/4)  America  G 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee,  sweet  land  of  liberty,  of  thee  I  sing. 

I  III  IV  I  IIIVII  III       I  III  I 

Land  where  my  fathers  died,  land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride, 
I  in      i      in  i  in 

From  ev'ry  mountain  side  let  freedom  ring. 
I  III    i     iv     i    in  i 

(4/4)  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  A 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord; 

XI  VI  XI 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 

x  xi 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His  terrible  swift  sword; 

vi  xi 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

XIII         XI      VI  XI 

Glory,  glory,  hallelujah!  Glory,  glory,  hallelujah! 

XI  x  XI 

Glory,  glory,  hallelujah!  His  truth  is  marching  on. 

XIII        xi     vi  xi 
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(4/4)  Old  Folks  at  Home  D 

Way  down  upon  the  Swanee  river,  far,  far  away, 

IX  II 

There's  where  my  heart  is  turning  ever,  there's  where  the  old  folks  stay. 

x  ix  II  x 

All  up  and  down  the  whole  creation,  sadly  I  roam, 
x  I  x  II 

Still  longing  for  the  old  plantation  and  for  the  old  folks  at  home, 
x  I        x  II  x 

Chorus 

All  the  world  is  sad  and  dreary,  everywhere  I  roam, 
II  x       i      x      i  x 

Oh,  darkies,  how  my  heart  grows  weary,  far  from  the  old  folks  at  home. 

IX  II  x 

(4/4)  Old  Black  Joe  D 

Gone  are  the  days  when  my  heart  was  young  and  gay, 

x  II     x  i  x 

Gone  are  my  friends  from  the  cotton  fields  away; 

II     x  I     x     II    x  II 

Gone  from  the  earth  to  a  better  land  I  know, 

x  II      x  i  x 

I  hear  their  gentle  voices  calling  "Old  Black  Joe." 

II  X     I     X  I  X         II  X 

Chorus 

I'm  coming,  I'm  coming,  for  my  head  is  bending  low; 
x  IX 
I  hear  those  gentle  voices  calling  "Old  Black  Joe." 
II  XI         x  i     x        II  x 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  music  is  played  in  the  keys  of 
G,  A,  or  D  major,  starting  on  numbers  1,  11  or  10.  After 
the  chart  of  14  chords  has  been  memorized  it  is  possible  to 
turn  to  the  songs  in  the  Revised  Course,  of  which  the  four 
given  are  typical,  and  to  find  the  corresponding  chord  num- 
bers under  the Vords  for  each  change  of  harmony. 

Procedure  in  Teaching 

In  giving  the  course  the  procedure  is  usually  for  the  in- 
structor to  illustrate  each  point  on  the  ukulele,  playing  the 
various  chords  and  explaining  the  method  of  playing.  In 
this  way  the  entire  course  may  be  explained  to  a  group  at 
one  session  and  interest  so  aroused  that  the  course  of  les- 
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sons  will  be  enthusiastically  undertaken.  If  a  daily  lesson 
is  given  it  is  usually  possible  for  boys  and  girls  to  master 
the  principles  of  playing  in  a  week's  time. 

Singing  to  Ukulele  Accompaniment 

Along  with  the  ukulele  class,  groups  should  be  organized 
to  sing  to  ukulele  accompaniments.  In  one  city  such  a  sing- 
ing group  was  formed  with  the  ukulele  class,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  group  of  children  did  folk  dancing  to  the  music  pro- 
vided by  the  ukulele  and  the  singers.  In  Olean,  New  York, 
the  ukulele  group  accompanied  the  Christmas  carolers. 
(From  the  P.R.A.A.  may  be  secured  a  bulletin  entitled 
Ukulele  Accompaniments  for  Christmas  Carols,  in  which 
ukulele  arrangement  is  offered  for  four  well-known  carols.) 

Ukulele  Contests 

Under  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
Wyoming  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  ukulele  orchestras  of  girls 
are  organized  on  the  playground,  each  ground  having  its 
orchestra  of  ten  or  more  ukuleles.  In  case  one  playground 
is  unable  to  produce  its  own  orchestra,  it  is  permitted  to 
combine  with  others.  The  orchestra  meets  in  a  big  competi- 
tive event  at  the  end  of  the  season  when  they  are  judged  on 
the  following  points:  (1)  Playing  melody  and  accompani- 
ment; (2)  Singing  melody  and  playing  accompaniment;  (3) 
Intonation;  (4)  Expression;  (5)  Attack;  (6)  Tempo;  (7)  Vol- 
ume; (8)  Harmony;  (9)  Deportment. 

The  orchestra  is  required  to  select  three  out  of  the  follow- 
ing five  pieces  to  be  played  in  the  contest:  Annie  Laurie; 
Old  Kentucky  Home;  Rose  Marie;  Long,  Long  Trail;  and 
Funiculi,  Funicula.  All  girls  under  fifteen  may  compete 
as  soloists,  singing  the  melody  with  ukulele  accompaniment. 
Points  on  which  the  soloists  are  judged  are  as  follows:  (1) 
Voice  and  accompaniment;  (2)  Intonation;  (3)  Expression; 
(4)  Attack;  (5)  Tempo;  (6)  Deportment.    Soloists  are  asked 
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to  play:  (1)  A  Hawaiian  number  to  be  selected  by  themselves; 
(2)  Any  number  selected  by  themselves. 

The  Harmonica 

Just  as  ukulele  playing  has  become  an  exceedingly  popu- 
lar activity  with  girls,  so  the  harmonica  is  now  receiving  the 
attention  it  so  richly  deserves  as  a  form  of  recreation  and  as 
a  definite  contribution  to  the  musical  life  of  the  average  boy. 
Its  recreational  possibilities  are  almost  limitless  in  that  it 
affords  many  opportunities  for  happy  hours  for  the  player 
as  a  member  of  one  or  more  of  the  many  forms  of  harmonica 
organizations  or  as  a  solo  performer. 

The  musical  possibilities  of  the  harmonica,  limited  though 
they  are  to  the  scope  of  the  instrument,  nevertheless  cover 
a  large  field  of  musical  literature  and  forms  in  which  the  aver- 
age boy  would  not  otherwise  become  interested.  It  seems 
to  be  the  natural  musical  instrument  for  boys,  although 
recent  developments  indicate  that  girls,  too,  are  unques- 
tionably becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  its  mastery. 

The  harmonica  is  inexpensive,  easily  obtainable  in  any 
community  and,  best  of  all,  easy  to  learn  to  play.  A  further 
immediate  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tonal  charac- 
teristics of  the  instrument  lend  themselves  to  combinations 
with  other  small  instruments,  particularly  of  the  plucked  in- 
strument type  such  as  guitars,  mandolins,  banjos,  ukuleles. 

Equipment  Necessary 

The  director  should  be  equipped  with  full  directions  for 
teaching  a  pupil  to  play  the  harmonica.  M.  Hohner,  114 
East  16th  Street,  New  York  City,  has  issued  a  book  entitled 
How  to  Play  the  Hohner  Harmonica,  containing  arrangements 
for  a  number  of  songs  and  instructions  for  playing  which  may 
be  secured  on  request. 

Each  player  should  own  his  own  instrument,  which  should 
be  of  the  simplest  type  made;  i.e.,  the  single  reed  in  the  key 
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of  C,  which  may  be  purchased  for  a  small  sum.  As  the  player 
becomes  more  proficient  in  the  mastery  of  the  instrument,  he 
may,  if  desired,  progress  to  the  double  reed  and  chromatic 
instruments  now  available. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching 

The  most  difficult  thing  in  learning  to  play  the  harmonica 
is  to  play  the  single  note  of  a  melody  without  sounding  the 
chords  formed  by  the  adjacent  notes.  That  single  note  is 
played  by  what  is  called  tongue-ing.  It  is  therefore  well  to 
begin  with  something  simple  which,  when  successfully  done, 
will  give  the  player  confidence  to  attack  the  tongue-ing  with 
courage.    In  other  words,  start  with  the  scale. 

Hold  the  instrument  so  that  the  lower  notes  in  the  scale 
are  at  the  left  end.  Then  cover  over  the  first  three  holes  at 
the  left  with  the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand.  Leave  the 
fourth  hole  open,  and  cover  all  the  other  holes  with  the  first 
finger  of  the  right  hand.  Next,  blow  into  the  fourth  hole 
and  you  will  sound  the  note  "do, "  the  first  note  in  the  scale. 
Then  draw  through  the  fourth  hole  and  you  have  the  note 
"re."  Move  the  fingers  across  the  instrument  to  the  right, 
leaving  the  fifth  hole  open.  Blow  into  that  and  you  have 
"mi"  —  and  so  on.  Then  start  all  over  again  and  play 
the  whole  scale  as  follows  (B  and  D  meaning  blow  and 
draw) : 

Do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  si  do 
4  4556677 
B  DBDBDDB 

Now  play  the  scale  downward  by  beginning  at  the  right 
of  the  above  table  and  going  back  to  the  left.  The  players 
will  then  understand  the  mechanics  of  playing  the  scale  and 
will  thereby  be  encouraged  sufficiently  so  that  they  will 
not  falter  if  they  cannot  at  first  play  the  one  note  of  the 
melody. 

Next  take  up  the  tongue-ing.   The  secret  of  this  is  to 
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place  not  the  tip  but  the  butt  of  the  tongue  so  as  to  cover 
the  three  holes  at  the  left  of  the  melody  note.  This  can  be 
done  by  keeping  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  inside  of 
the  lower  teeth.  When  it  is  in  this  position  the  flat  of  the 
tongue  automatically  rests  against  the  holes  of  the  har- 
monica. 

The  melody  first  attempted  should  be  a  very  familiar  one 
with  simple  rhythms  such  as  Old  Black  Joe.  An  arrange- 
ment of  this  song  in  the  key  of  "C"  is  published  by  per- 
mission of  M.  Hohner,  Inc.    (See  page  141.) 

The  tempo  or  speed  at  which  these  initial  attempts  are 
made  should  be  slow  enough  to  enable  every  player  in  the 
group  to  play  each  tone  accurately.  When  this  has  been 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  the  tempo  should  be  gradually 
quickened  until  it  is  possible  for  the  group  to  play  the  song 
at  the  natural  singing  pace.  At  this  point,  for  added  inter- 
est, it  is  well  to  add  a  simple  piano  accompaniment  if  this 
can  be  arranged.  It  facilitates  the  process  of  learning  to 
play  if  the  tune  can  be  played  on  a  piano,  the  boys  following 
on  their  harmonicas. 

When  mastery  of  the  instrument  has  been  obtained  the 
group  will  proceed  to  the  matter  of  part-playing  or  harmoniz- 
ation. This  consists  of  the  melody  and  one  or  more  counter- 
parts. The  group  should  be  divided  into  two  equal  sections, 
one  of  which  will  play  the  melody  while  the  other  plays  the 
second  or  alto  part  previously  rehearsed  alone.  When  this 
has  been  mastered,  it  is  possible  to  proceed  to  three,  four  or 
more  parts  as  desired.  It  is  suggested  that,  owing  to  the 
limited  range  of  the  instrument,  the  divisions  or  parts  be 
confined  to  not  more  than  four. 

After  several  numbers  played  in  three  or  four  parts  have 
been  perfected,  further  interest  may  be  obtained  through  the 
addition  of  a  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  wood  block,  triangle, 
orchestral  bird  call,  tom-tom,  gong,  tambourine  or  other 
small  instruments  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor 
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Music  arranged  for  Harmonica  in  Key  of  C 


BBDB        BBDBDDB  BBDB  BB 

4556         666776        6  4556  66 

Gone  are  the  days  When  my  heart  was  young  and  gay,      Gone  are  my  friends  From  the 


D     B     D     B  D 

6      6      5      5  4 
cot- ton  fields  a  -  way. 


BBDB         BBDBDDB  B 
4556         6667766  7 
Gone  from  the  earth     To    a  bet -ter  land  I  know,  I 


B  B 


DBDDBDBDB       D       B  BBBBBB 

7  787  76665  4  4  6  56  656  66 
hear  their  gen- tie  voic-es  call-ing  "Old  Black  Joe."/  I'm  com-  ing,   I'm  com- ing,  For  my 
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i — E  1 

D     B     D  D 

6     7      7  6 

B  B 

6  7 

D      B     D  D 

7       7     8  7 

B     D     B  D 

7      6      6  6 

tfi?  25*— 

B  D 
5  4 

B 
4 

head  is  bend-ing   low;      I  hear  those  gen -tie  voic-es  caW- ing  "Old  Black  Joe!' 
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could  be  utilized  to  add  variety  and  color.  Here  the  effect 
will  be  enhanced  or  marred  by  the  discretion  and  judgment 
displayed  by  the  instructor  in  the  introduction  and  use 
of  these  added  instruments. 

Repertory 

Among  the  songs  which  lend  themselves  effectively  to  per- 
formance by  amateurs  are  the  following:  America;  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic;  Dixie;  Auld  Lang  Syne;  Jingle  Bells; 
Long,  Long  Trail;  Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat;  Old  Folks  at 
Home;  Old  Black  Joe;  My  Old  Kentucky  Home;  Massa's  in 
Be  Cold,  Cold  Ground;  Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny;  Annie 
Laurie;  Love's  Old  Sweet  Song;  Believe  Me  if  All  Those  En- 
dearing Young  Charms;  Juanita;  All  Through  the  Night; 
Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes;  The  Quilting  Party;  Uil 
Liza  Jane;  Are  You  Sleeping;  and  Lovely  Evening.  A  pleas- 
ing effect  may  be  secured  by  the  combination  of  the  ukulele 
and  harmonica  for  many  of  these  songs. 

Contests 

Harmonica  contests  are  proving  to  be  a  very  interesting, 
enjoyable  and  stimulating  form  of  activity.  The  rules  are 
simple:  Each  player  shall  play  one  set  contest  number, 
previously  selected  by  the  instructor  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  date  of  contest,  followed  by  one  free  number 
of  the  player's  own  choosing.  Contest  points  shall  include 
accuracy  in  playing  of  melody,  rhythm,  tempo,  tongue-ing, 
dynamic  effects,  general  finesse.  This,  of  course,  may  be 
extended  to  include  various  groups  such  as  duets,  trios,  quar- 
tettes, octets  and  bands.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  con- 
test points,  the  following  should  be  included  where  ensembles 
are  contesting :  accuracy  in  harmonization,  number  of  instru- 
ments used,  general  ensemble  playing,  conductor. 

At  the  close  of  the  contest  it  is  sometimes  found  desirable, 
as  an  item  of  added  interest  to  the  players  and  audience,  to 
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mass  all  players  present  in  a  performance  of  the  contest 
number  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 

In  a  contest  on  the  New  York  City  playgrounds  the  boys 
were  asked  to  play  Home,  Sweet  Home  and  Marching  Through 
Georgia  for  75%  of  their  rating  and  any  selection  they  might 
choose  for  the  remaining  25%.  Neighborhood  and  play- 
ground elimination  contests  were  held  a  week  before  the 
finals.  At  the  finals  the  competitors  were  narrowed  down 
to  eight  boys,  each  of  whom  played  a  tune,  preferably  one 
which  he  had  not  previously  played. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Department  of  Recreation  conducted 
a  contest  reaching  4,000  boys  and  girls,  which  has  resulted 
in  making  the  harmonica  solo  or  quartette  a  part  of  many 
luncheon  or  social  programs  in  the  city.  A  number  of  tunes 
were  adapted,  charted  and  published  in  the  newspaper,  and 
6,000  instruction  sheets  were  printed  by  the  boys  of  the 
School  of  Printing  of  a  local  high  school.  In  preparing  for 
the  contest  the  city  was  divided  into  three  sections;  each 
school  was  allowed  to  enter  four  individual  players  and  a 
quartette.  From  each  division  twelve  individuals  and  one 
quartette  were  selected  for  the  final  contest. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Wyoming 
Valley,  Pennsylvania,  has  organized  among  the  boys  fifteen 
years  of  age  or  under  a  playground  orchestra  of  ten  or  more 
harmonicas,  each  ground  having  its  orchestra.  At  the  1925 
contest  the  orchestras  were  judged  on  the  following  points: 
(1)  Expression;  (2)  Attack;  (3)  Tempo;  (4)  Volume;  (5) 
Harmony:  playing  parts;  (6)  Deportment. 

The  required  selections  played  were  America,  Old  Black 
Joe  and  Over  There. 

Boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age  were  permitted  to  demon- 
strate individual  skill  as  soloists,  being  judged  on  expression, 
attack,  tempo  and  deportment.  The  soloists  are  allowed  to 
select  two  of  the  following:  Swanee  River,  Drink  to  Me  Only 
with  Thine  Eyes,  Blues  and  a  Fox  Trot. 
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Interest  in  the  harmonica  is  growing  in  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  Boys'  Band  of  Philadelphia  has  been  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  this  phase  of  community  music,  and  it  is  reported  that 
40,000  players  were  actively  interested  in  this  form  of  recre- 
ation in  one  season.  On  the  playgrounds  of  Chicago  plans 
are  under  way  for  the  presentation  of  a  harmonica  band  of 
1,000  players  at  the  Grant  Park  stadium.  In  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania,  concerts  given  by  the  boys'  harmonica  band 
have  been  broadcast  over  the  radio. 

In  the  Chicago  (Board  of  Education)  playgrounds  con- 
test, teams  of  six  girls  from  each  playground  competed. 
Two  required  numbers,  Love's  Old  Sweet  Song  and  a  combina- 
tion of  Humor esque  and  Swanee  River  were  used.  There  was 
one  original  song  (words  not  music)  and  one  optional  song. 

Barber-Shop  Quartette 

Other  forms  of  music  which  may  be  used  on  the  playground 
include  so-called  barber-shop  quartettes  for  young  men  be- 
tween sixteen  and  twenty-two  years  of  age  who  gather  at 
the  playground  during  the  evening  hours.  Such  quartettes 
have  been  organized  in  Chicago  where  contests  were  held 
consisting  of  an  assigned  and  an  optional  number.  Among 
the  songs  suggested  for  the  required  number  were  the  follow- 
ing: Vve  Been  Working  on  the  Railroad;  Stars  of  the  Summer 
Night;  Sweet  Adeline;  Good-Bye,  My  Lover,  Good-Bye;  Ken- 
tucky  Babe;  Forsaken;  Two  Roses;  We  Meet  Again  Tonight, 
Boys;  Down  in  Mobile;  Mandalay  and  My  Old  Kentucky 
Home. 

Music  Month  on  the  Playground 

Music  month  has  become  an  institution  on  the  playgrounds 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  During  November  — 
the  designated  month  —  contests  are  held  in  harmonica, 
ukulele  and  barber-shop  singing.  Recently  whistling  and 
the  playing  of  ocarinas  have  been  added  to  the  activities. 
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Both  boys  and  girls  enter  the  whistling  contests,  whistling 
any  tune  they  wish  in  any  manner.  The  development  of 
ocarina  quartettes  is  the  most  recent  activity. 

The  Kazoo  Band 

In  the  kazoo  band  there  is  an  interesting  activity  which  is 
practicable  because  of  the  cheapness  of  the  instruments  used. 
The  kazoo  may  be  purchased  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The 
songs  played  are  most  easily  learned  with  the  help  of  the 
piano.  Richmond,  Virginia,  through  the  public  schools 
has  developed  two  bands  —  one  from  the  kindergarten 
group  and  the  other  from  among  subnormal  children,  bands 
being  organized  under  the  classroom  teachers  of  the  respec- 
tive groups.  The  children  are  taught  to  sing  through  the 
instruments  songs  that  they  have  already  learned  in  school 
with  piano  accompaniment.  One  group  of  children  wears 
regular  band  uniforms  with  long  trousers  and  brass-buttoned 
coats,  the  leader  having  extra  braid  on  his  arm  as  a  distinc- 
tion. The  smaller  children  dress  in  sailor  costumes,  the 
boys  with  flapper  trousers  and  the  little  girls  with  pleated 
skirts  and  middy  blouses.  All  wear  white  sailor  hats. 
These  bands  are  an  effective  feature  of  the  playground  pa- 
rades and  similar  functions. 

The  Toy  Symphony 

The  "kinder  symphony"  or  children's  orchestra  is  by  no 
means  a  new  idea  but  one  which  until  the  past  few  years 
has  received  only  limited  attention  from  workers  with  chil- 
dren. Recently,  however,  educators  and  play  leaders  have 
to  an  ever  increasing  extent  and  with  gratifying  results 
included  this  form  of  activity  in  their  programs. 

This  form  of  recreation  is  valuable  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
among  them  the  following: 

The  toy  symphony  aids  in  the  discovery  of  latent  musical 
talent.  It  familiarizes  the  child  with  the  simpler  standard 
band  and  orchestral  compositions,  both  as  to  content  and 
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form,  gives  him  a  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the  instru- 
ments, teaches  the  proper  method  of  playing  and  of  taking 
care  of  them,  and  leads  up  to  the  eventual  organization  of 
boys'  and  girls'  bands  and  orchestras.  Participation  in 
the  toy  symphony  has  an  influence  on  character-building  in 
that  it  helps  develop  the  habit  of  instant  obedience  to  direc- 
tions and  teaches  team  work.  The  toy  symphony  is  also 
valuable  not  only  because  large  numbers  of  children  may  be 
included  but  because  of  the  activity  it  provides  for  those 
who  are  physically  unfit  for  more  active  forms  of  play. 

Leadership 

The  first  requisite  in  this,  as  in  any  other  activity,  is 
competent  leadership.  The  person  in  charge  of  this  work 
should  possess,  in  addition  to  a  general  ability  to  handle  and 
lead  children,  at  least  a  working  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  music  and  a  strong  sense  of  rhythm,  tonal  color 
and  balance.  Above  all  he  must  have  a  real  interest  in 
the  work  and  enthusiasm  for  it.  The  selection  of  the  worker 
to  develop  this  activity  should  be  very  carefully  considered 
by  the  executive  in  charge  who  will  usually  find  among  his 
regular  staff  members  one  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work. 
The  leader  designated  should  be  given  entire  charge  of  the 
activity,  and  held  responsible  for  the  results  obtained. 

The  Instruments 

'  The  instruments  used  include  a  portable  phonograph  and 
a  supply  of  good  records  with  marked  rhythms  or  a  small 
portable  piano,  a  violin  or  other  instrument  with  which  to 
present  the  melody.  A  portable  phonograph  is  perhaps  the 
most  practicable  for  this  purpose  as  it  is  easily  transported 
from  one  playground  to  another  and  may  be  handled  by  the 
instructor  without  assistance  so  that  he  may  be  left  free  to 
devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  players.  Other  instru- 
ments usually  included  are:  6  kazoos  (for  older  girls  who 
help  carry  melody  and  harmony),  10  pairs  drum-sticks,  6 
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small  bells,  2  sand  blocks,  1  slap-sticks,  1  set  bones,  2  pairs 
brass  cymbals,  6  small  sleigh  bells,  1  Chinese  temple  gong, 
2  triangles,  1  bird  whistle,  1  toy  xylophone,  1  tom-tom,  1 
Castanet.  Other  small  percussion  instruments  may  be  in- 
cluded as  desired.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  drums  are 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  instruments.  They  should  not  be 
used  until  the  players  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  the 
drum-sticks.  Practice-pads  or  an  ordinary  hardwood  board 
may  be  substituted  for  drums  at  the  beginning. 

It  is  suggested  that  one  complete  set  of  instruments  be 
purchased  and  included  in  a  collection  which  may  be  used 
on  each  of  the  several  playgrounds  in  the  system,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  amount 
of  this  material  unless  a  public  demonstration  is  desired 
which  would  include  a  combination  of  all  the  players  in 
the  system.  This  material  should  be  in  charge  of  the  in- 
structor directly  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
activity.  The  amount  of  equipment  will  be  dependent 
upon  the  size  of  the  playground  and  the  number  of  partici- 
pants, but  if  fewer  instruments  are  purchased  than  indi- 
cated above  it  is  advisable  to  diversify  the  instrumentation 
as  to  tone  color  as  much  as  possible. 

Much  of  this  material  may  be  purchased  in  Ten  Cent 
stores,  but  in  the  case  of  such  instruments  as  drum-sticks, 
castanets,  water-whistles,  cymbals,  tambourines,  a  better 
quality  of  instrument  is  desirable  than  is  obtainable  except 
through  musical  instrument  dealers. 

At  a  blacksmith's  shop  it  is  possible  to  secure  five  bars 
of  tool  steel  24",  20",  16",  12"  and  8",  which  take  the  place 
of  triangles.  From  the  same  source  may  be  obtained  four 
7"  pieces  of  iron  for  hammers.  The  bars  may  be  ZA"  or 
3^",  round,  square  or  octagon.  At  a  music  store  may  be 
purchased  two  metal  tambourines  at  a  cost  of  80c.  It  is 
possible  to  use  two  hardwood  sticks  to  produce  a  Castanet 
effect. 
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How  to  Organize 

Immediately  upon  securing  the  instruments,  the  in- 
structor should  familiarize  himself  with  the  proper  technical 
methods  of  playing  each  of  the  instruments  and  with  the 
effects  obtainable  from  each.  This  should  not  be  neglected 
as  much  of  the  success  of  the  venture  depends  upon  the 
proper  playing  of  the  instruments.  At  one  of  the  early 
staff-meetings  the  entire  project  should  be  explained  in 
detail  to  the  staff,  and  the  instructor  in  charge  given  suf- 
ficient time  to  demonstrate  the  activity,  thus  enlisting  the 
active  cooperation  and  support  of  the  play  leaders  in  re- 
cruiting players  on  their  respective  grounds. 

Regular  weekly  or  semi-weekly  visits  to  each  playground 
should  be  made  at  specified  hours  when  the  children  can  be 
assembled  in  a  shady  spot  or  in  the  shelter-house.  In  case 
no  other  place  is  available,  the  edge  of  the  sandbox  may  be 
used.  Each  rehearsal  should  not  exceed  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes.  Instruments  are  distributed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  rehearsal,  (one  instrument  or  set  of  instruments 
such  as  drum-sticks  and  cymbals  to  every  participant). 
These  are  retained  throughout  the  entire  rehearsal  unless 
permission  for  exchange  of  instruments  is  granted  by  the 
instructor. 

To  secure  the  best  possible  tonal  variations  and  care  of 
the  instruments,  particular  attention  should  be  given  at  all 
rehearsals  to  the  manner  in  which  the  instruments  such  as 
the  drum-sticks,  tambourines,  castanets,  cymbals,  sand 
blocks,  bells,  are  used  and  handled  by  the  players.  It  is 
advisable,  after  instructing  each  group  of  players  in  the 
method  of  playing  their  instruments,  —  and  players  of 
similar  instruments  will  be  seated  in  groups  of  chairs,  — 
to  start  the  rehearsal  without  the  use  of  the  phonograph, 
merely  following  the  director's  lead.  The  director  will  thus 
have  opportunity  to  observe  closely  the  individual  players 
with  reference  to  their  ability  to  play  the  instrument 
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assigned  them,  giving  such  individual  help  as  may  be  re- 
quired, or,  if  necessary,  exchanging  instruments. 

After  a  short  period  of  this  form  of  rehearsal,  the  music 
is  introduced,  the  players  being  asked  to  listen  closely  with- 
out using  their  instruments  in  order  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  music  and  with  the  dynamic  effects,  retards 
and  other  points  which  will  gradually  be  worked  out. 
When  these  points  are  fairly  well  established  in  the  minds 
of  the  players,  the  instruments  are  brought  in,  all  playing 
together  at  first,  sections  being  gradually  eliminated  or 
added.  In  order  to  develop  a  musical  number  to  its  maxi- 
mum possibilities  it  is  necessary  for  the  instructor  carefully 
and  sympathetically  to  work  out  in  his  own  mind,  prior  to 
presentation  to  the  players,  the  exact  effects  and  the  in- 
strumentation to  be  used.    This  is  very  important. 

The  musical  numbers  used  should  be  varied  frequently, 
introducing  as  far  as  possible  contrasting  rhythms,  styles, 
keys  and  dynamic  effects,  thus  avoiding  monotony  and  loss 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  players.  While  it  is  desirable 
to  correct  mistakes  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  to  improve 
the  performance  as  a  whole,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
rehearsal  is  a  form  of  recreation  designed  to  give  a  maximum 
of  enjoyment  and  genuine  pleasure. 

As  the  rehearsals  proceed  and  the  players  become  more 
and  more  familiar  with  the  instruments,  it  is  desirable  to 
transfer  the  players  from  one  group  of  instruments  to  another 
until  each  player  ultimately  becomes  thoroughly  familiar 
with  every  instrument  in  the  orchestra.  Children  should 
be  observed  closely  for  display  of  natural  leadership  ability, 
and  as  it  appears  opportunity  should  be  given  the  player  to 
assume  the  role  of  conductor. 

Instructors  should  be  careful  to  use  a  correct  method  of 
time-beating  based  upon  the  fundamental  baton  move- 
ments, diagrams  of  which  will  be  found  in  Chapter  IV  and 
which  is  generally  accepted  as  the  standard  form  by  con- 
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ductors  of  all  nationalities.  It  is  important  that  correct 
baton  movements  be  utilized  before  the  players,  as  the  chil- 
dren will  imitate  the  movements  of  the  instructor  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  conduct. 

Definite  dates  for  public  performance  should  be  arranged 
frequently.  Further  stimulation  may  be  added  by  the 
organization  of  a  selected  orchestra  made  up  of  the  best 
players  from  each  playground  and  combined  in  one  organiza- 
tion after  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  to  justify  such 
a  project.  This  selected  orchestra  should  be  maintained 
for  special  public  performances  and  as  an  objective  for  the 
other  players. 

From  time  to  time  various  children  will  approach  the 
director  with  requests  for  permission  to  bring  to  the  play- 
ground instruments  upon  which  they  have  had  some  in- 
struction and  training.  The  question  of  adding  these 
instruments  to  the  orchestra  is  one  upon  which  the  in- 
structor will  be  called  to  exercise  discretion  and  tact.  It 
is  the  experience  of  some  instructors  that  the  introduction 
of  these  instruments,  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  players, 
has  a  tendency  to  slow  up  the  general  progress  of  the  or- 
chestra, does  not  add  anything  of  value  and  is  not,  there- 
fore, desirable.  However,  children  having  instruments  of 
their  own  should  be  encouraged  by  forming  separate  groups 
in  which  they  may  utilize  their  instruments  and  training. 

It  has  been  found  that  time  will  be  saved  if  the  players 
are  asked  to  remain  seated  at  the  close  of  the  rehearsal  until 
all  the  instruments  issued  have  been  collected.  This  plan 
also  assures  the  return  of  all  instruments  and  allows  for 
checking  up. 

The  Toy  Symphony  for  Adults 

The  toy  symphony  is  becoming  a  very  popular  form  of 
recreation  for  adults.  For  the  use  of  adult  groups  charts 
with  an  arrangement  by  Professor  Peter  W.  Dykema  for 
four  selections  —  Anvil  Chorus,  Moment  Musicale,  Serenata 
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and  The  Happy  Wanderer  —  may  be  secured  from  the 
P.R.A.A.  at  a  nominal  charge  of  $1.00,  plus  transportation 
costs,  to  cover  one  week's  use.  The  melody  for  the  selec- 
tions may  be  played  by  a  small  orchestra  or  pianist  or  on  a 
talking  machine  record. 

Recruiting  for  Musical  Activities 

The  organization  of  harmonica  bands,  toy  symphonies 
and  similar  forms  of  musical  activities  has  led  in  some  com- 
munities to  a  stock-taking  of  musical  talent  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  town.  The  Municipal  Recreation  Commission 
of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  in  an  effort  to  discover  the 
children  who  were  able  to  play  the  harmonica  and  other 
musical  instruments,  distributed  to  each  room  of  every 
school  the  following  forms  in  pads  of  fifty  to  each. 

(To  be  rilled  in  by  the  child) 

Johnstown,  Pa  1925 

Municipal  Recreation  Commission, 
City  of  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

(Yes  or  No) 

I  desire  to  learn  to  play  a  mouth-organ  or  harmonica. 

Name  

Address  

School  Age  

I  would  also  like  to  learn  to  play  a 

I  do  play  a  

The  slips  were  placed  in  a  specially  prepared  envelope 
measuring  7H"  x  53^"  and  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Municipal 
Recreation  Commission,  where  the  results  were  tabulated  and 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  a  number  of  bands  and 
for  instruction  classes.  The  envelopes  had  the  following  in- 
formation printed  on  its  face : 

Municipal  Recreation  Commission 

Johnstown,  Pa  1925 

 School  Building 

Room,  Number  or  Grade  

Number  of  children  in  class:  Boys  Girls  

Number  of  children  in  class  that  desire  to  play  harmonicas  or  mouth-organs: 
Boys  Girls  
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Information  as  to  number  of  children  in  class  that  play  or  desire  to  learn 
to  play  any  of  the  following,  or  other  instruments: 

Number  tiiat  play  Instruments  Number  that  desire  to  play 

Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 

  Cornets     

  Saxophones   

  Altos   

  Baritones   

  Tubas   

  Trombones   

  Snare  Drums   

  Bass  Drums   

  French  Horns   

  Clarinets   

  Flutes   

  Violins   

  'Cellos   

  Bass  Viols   

  Mandolins   

  Guitars     

  Banjos   

  Ukuleles   

  Pianos   

  Xylophones   

  Organs   

  Pipe  Organs   

  Kettle  Drums   

  Mouth-organs  or  Harmonicas   


 Teacher 

Singing  Games  and  Musical  Entertainments 

Singing  games  and  musical  entertainments  have  great 
value  as  recreation  both  for  children  and  adults.  There 
are  many  occasions  when  such  musical  programs  may  well 
be  introduced  into  community  and  neighborhood  gatherings 
to  serve  largely  as  a  socializing  and  recreational  agent.  In 
addition  to  the  group  singing  now  used  to  so  great  an  extent 
in  social  programs,  combination  programs  of  singing  and 
social  games  are  proving  appealing.   Familiar  songs  which 
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lend  themselves  to  social  games  prove  a  connecting  link 
between  a  song  period  and  the  formal  game  period. 

Singing  Games 

A  few  of  the  singing  games  which  are  being  very  success- 
fully used  for  adults  are :  Roman  Soldiers;  Jolly  is  the  Miller; 
Carrousel;  Old  Dan  Tucker;  I  See  You;  Captain  Jinks. 
(See  Appendix  B  for  description  of  a  few  singing  games.) 
Twice  55  Games  with  Music  will  be  exceedingly  helpful  for 
use  in  connection  with  social  entertainments. 

Folk  Dancing 

Any  discussion  of  singing  games  naturally  suggests  the 
folk  dances  which  may  so  advantageously  be  used  at  social 
occasions  when  it  is  desired  to  create  a  feeling  of  good  fellow- 
ship. The  folk  music  of  the  dances  is  simple  and  melodious 
and  with  the  singing  which  often  accompanies  it  it  adds  to 
the  warm,  humanizing  atmosphere. 

A  suggested  program  in  which  music,  social  recreation 
and  folk  dancing  is  included  is  as  follows:  The  evening  may 
begin  with  a  sing  of  about  forty-five  minutes,  with  a  well- 
balanced  program  containing  toward  the  end  some  play 
song  like  Li' I  Liza  Jane  with  amusing  action.  This  may 
be  followed  with  an  hour  of  social  recreation.  The  follow- 
ing sample  program  is  suggested  for  this:  (1)  Grand  March; 
(2)  Popularity  or  Grab;  (3)  Come  Let  Us  Be  Joyful;  (4) 
Pretty  Sister-in-Law;  (5)  Roman  Soldiers;  (6)  Song:  Till 
We  Meet  Again. 

The  subject  of  singing  games  and  folk  dances  is  exceed- 
ingly comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  can  only  be  mentioned 
here.  It  is  important,  however,  that  their  value  for  adults 
in  connection  with  a  community  singing  program  shall  be 
pointed  out  and  community  groups  urged  to  utilize  them. 

Musical  Entertainments 

An  enjoyable  activity  for  a  neighborhood  party  or  com- 
munity gathering  will  be  found  in  When  Grandma  Dreams, 
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a  musical  game  which  is  a  simple  form  of  music  memory 

contest. 

For  the  playing  of  the  game  it  is  necessary  for  each 
participant  to  be  provided  with  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper 
bearing  eighteen  numbers,  preferably  with  a  line  opposite 
each  number.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  music  announces 
that  the  audience  is  to  hear  a  story  entitled  When  Grandma 
Dreams,  which  will  be  told  on  the  piano.  Grandma  dreams 
of  her  days  of  romance  and  the  story  traces,  through  a 
series  of  tunes,  her  courtship,  marriage,  motherhood  and 
ripening  old  age.  It  is  well  to  select  a  player  who  can 
transpose  easily  and  possibly  one  who  can  play  by  ear. 
Enough  of  the  melody  of  each  song  is  played  to  give  any 
audience  a  fair  amount  of  time  for  writing  down  the  title. 
(See  Appendix  E  for  the  songs  to  be  used  and  the  exact 
number  of  measures  to  be  played.) 

Drama  is  combined  with  music  in  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment entitled  The  Songs  that  Daddy  Used  to  Sing,  which  was 
originally  used  by  Community  Service  of  Oxnard,  California. 
This  outline  may  be  used  by  communities  as  a  basis  for 
their  own  special  programs,  with  adaptations  to  suit  local 
conditions.  In  making  up  the  program  several  decades 
should  be  included  in  order  to  represent  not  only  the  actual 
songs  that  the  parents  of  the  present  generation  used  to 
sing  but  some  of  those  familiar  ten  years  ago.  In  this  way 
the  younger  generation  will  hear  not  only  music  that  is  of 
interest  because  of  its  association  with  their  parents'  youth 
but  songs  that  were  current  within  their  own  more  brief 
recollection. 

The  plan  admits  of  active  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
groups  devoted  to  dramatics  and  similar  activities.  Cer- 
tain of  the  songs  may  be  illustrated  with  tableaux,  a 
number  being  accompanied  with  action  and  singing  in 
costume. 

The  program  is  as  follows: 
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Part  I 

Twenty  minutes  of  community  singing,  using  such  songs  as  My  Bonnie  Lies 
Over  the  Ocean,  The  Quilting  Party,  Spanish  Cavalier,  In  the  Good  Old  Summer 
Time,  Annie  Rooney  and  others. 

Part  II 

Musical  program  comprising  selections  from  the  following  songs: 

For  mixed  or  male  quartette  —  Sweet  Genevieve,  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  Juanita, 
How  Can  I  Leave  Thee  and  similar  selections. 

For  solo  voices  —  Ben  Bolt,  The  Sidewalks  of  New  York  (the  audience  joining 
in  the  chorus)  and  other  songs  which  may  be  selected. 

Character  songs  to  be  sung  in  costume  with  action  —  Captain  Jinks  of  the 
Horse  Marine;  Goodbye,  Dolly  Gray  (these  to  be  sung  in  the  costume  of  a 
soldier  or  member  of  marine  corps) . 

In  plantation  negro  costume  —  Shoo  Fly  Don't  Bother  Me;  Waiting  for  the  Rob- 
ert Lee,  or  Take  Me  to  That  Swanee  Shore. 

In  some  comic  character  costume  —  Where  Did  You  Get  That  Hat?  Ta-Ra 
Ra-Ra-Boom-De-A  y. 

All  the  music  material  for  this  program  will  be  found  in 
the  volume  entitled  "Fifty  Famous  Favorites"  * 

Singing  on  the  Playground 

Singing  on  the  playground,  at  the  assembly,  and  singing 
games  and  folk  dances  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use 
of  a  victrola.  Catalogs  may  be  secured  from  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company  and  other  phonograph  com- 
panies suggesting  records  which  will  help. 

The  radio  is  opening  up  a  new  field  of  musical  expression 
on  the  playground.  Many  play  centers  now  have  radios 
installed  so  the  concerts  may  be  enjoyed  by  those  coming 
to  the  center.  Music  for  festivals  and  similar  fetes  is 
sometimes  being  broadcast  by  special  arrangement  with 
broadcasting  stations. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Revised  Course  in  Ukulele  Playing.    P.R.A.A.  $0.25. 
Supplement  to  Revised  Course.    P.R.A.A.  $0.10. 

Smith's  200  Songs  for  the  Ukulele.    J.  Smith  Company,  New  York.  $0.60. 

How  to  Play  the  Hohner  Harmonica.    Hohner  Company,  New  York.  Free. 

*  Richmond,  Robbins  Co.,  New  York  City,  $0.50. 
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How  to  Play  the  Harmonica  at  Sight,  by  Borrah  Minevitch.   Carl  Fischer, 
New  York.  $0.30. 

Barber  Shop  Ballads,  by  Sigmund  Spaeth.   Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York. 

$2.00. 

Creative  Music  for  Children,  by  Mrs.  Satis  M.  Coleman.    G.  Putnam's, 

New  York.  $3.50. 
Twice  55  Games  with  Music.    C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company,  Boston.  $0.15. 
Folk  Dancing  as  Social  Recreation  for  Adults,  by  Elizabeth  Burchenal. 

P.R.A.A.  $0.15. 

Stunt  Songs  for  Social  Evenings.    Eldridge  Entertainment  House,  Franklin, 
Ohio.  $0.35. 

Sixty  Musical  Recreations,  by  Laura  R.  Smith.   C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  New 
York.  $1.50. 


CHAPTER  X 


ORGANIZING  FOR  THE  COMMUNITY  MUSIC  PROGRAM 

If  the  community  music  program  is  to  be  permanent, 
there  must  be  an  organized  group  which  will  assume  definite 
responsibility  for  it.  As  in  other  movements  so  in  com- 
munity music,  organization  is  necessary  to  give  strength 
and  dynamic  force  to  the  movement. 

Study  of  Local  Resources  and  Needs 

The  first  essential  in  planning  a  program  is  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  already  being  done  in  a  community  along  musical 
lines,  and  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  on  activities 
there  should  be  a  brief  study  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  community  and  what  organizations  are  working 
toward  the  development  of  community  music.  This  study 
need  not  be  exhaustive.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  marshalling 
of  facts  which  will  enable  the  group  initiating  the  movement 
to  know  where  they  may  look  for  leadership,  on  what  re- 
sources they  may  count  and  what  are  the  needs  which  should 
be  met  first.  This  information  may  be  gathered  by  vol- 
unteers. 

The  main  facts  to  be  discovered  are: 

1.  What  has  been  accomplished  musically  in  your  city 
from  a  community  point  of  view? 

2.  What  are  the  principal  factors  now  contributing  to 
the  development  of  community  music? 

3.  What  is  being  planned  by  people  in  your  community 
for  the  future  along  community  music  lines? 

4.  What  should  be  done  to  meet  the  community  music 
needs  of  your  community  and  how  should  it  be  done? 

(See  Appendix  F  for  questions  to  be  asked  in  a  study  of 
musical  resources  and  needs.) 
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Developing  a  Working  Organization 

Initial  Steps 

For  the  purpose  of  making  the  study  it  is  well  to  get 
together  a  committee  of  people  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  community  music.  The  committee  should  not 
consist  exclusively  of  musicians,  and  it  is  important  that 
it  shall  include  representative  citizens  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  other  groups  of  business  men,  the  recrea- 
tion department,  the  churches,  the  fraternal  organizations, 
manufacturers'  associations,  music  houses,  schools,  women's 
clubs  and  civic  groups  of  various  kinds. 

At  an  initial  meeting  as  many  interested  people  as  possi- 
ble should  be  brought  together  for  a  discussion  of  community 
needs  along  musical  lines.  At  this  time  a  committee  may 
be  selected  for  making  the  study.  This  committee  will  dis- 
cover what  musical  organizations  there  are  in  the  city, 
what  the  municipality  itself  is  doing,  what  the  programs 
of  the  various  music  groups  are,  what  is  being  done  through 
the  schools,  churches,  women's  clubs,  industries  and  other 
local  organizations,  what  choral  and  orchestral  opportunities 
exist,  what  the  community  has  along  the  line  of  festivals, 
music  memory  contests  and  Music  Weeks,  the  place  music 
has  had  in  community  celebrations  of  various  kinds  and 
what  the  physical  facilities  are  for  holding  musical  events. 
The  committee  will  determine  what  the  needs  are  and  will 
make  recommendations  for  the  immediate  steps  to  be  taken. 

Through  Private  Groups 

In  a  number  of  smaller  cities  where  Community  Service 
or  other  private  groups  are  conducting  the  recreation  pro- 
gram, there  are  music  departments  or  committees  in  charge 
of  the  work.  Other  cities  such  as  Chicago  and  Cleveland 
have  Civic  Music  Associations.  In  Flint,  Michigan,  Red- 
lands,  California,  and  other  communities,  the  organization 
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of  private  individuals  in  charge  of  the  musical  activities  is 
known  as  the  Community  Music  Association.  Philadel- 
phia's group  is  called  the  Philadelphia  Music  League. 

The  board  of  fifteen  directors  of  the  Flint  Community 
Music  Association  is  elected  by  the  citizens  at  large.  The 
board  in  turn  elects  officers  and  an  executive  committee. 
The  Association  is  supported  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
its  numerous  school  activities,  the  board  also  providing 
offices  and  rehearsal  and  concert  hall.  The  balance  of  the 
budget  is  secured  through  the  community  chest. 

In  a  number  of  cities  there  are  private  groups  responsible 
for  various  phases  of  the  program  such  as  Denver's  Music 
Week  Association  and  the  Music  Week  Committees  in 
many  cities,  festival  associations  and  similar  groups  which 
are  in  charge  of  specific  events. 

Under  Municipal  Auspices 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  at  the  present  time  for  munici- 
palities themselves  to  assume  responsibility  not  only  for  the 
financing  but  the  administering  of  the  musical  program 
through  the  recreation  department,  as  in  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, or  through  music  departments  or  commissions. 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  has  a  municipal  music  department, 
as  has  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Among  other  cities  having 
music  commissions  are  Dallas,  Texas;  Fort  Worth,  Texas; 
Denver,  Colorado;  Portland,  Maine;  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  and  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

It  is  essential  that  the  group  in  charge,  under  whatever 
name  it  may  operate,  shall  be  non-sectarian,  non-partisan 
and  representative  of  the  various  community  interests  — 
musical,  social,  civic  and  educational.  It  is  necessary  that 
there  shall  be  members  with  sufficient  musical  training  and 
social  sense  to  understand  and  meet  technical  problems  in 
planning  the  program  and  putting  it  into  effect.  It  is  also 
important  that  there  shall  be  citizens  from  such  widely 
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varying  professions  and  occupations  that  different  points 
of  view  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject. 

There  is  usually  need  for  standing  committees  such  as 
committees  on  finance  and  program,  but  it  is  well  to  have  a 
number  of  sub-committees  appointed  for  special  events 
such  as  music  memory  contests,  Music  Weeks  or  festivals 
and  band  concerts,  composed  of  volunteers.  This  plan 
will  bring  many  people  into  the  administrative  side  of  the 
program  and  will  add  fresh  interest. 

Leadership  in  Community  Music 

In  a  number  of  cities  money  is  being  appropriated  by  the 
municipality  or  funds  are  collected  from  private  sources  to 
employ  leaders  on  special  phases  of  music,  such  as  municipal 
band  directors,  organization  and  chorus  directors.  In 
Winston-Salern,  North  Carolina,  the  city  and  schools  com- 
bine to  employ  a  supervisor  of  school  music  and  com- 
munity music.  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  number  of  au- 
thorities that  in  smaller  communities  it  may  be  possible 
for  the  music  supervisor  of  schools  to  extend  his  services  to 
other  community  groups  working  on  a  plan  similar  to  that 
of  Winston-Salem. 

The  Community  Music  Director 

As  the  community  music  movement  develops,  it  becomes 
increasingly  evident  that  there  is  need  in  many  cities  for  a 
music  director  —  a  musician  of  ability  with  power  to  or- 
ganize groups  and  develop  far-reaching  programs,  who  will 
give  full  time  to  training  volunteer  leaders,  organizing  choral 
and  instrumental  groups,  directing  symphony  orchestras 
and  community  choruses,  helping  industries  and  churches 
with  their  programs,  organizing  music  memory  contests 
and  music  weeks,  developing  latent  talent  and  making 
possible  for  the  entire  community  participation  in  music. 
At  the  present  time  a  very  limited  number  of  cities  have 
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such  directors  —  among  them  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and 
Flint,  Michigan. 

The  question  of  leadership  for  cities'  musical  programs 
becomes  more  important  as  in  growing  numbers  munici- 
palities are  appropriating  funds  and  establishing  music 
departments. 

Financing  Community  Music 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  communities  in  increasing  num- 
bers are  appropriating  funds  for  the  entire  program  or  for 
phases  of  the  work.  It  has  been  suggested  that  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  securing  of  enabling  legislation 
which  will  permit  cities  to  appropriate  money.  With  re- 
gard to  one  phase  of  community  music, —  the  municipal 
band, —  this  difficulty  has  been  obviated  in  several  states 
by  the  passage  of  a  permissive  act  authorizing  a  tax  levy 
in  cities  and  towns  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund  to 
maintain  a  municipal  band  and  for  providing  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  question  to  the  voters.  Some  such  law 
exists  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  Michigan,  South 
Dakota,  California  and  Minnesota.  The  appropriation  of 
$128,000  for  the  municipal  band  of  Long  Beach,  California, 
was  made  possible  through  a  special  tax  of  $.08  on  each  $100 
of  assessed  valuation. 

A  recent  study  of  municipal  music  conducted  by  the 
National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music  shows  that 
during  the  year  1924,  $1,254,481.17  was  expended  for  munici- 
pal music  in  762  cities;  $3,621,008.82  for  Public  School 
Music.  This  is  significant  of  the  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  municipalities  to  assume  financial  responsibility  for 
the  community  music  movement. 

A  Year-Round  Program 

Program  planning  for  community  music,  whether  on 
private  or  municipal  basis,  involves  not  only  the  meeting  of 
temporary  needs  but  the  laying  of  a  foundation  for  a  con- 
tinuously developing  permanent  program  over  a  period  of 
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years.  It  will  utilize  the  resources  which  exist  and  secure 
new  ones;  it  must  continually  bring  into  the  movement 
new  people  and  new  interests;  it  must  constantly  be  devel- 
oping new  channels  of  expression  for  the  individual  and 
community  groups. 

The  choice  of  activities  in  any  local  program  and  the 
order  in  which  they  are  introduced  must  depend  upon  local 
needs.  The  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  program  is  not  only  the  importance  of 
music  as  an  end  in  itself, —  though  the  highest  possible 
standards  should  be  maintained  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
best  in  music  developed, —  but  also  the  community  values 
which  he  in  bringing  people  together  on  the  basis  of  their 
common  interest  in  music  and  in  giving  everyone  an  oppor- 
tunity for  participation. 

In  the  following  year-round  program  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  bring  together  the  various  types  of  activities  out- 
lined and  to  suggest,  by  months,  activities  which  may  be 
adapted  to  the  local  situation  and  the  preparation  for  com- 
ing events  which  must  constantly  go  on.  It  is  basic  to 
music  organization  that  there  shall  be  a  goal  set,  such  as 
the  year-round  program  offers,  toward  which  the  com- 
munity organization  shall  work. 

JANUARY 

Program 

Rehearsals  of  community  chorus,  band  or  orchestra. 
Meeting  of  song  leaders'  club. 
Stephen  C.  Foster  program. 
Launching  of  Music  Memory  Contest. 
City-wide  sings  (using  music  memory  selections). 

Note.  —  It  is  assumed  in  this  program  that  music  memory  contests  will 
be  held  in  February.  In  many  cities  they  are  held  in  connection  with  National 
Music  Week  in  May,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  launching  of  the  campaign 
should  be  scheduled  for  March. 

Preparation 

Stimulate  interest  in  the  organization  of  an  opera  club  from  community 
chorus  and  other  organized  music  groups,  which  will  have  as  its  purpose  the 
study  of  opera  and  its  production. 
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Begin  preparation  for  celebration  of  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washington's 
Birthday*  and  Valentine's  Day.f 

Plan  for  finals  in  music  memory  contests. 

FEBRUARY 

Program 

Celebration  of  Lincoln's  and  Washington's  Birthdays. 

Valentine's  Day  party. 

Final  weeks  of  music  memory  contest. 

Meeting  of  song  leaders'  club. 

Rehearsals  of  community  orchestra,  band  or  chorus. 
Roosevelt  Memorial  program. 

Preparation 

Set  up  organization  for  celebrating  Music  Week. 
Appoint  Music  Week  Committee. 
Prepare  for  community  music  institute. 

MARCH 

Program 

City-wide  sings. 

Meeting  of  song  leaders'  club. 

Rehearsals  of  community  chorus,  band  or  orchestra. 
Community  Music  Institute  (this  date  not  arbitrary). 

Preparation 

Prepare  program  of  dramatic  music  for  Easter. 
Plan  for  Sunrise  services  and  Easter  caroling. 

Give  publicity  to  music  week  and  make  plans  for  program  with  all 

community  groups. 
Arrange  opportunities  for  service  for  graduates  of  music  institute. 
Arrange  for  stunt  night  program  in  which  all  recreational  music  groups 

will  participate. 

APRIL 

Program] 

Easter  caroling  and  Sunrise  services. 

Rehearsals  of  community  orchestra,  band  or  chorus. 

City-wide  sings. 

Meeting  of  song  leaders'  club. 

Stunt  Night. 

Preparation 

Continue  planning  for  music  week. 
Arrange  Memorial  Day  Service. 

Plan  for  Mothers'  Day  (See  A  Mothers'  Day  Program.  P.R.A.A.) 

*  See  Suggestions  for  a  Washington's  Birthday  Program.  P.R.A.A.  $0.15. 
t  See  Masque  of  Old  Loves.    P.R.A.A.  $0.10. 
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MAY 

Program 

National  Music  Week  with  the  various  competitive  events  involved  and 

with  participation  by  all  community  groups. 
Mothers'  Day  program. 
Memorial  Day  celebration. 

Preparation 

Prepare  for  flower  show. 

Assist  Boy  Scouts  and  similar  groups  in  developing  their  hiking  and  camp 
fire  song  program. 

Get  in  touch  with  schools,  American  Legion,  G.A.R.  and  all  war  veterans' 

organizations  in  preparation  for  Flag  Day. 
Cooperate  with  Park  Department  in  planning  band  concerts  and  sings  in 

parks. 

JUNE 

Program 

Flag  Day. 

Election  of  officers  for  community  chorus,  band,  orchestra  and  song 
leaders'  club. 

Flower  show  with  sings  along  the  line  of  march,  singing  floats  and  flying 
squadrons. 

Special  musical  program  in  which  foreign-born  groups  participate. 
Whenever  possible  cooperate  in  arranging  school  graduation  exercises. 

Preparation 

Plan  with  municipal  recreation  department  or  group  in  charge  of  recreation 
for  sings  and  simple  recreative  music  events  on  the  playgrounds  — 
harmonica  contests,  ukulele  classes,  toy  symphonies,  barber-shop  quar- 
tettes and  similar  activities. 

Prepare  for  music  on  Bastile  Day,  using  French  groups  for  specialties. 

Offer  assistance  to  State  and  County  Fair  Boards  for  music  they  may 
desire  and  to  groups  arranging  homecomings. 

Plan  for  Fourth  of  July  celebration  and  community  picnic  which  will 
include  human  singing  flag. 

Prepare  for  water  carnival. 

Arrange  for  use  of  musical  groups  at  union  church  services. 

JULY 

Program 

Fourth  of  July  celebration. 
Bastile  Day. 

Band  concerts  and  sings  in  parks. 
Sings  at  picnics. 

Recreative  music  on  the  playgrounds. 
Gallilean  Boat  Service. 

Cooperation  wherever  feasible  with  noon-day  luncheon  clubs  in  joint 
meetings  or  picnics. 
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Preparation 

Final  arrangements  for  water  carnival  which  can  be  made  very  spectacular 
by  use  of  singing  groups  on  the  water,  ukulele  and  banjo  clubs,  Venetian 
boat  regatta. 

Arrange  for  noon-day  organ  recitals  in  a  church  in  the  business  district. 

AUGUST 

Program 

Water  carnival. 

Band  concerts  and  sings  in  city  parks. 

Sings  at  community  and  neighborhood  picnics. 

Inter-playground  meets  and  final  contests  in  harmonica,  ukulele,  toy 
symphonies,  whistling,  ocarina  quartettes,  barber-shop  quartettes  and 
similar  activities. 

Cooperation  with  luncheon  clubs  and  other  groups  in  picnicB  and  similar 
events. 

Preparation 

Prepare  for  Labor  Day  celebration.    Offer  cooperation  to  Labor  Unions 

(See  A  Labor  Day  Program*). 
Plan  for  initiation  or  reorganization  of  song  leaders'  club,  community 

chorus,  band  or  orchestra. 
Secure  cooperation  of  local  professional  and  amateur  musicians  in  the 

organization  or  reorganization  of  band  or  orchestra. 

SEPTEMBER 

Program 

Labor  Day  Program. 

First  meeting  of  the  year  for  county  chorus.    (Unit  system  may  be  used 

or  a  large  community  chorus  be  developed.) 
First  meeting  of  community  band  or  orchestra. 

First  meeting  of  song  leaders'  club.  (It  is  suggested  the  club  meet  once  a 
month,  every  third  meeting  being  held  with  the  group  in  charge  of  the 
community  music  program  to  discuss  plans  and  programs.  The  program 
should  consist  of  social  and  music  study  features.) 

Preparation 

Organize  in  neighborhood  clubs  glee  clubs,  orchestras,  recreational  and 

cultural  music  clubs. 
Arrange  recreational  and  cultural  music  for  children's  homes  and  various 

institutions. 

Prepare  for  community  Hallowe'en  celebration  with  a  sing,  pageant, 
masquerade,  flying  horse  squadron  and  other  features. f 

Offer  services  to  women's  clubs  for  sings  and  talks  on  community  music 
and  in  organizing  women's  choruses  and  quartettes. 

Arrange  for  listing  of  all  available  talent  possible  for  the  song  leaders' 
club  for  use  in  developing  music  memory  contests  and  similar  programs. 


♦P.R.A.A.  $0.10. 

f  Suggestions  for  Hallowe'en  Celebrations.    P.R.A.A.  $0.15. 
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Plan  for  two  city-wide  sings  each  month  from  October  to  May. 

This  may  include  community  singing,  a  speaker,  and  the  services  of  local 

choral  and  orchestral  groups. 
Plan  for  Columbus  Day  with  Knights  of  Columbus  and  other  organizations. 
Renew  and  make  new  contacts  with  music  in  industries  and  stores,  starting 

with  big  general  sings  and  leading  up  to  bands,  orchestras  and  glee  clubs 

and  choruses. 

Help  colored  citizens  in  organizing  their  clubs  for  the  singing  spirituals 
and  enlist  their  interest  in  other  forms  of  music. 

OCTOBER 

Program 

Celebration  of  Columbus  Day. 

Rehearsals  of  community  chorus,  band  or  orchestra.  • 
Meeting  of  song  leaders'  club. 
City-wide  sings. 

Celebration  of  Hallowe'en  with  sing,  band  concert,  parade,  etc. 
Preparation 

Interest  public  schools  in  Christmas  caroling  program  and  cooperate  in 
planning  recreational  music  in  kindergarten,  grade  and  high  schools 
and  neighborhood  centers. 

Note.  —  It  is  important  that  nothing  be  attempted  in  schools  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  music  supervisor. 

Cooperate  wijbh  the  American  Legion  in  an  Armistice  Day  celebration, 
possibly  through  a  pageant  which  will  bring  in  all  the  veteran  groups, 
D.A.R.,  Red  Cross  nurses'  clubs,  Boy  Scouts  and  similar  groups.  A 
suggestive  celebration  will  be  found  in  Lest  We  Forget,  an  Armistice 
Day  program.* 

Arrange  for  participation  of  the  young  people  of  the  churches  as  carolers 
in  Christmas  celebration.  Assist  in  congregational  singing  and  in 
organization  of  choral  and  orchestral  groups  in  church  organizations, 
and  help  in  planning  Sunday  afternoon  organ  recitals. 

Offer  assistance  of  song  leaders  and  song  sheets  in  luncheon  clubs  and  other 
local  groups  and  stimulate  the  desire  for  the  organization  of  glee  clubs 
in  these  groups. 

Assist  in  the  preparation  of  Thanksgiving  pageant,  f  Harvest  Home 
Festival  or  miscellaneous  musical  programs  suitable  to  the  season. 

Interest  professional  musicians  in  the  formation  of  such  an  organization 
as  an  open  forum  or  noon-day  luncheon  club  for  the  discussion  of  music 
and  for  a  general  get-together. 

Present  plans  to  social  agencies  and  industrial  groups  for  cooperation  in 
citizenship  program  during  the  coming  year.  (This  involves  organiza- 
tion of  foreign  groups  for  program  of  their  own  music  and  music  of 
America.)    Special  song  sheet  may  be  used  for  these  groups. 

Stimulate  interest  in  the  organization  of  music  appreciation  classes  and 
enlist  the  aid  of  professional  musicians. 

♦P.R.A.A.  $0.10. 

t  See  Suggestions  for  Thanksgiving  Program.    P.R.A.A.  $0.10. 
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NOVEMBER 

Program 

Armistice  Day  celebration. 
City-wide  sing. 

Rehearsal  of  chorus,  band  or  orchestra. 
Thanksgiving  pageant  or  Harvest  festival. 

Preparation 

Launch  contest  for  a  state  or  city  song  to  run  one  month. 

Either  original  music  or  tune  of  well-known  song  may  be  used. 

Plan  Christmas  celebration  using  all  existing  organizations. 

Arrange  a  sing  at  the  municipal  Christmas  tree  and  for  carolers  in  trucks. 

Use  foreign-born  groups  with  native  costumes  and  songs. 
Secure  cooperation  of  local  press  in  printing  a  carol  a  day  to  be  learned 

by  every  one  in  the  community.    (For  detailed  suggestions  see  The 

Christmas  Book.*) 

Prepare  publicity  for  community  chorus,  Christmas  Tree  program  or 
cantata  to  be  given  during  December. 

DECEMBER 

Program 

Christmas  week  celebration. 
City-wide  sings. 

Use  of  song  leaders'  club  in  caroling. 
Rehearsals  and  productions  by  music  groups. 
Watch  night  party  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
Announcement  of  award  for  city  or  state  song  contest. 

Preparation 

Prepare  organization  plans  for  music  memory  contest  using  all  organized 
groups,  issuing  publicity  and  interesting  the  press  and  local  organizations 
in  the  project. 

Plan  for  Stephen  C.  Foster  program.* 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 
Bulletins.  P.R.A.A. 

Municipal  Aid  to  Music  in  America.  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement 
of  Music.  $2.00. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Municipal  Music.  The  Playground,  January,  1926. 
$0.25. 


*  P.R.A.A.  $0.35. 

*  See  A  Stephen  C.  Foster  Program.    P.R.A.A.  $0.10. 
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STORIES  OF  AMERICA'S  SONGS 

Compiled  by  Kenneth  S.  Clark 

(This  series  of  sketches  is  taken  from  a  list  made  public 
by  the  Committee  on  People's  Songs  and  voted  by  its  mem- 
bers to  be  what  they  consider  the  best  songs  of  American 
origin  used  in  community  singing.) 

Old  Black  Joe 
By  Stephen  C.  Foster 

Old  Black  Joe,  composed  by  Stephen  C.  Foster  nine  years  after  his  Old  Folks 
At  Home,  represents  a  transition  in  the  creative  tendencies  of  its  composer. 
Many  of  Foster's  earlier  songs  had  been  influenced  by  the  necessities  of  their 
composition  for  the  use  of  minstrel  troupes.  For  that  purpose  they  were 
largely  written  in  Negro  dialect.  In  a  letter  written  in  1852  to  E.  P.  Christy, 
the  famous  minstrel,  Foster  remarked,  "I  had  the  intention  of  omitting  my 
name  on  my  Ethiopian  songs,  owing  to  the  prejudice  against  them  by  some, 
which  might  injure  my  reputation  as  a  writer  of  another  style  of  music,  but  I 
find  that  by  my  efforts  I  have  done  a  great  deal  to  build  up  a  taste  for  the 
Ethiopian  songs  among  refined  people  by  making  the  words  suitable  to  their 
taste,  instead  of  the  trashy  and  really  offensive  words  which  belong  to  some 
songs  of  that  order."  The  composer  had  reference  to  the  fact  that  at  his  own 
suggestion  he  had  placed  the  name  of  Christy  on  the  title  page  of  Old  Folks  at 
Home  as  its  author  and  composer.  He  continues  in  the  above  letter,  "There- 
fore I  have  concluded  to  reinstate  my  name  on  my  songs  and  to  pursue  the 
Ethiopian  business  without  fear  or  shame  and  lend  all  my  energies  to  making 
the  business  live,  at  the  same  time  that  I  will  wish  to  establish  my  name  as 
the  best  Ethiopian  song  writer." 

The  intention  expressed  in  that  letter  to  lend  all  his  energies  to  "the  Ethio- 
pian business"  and  to  establish  his  name  as  that  of  "the  best  Ethiopian  song 
writer"  was  not  carried  out.  Indeed,  almost  at  that  time  Foster's  creation  of 
Ethiopian  songs  was  virtually  at  an  end. 

In  1860  Foster  wrote  three  Negro  songs,  which  were  the  last  of  that  type 
composed  by  him.  Two  of  them  were  in  the  original  style  of  minstrel  jingle 
but  the  third,  Old  Black  Joe,  has  taken  its  place  with  My  Old  Kentucky  Home 
and  Old  Folks  At  Home  among  the  beloved  songs  of  the  people.  In  this  song 
Foster  has  forsaken  the  crude  dialect  of  the  earlier  songs.  Although  the  words 
of  Old  Black  Joe  are  supposed  to  issue  from  the  lips  of  a  Negro,  the  language 
is  that  of  the  white  man.  Like  the  other  great  Foster  favorites,  the  mood  of 
this  song  is  one  of  gentle  melancholy  and  the  music  is  of  wistful  tenderness. 
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Star-Spangled  Banner 
By  Francis  Scott  Key  and  John  Stafford  Smith 

None  of  our  national  songs  has  caused  more  controversy  than  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.  A  more  or  less  determined  effort  has  lately  been  under 
way  to  oust  it  from  its  present  position  upon  various  grounds.  However, 
the  quickening  effect  that  the  anthem  had  upon  the  emotions  of  all  Ameri- 
cans during  the  late  war  would  seem  to  guarantee  for  it  a  fairly  secure  place 
in  our  patriotic  song  literature.  Actually,  it  is  not  our  national  anthem  by 
act  of  Congress  —  it  has  merely  been  ordained  by  the  Government  as  the  official 
air  to  which  respect  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Army  and  Navy.  However,  Ameri- 
cans in  general  show  it  only  less  deference  than  they  pay  to  our  flag. 

Like  many  great  patriotic  songs,  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  inspired  by 
a  momentous  occasion.  During  the  War  of  1812  —  in  the  summer  of  1814  — 
Dr.  Beanes,  a  physician  of  Upper  Marlborough,  Maryland,  had  been  taken 
captive  by  the  British  and  was  being  held  by  their  admiral.  Francis  Scott 
Key,  a  young  lawyer  of  Baltimore,  who  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Beanes,  securing 
credentials  from  President  Madison  and  proofs  that  Dr.  Beanes  was  a  non- 
combatant,  set  out  upon  a  dangerous  mission,  that  of  obtaining  the  release  of 
Dr.  Beanes.  A  few  weeks  after  the  entry  of  Washington  by  the  British,  Mr. 
Key  made  his  way  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Admiral's  ship  in  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Admiral  Cockburn  had  turned  over  Dr.  Beanes  to  the  custody  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Cochrane  to  whom  Mr.  Key  was  sent.  The  Vice- Admiral  agreed  to 
release  Dr.  Beanes  but  as  an  attack  upon  Fort  McHenry  was  being  inaugurated 
he  refused  to  allow  the  Americans  to  return  lest  they  disclose  the  plans  of  the 
attack.  He  detained  the  two  men  on  his  son's  ship,  the  Surprise,  and  later 
placed  them  under  guard  on  their  own  flag-of-truce  boat  during  the  night  of 
the  attack.  As  Mr.  Key  was  a  volunteer  in  the  light  artillery  and  as  his  brother- 
in-law,  Judge  Nicholson,  was  in  command  of  the  volunteer  artillerists  in  de- 
fense of  Fort  McHenry,  he  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  being  held  by  the 
enemy.  Some  descriptions  of  the  event  state  that  Key  had  been  told  by  his 
captors  to  look  well  that  evening  at  the  American  flag  on  the  fort,  as  he  would 
not  see  it  there  in  the  morning.  However,  the  little  party,  looking  through 
Mr.  Key's  field  glasses  in  the  early  morning  mist,  discovered  that  "the  flag 
was  still  there."  From  that  moment  Mr.  Key  proceeded  to  jot  down  on  the 
back  of  a  letter  the  opening  stanza  of  the  now  famous  anthem.  Finishing 
the  poem  as  the  boat  was  advancing  to  Baltimore  after  the  repulse  of  the  attack 
on  the  fort,  he  wrote  out  a  copy  of  the  verses  at  his  hotel  the  same  day.  Copies 
were  at  once  struck  off  in  the  form  of  a  handbill,  with  the  title  The  Bombard- 
ment of  Fort  McHenry  and  with  the  instruction  that  the  old  air  "To  Anacreon 
in  Heaven  "  had  been  adapted  to  the  poem  by  the  author.  That  night  in  a 
tavern  adjoining  the  Holliday  Street  Theatre  in  Baltimore  an  actor,  Ferdinand 
Durang,  sang  for  the  first  time  what  is  now  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  The 
effect  was  electric.  A  week  later  the  poem  was  printed  in  the  Baltimore 
American  with  the  direction  that  it  be  sung  to  "Anacreon  in  Heaven." 

The  melody  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  attributed  first  to  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Arnold,  composer  to  His  Majesty's  Chapel,  and  later  transcribed  from  an 
old  French  air  by  John  Stafford  Smith,  whose  name  is  now  generally  attached 
to  the  anthem.  The  name  of  the  original  song  was  taken  from  words  attributed 
to  Ralph  Tomlinson,  who  was  president  of  the  Anacreontic  Society  of  London 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 
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Francis  Scott  Key  was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  August  1,  1779, 
the  son  of  John  Ross  Key,  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  The  family 
name  was  continued  in  military  history  when  a  great-grandson  of  the  poet 
was  decorated  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  for  valor  in  the  World  War.  Francis 
Scott  Key's  death  occurred  in  Washington  on  January  11,  1843.  Over  his 
grave  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  the  American  flag  is  kept  floating. 

In  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  writing  of  the 
anthem  a  buoy  was  anchored  in  Baltimore  Harbor  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
spot  where  Key  wrote  the  famous  national  air.  On  the  buoy  are  painted  red 
and  white  stripes  and  white  stars  on  a  blue  field. 

America,  the  Beautiful 
By  Katherine  Lee  Bates  and  Samuel  A.  Ward 

America,  the  Beautiful  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
which  sometimes  prevails  among  melodies  as  well  as  among  humans.  The 
stirring  poem  of  Katherine  Lee  Bates  was  originally  issued  with  several  set- 
tings. Their  fate  was  decided,  however,  by  the  public  itself,  which  by  its  con- 
stant use  approved  of  a  version  of  the  song  in  which  the  music  had  not  been 
written  to  fit  that  poem.  It  was  the  hymn  tune  Materna  written  by  Samuel  A. 
Ward,  an  American  who  was  born  in  1882  and  died  in  1902.  The  tune  was 
previously  known  as  the  melody  of  0  Mother  Dear,  Jerusalem. 

The  genesis  of  America,  the  Beautiful  is  told  by  Miss  Bates,  who  is  professor 
of  English  at  Wellesley  College.  The  poem  was  inspired  by  her  first  trip  to 
the  summit  of  Pikes'  Peak,  in  the  summer  of  1893.  Near  Colorado  Springs, 
under  the  purple  range  of  the  Rockies,  Miss  Bates  spent  three  weeks  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  a  summer  school  —  her  subject  being  English  religious 
drama.  The  instructors  from  the  East  celebrated  the  close  of  the  session  with 
an  expedition  to  the  top  of  Pikes'  Peak.  It  was  the  beautiful  view  of  "spa- 
cious skies"  and  "purple  mountain  majesties"  that  inspired  the  first  stanza 
of  the  poem.  Says  Miss  Bates,  "It  was  then  and  there,  as  I  was  looking  out 
over  the  sea-like  expanse  of  fertile  country,  spreading  so  far  away  under  those 
ample  skies,  that  the  opening  fines  of  the  hymn  floated  into  my  mind.  When 
we  left*-Colorado  Springs  the  four  stanzas  were  penciled  in  my  notebook,  to- 
gether with  other  memoranda  in  verse  and  prose,  of  the  trip.  The  Wellesley 
work  soon  absorbed  time  and  attention  again,  the  notebook  was  laid  aside, 
and  I  do  not  remember  paying  any  heed  to  these  verses  until  the  second  sum- 
mer following,  when  I  copied  them  out  and  sent  them  to  the  Congregationalist, 
where  they  first  appeared  in  print,  July  4,  1895." 

I've  Been  Working  on  the  Railroad 

Rupert  Hughes,  who  is  both  novelist  and  musician,  has  defined  the  folk 
song  as  "a  strongly  racial  popular  song  that  has  become  a  tradition."  By 
this  token,  I've  Been  Working  on  the  Railroad  distinctly  qualifies  as  an  American 
folk  song.  It  is  strongly  racial  of  America.  It  has  always  been  a  popular 
song  and  it  is  now  traditional.  Other  definers  of  folk  songs  have  described 
them  as  being  different  from  composed  songs  in  that,  like  Topsy,  they  have 
"jes'  growed."  That  is,  while  some  one  or  more  persons  must  have  put  to- 
gether the  original  song,  it  has  been  added  to  by  successive  singers,  like  the 
rolling  of  a  snowball,  until  the  final  version  represents  a  succession  of  authors. 
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Whether  or  not  Working  on  the  Railroad  has  been  submitted  greatly  to  that 
process,  its  single  author  —  if  it  ever  had  one  —  has  been  lost  to  posterity 
and  the  song  has  gone  through  enough  permutations  to  make  it  one  of  our 
truest  folk  songs. 

Nowadays  this  song  is  frequently  known  as  the  Levee  Song.  Indeed,  it 
would  appear  from  the  present  form  of  the  text  that  the  protagonist  of  the  story 
had  worked  both  upon  the  railroad  and  the  levee,  so  filled  is  the  song  with  the 
steamboat  life. 

When  any  jolly  crowd  of  men  gathers  together  to  sing  "barber  shop"  har- 
mony, one  of  the  first  songs  to  be  chanted  lustily  is  Working  on  the  Railroad. 
In  keeping  with  the  traditional  character  of  the  song,  it  is  effective  to  have 
the  first  phrase  "Oh,  I  was  b'on  in  Mobile  town"  sung  by  a  single  voice  or  by 
the  men  in  unison,  all  the  voices  entering  with  the  harmony  of  the  second 
phrase,  "I'm  wukkin'  on  de  levee." 

Note.  —  Stories  of  the  other  songs  selected  by  the  Committee  may  be  se- 
cured in  mimeographed  form  from  the  P.R.A.A.  $0.25. 
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SINGING  GAMES 

Combination  programs  of  singing  and  social  games  are 
proving  more  effective  than  a  limited  program  of  only  one  of 
these  activities.  In  programs  of  this  type  the  recreation 
worker  will  find  it  helpful  and  desirable  to  utilize  the  play 
instinct  in  connection  with  songs  which  the  audience  sings. 
Formal  songs  which  lend  themselves  to  use  as  games  prove 
a  connecting  link  between  a  song  period  and  the  final  game 
period.    A  few  typical  singing  games  follow : 

Howdy  (Music  obtainable  at  any  sheet  music  store).   Use  chorus  only. 

Howdy  do,  Hen,  howdy  do,  Jen, 

Howdy  do,  Brother  Hugh,  howdy  do,  Sister  Prue, 

Howdy  do,  Bill,  howdy  do,  Lil, 

Howdy  do,  Lew  and  Sue,  Howdy  do. 

(Copyright,  1918,  by  Sam  Fox  Pub.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

The  Grand  March  is  terminated  by  forming  the  crowd  into  two  circles, 
one  inside  the  other,  the  outside  circle  facing  in,  the  inside  circle  facing  out. 
The  outside  circle  stands  still,  and  as  its  members  sing  the  refrain  of  Howdy, 
the  inside  circle  moves  one  person  to  the  left  at  the  mention  of  every  name, 
with  a  hearty  hand  shake  between  each  person  and  the  person  opposite. 
At  the  close  of  each  chorus  a  whistle  is  blown  sharply,  causing  the  music  to 
cease  for  a  moment,  and  during  this  time  each  person  is  supposed  to  discover 
the  last  name  of  the  person  opposite,  and  they  really  get  acquainted.  Two 
sharp  whistles  start  them  singing  and  rotating  again. 

Yankee  Doodle 

Fath'r  and  I  went  down  to  camp 
Along  with  Captain  Good'in, 
And  there  we  saw  the  men  and  boys 
As  thick  as  hasty  puddin'. 

Chorus 
Yankee  Doodle,  keep  it  up, 
Yankee  Doodle  dandy, 
Mind  the  music  and  the  step, 
And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 
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(In  The  Golden  Book  of  Favorite  Songs  published  by  Hall  &  McCreary 
Company,  430  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.)  $0.20. 
Partners  march  in  a  large  circle  during  the  singing  of  the  verse. 

Chorus 

1st  line:  Join  both  hands  and  glide  four  steps  to  the  side  in  the  direction 

in  which  you  were  marching. 
2nd  line:  Glide  four  steps  in  the  opposite  direction. 

3rd  line:  Keep  hands  joined  and  swing  partner  with  either  the  running  or 

skipping  step  (once). 
4th  line:  Gentlemen  move  up  one  place  and  bow  to  new  partner. 
Continue  several  times  through  the  song. 

Dixie 

I  wish  I  was  in  de  land  ob  cotton, 
Old  times  dar  am  not  forgotten, 
Look  away!   Look  away!    Look  away! 
In  Dixie  Land  whar  I  was  born  in, 
Early  on  one  frosty  mornin', 
Look  away!   Look  away!   Look  away! 

Chorus 
Den  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie, 
Hooray!  Hooray! 
In  Dixie  Land,  I'll  take  my  stand 
To  lib  and  die  in  Dixie; 
Away,  Away,  Away  down  south  in  Dixie,  '' 
Away,  Away,  Away  down  south  in  Dixie. 

(In  The  Golden  Book  of  Favorite* Songs) 

The  men  form  a  line  at  one  side  of  the  room,  the  girls  at  the  opposite  side  — 
all  facing  in  the  same  direction. 

1st  Verse:  The  players  march  up  to  the  end  of  the  hall,^coming  down  the 
center  by  twos  —  each  taking  for  his  partner  the  one  whom  he  meets  at  the 
end  of  the  hall. 

Chorus 

1st  line:  Each  gentleman  marches  around  his  partner,  who  stands  still. 
2nd  line:  Each  lady  marches  around  her  partner,  who  stands  still. 
3rd  line:  Partners  join  both  hands  and  glide  six  steps  in  the  line  of  direction. 
4th  line:  Partners  glide  six  steps  back  to  place,  the  gentleman  then 
stepping  forward  to  the  next  lady. 

Good  Night,  Ladies 

Good  night,  ladies!    Good  night,  ladies! 

Good  night,  ladies! 
We're  going  to  leave  you  now. 
Merrily  we  roll  along,  roll  along,  roll  along, 

Merrily  we  roll  along, 

O'er  the  deep  blue  sea. 


Dixie  Land 
Dixie  Land, 
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Sweet  dreams,  ladies!  sweet  dreams,  ladies! 

Sweet  dreams,  ladies! 
We're  going  to  leave  you  now. 
Merrily  we  roll  along,  roll  along,  roll  along, 

Merrily  we  roll  along, 

O'er  the  deep  blue  sea. 

(In  The  Golden  Book  of  Favorite  Songs  or  The  Brown  Twice  55 
Community  Songs) 

Grand  right  and  left  —  singing  and  shaking  hands  with  everyone. 

Good  Night,  Hen  (to  tune  of  Howdy) 

A  " grand  right-and-left,"  shaking  hands  with  everyone  while  singing: 

Goodnight,  Hen,  goodnight,  Jen, 

Goodnight,  Brother  Hugh,  goodnight,  Sister  Prue, 

Goodnight,  Bill,  goodnight,  Lai, 

Goodnight,  Lew  and  Sue,  goodnight. 
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STORIES  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS 

(Prepared  for  Community  Service  by  Professor  Peter  W. 
Dykema,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City)* 

Christmas  Carols  is  a  term  used  to  describe  a  large  variety  of  songs  which 
are  to  be  used  during  the  Christmas  season.  They  are  of  two  main  types  — 
the  religious  and  the  convivial:  the  one  celebrating  the  birth  of  Jesus;  the 
other  exalting  mirth  and  feasting.  Only  lately  has  much  attention  been  given 
to  this  material  by  serious  musicians.  During  the  eighteenth  century  the 
carol  literature  was  of  the  humblest  kind.  Such  material  as  was  available 
was  handed  on  by  tradition.  Many  of  the  older  ones  have  undoubtedly  been 
entirely  lost  and  many  that  we  now  hear  have  been  considerably  modernized. 
Davis  Gilbert  seems  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  attempted  to  fix  these 
vanishing  memories  of  the  past. 

God  Rest  Yorj  Merry,  Gentlemen 

One  of  the  incidents  of  his  crusty,  unsympathetic  days  which  Scrooge  of 
Dickens'  Christmas  Carol  learned  to  regret  is  thus  described  in  the  first  part 
of  the  story:  "Foggier  yet,  and  colder!  Piercing,  searching,  biting  cold.  .  .  . 
The  owner  of  one  scant  young  nose,  gnawed  and  numbed  by  the  hungry 
cold  as  bones  are  gnawed  by  dogs,  stooped  down  at  Scrooge's  keyhole  to 
regale  him  with  a  Christmas  carol:  but  at  first  sound  of 
" God  rest  you  merry,  gentlemen! 
Let  nothing  you  dismay!" 

Scrooge  seized  the  ruler  with  such  energy  of  action  that  the  singer  fled  in 
terror,  leaving  the  keyhole  to  the  fog  and  even  more  congenial  frost." 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  English  carols,  dating  back  at  least  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  quaint  verses  it  rehearses  the  New  Testament 
story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  It  is  a  song  of  joy  and  glad  tidings  even  though 
it  is  decidedly  minor  in  its  tonality.  But  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the 
minor  does  not  give  a  feeling  of  sadness,  but  rather  produces  the  effect  of 
quaintness,  of  an  old-time  flavor.  The  vigorous  marching  rhythm  also 
dissipates  any  suggestion  of  sorrow,  and  rather  sets  the  heart  and  feet 
abounding  in  regular  cadence.  No  wonder  it  has  been  sung  by  out-of-door 
carolers  for  centuries. 

Good  King  Wenceslas 

All  of  us  like  to  go  to  extremes.  Characters  that  we  like,  we  idealize; 
those  that  we  dislike,  we  make  terrible  indeed.  This  tendency  is  at  the  root 
of  legends  and  fairy  stories.    A  man  who  has  led  a  good  life  and  has  obtained 

*  This  credit  line  should  be  run  in  connection  with  the  publishing  of  the 
stories  by  the  newspapers. 
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popular  approval  becomes  a  saint  after  he  dies,  and  legends  are  told  con- 
cerning him.  Sometimes  a  combination  of  great  powers  gathers  into  pretty 
stories  about  a  personality  that  never  existed  and  we  have  fairy  stories. 

But  King  Wenceslas,  the  hero  of  this  English  legend,  was  a  real  personage. 
Wenceslas,  the  Holy,  was  King  of  Bohemia  from  928-935.  After  his  corona- 
tion he  tried  to  establish  Christianity  as  the  predominant  religion.  His 
brother  objected,  and  later  brought  about  the  death  of  the  King.  In 
Bohemia,  Wenceslas  is  honored  as  the  protecting  saint.  For  many  years 
his  crown  was  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  king  of  Bohemia. 

The  story  of  the  song  as  written  by  Dr.  Neale  relates  a  kind  deed  which 
the  king  performed  for  a  poor  peasant,  and  the  miracle  that  followed.  It 
took  place  on  December  26th,  the  day  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first 
Christian  martyr.  The  song  ends  with  the  drawing  of  a  moral  to  adorn  the 
tale.  This  exhortation  to  give  to  the  poor  was  doubtless  one  of  the  reasons 
why  in  the  old  time  out-of-door  caroling  this  song  was  usually  sung  just 
before  the  Wassail  Song,  which  is  a  direct  appeal  for  gifts. 

The  square-cut  melody  with  its  even  notes  is  characteristically  English, 
while  the  odd  ending  in  the  last  three  tones  is  characteristically  ecclesiastical 
or  church-like.  This  is  the  so-called  plagal  cadence  or  ending,  such  as  occurs 
in  a  modified  and  more  melodious  form  in  many  churches  today  as  the  amen 
after  a  hymn  is  concluded. 

An  effective  way  of  singing  this  quaint  old  Christmas  song  —  it  is  hardly 
a  carol  or  birthday-song,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  —  is  to  divide  be- 
tween the  singers,  women  and  men,  for  example,  the  parts  which  are  assigned 
to  the  page  and  the  king.  Or  the  entire  group  may  sing  all  of  the  first 
stanza,  the  latter  half  of  the  third  stanza,  and  all  of  the  fifth  stanza,  and  two 
soloists  may  sing  the  parts  of  the  king  and  page. 

Deck  the  Hall 

Many  nations  have  Christmas  songs,  but  the  gay  carol  is  found  principally 
in  the  British  Isles.  Before  these  island  people  were  Christianized  they  had 
a  mid-winter  festival  called  Yule  which  was  a  season  of  merrymaking.  Songs 
were  used  which  not  only  called  forth  lusty  rollicking  singing  but  also  stimu- 
lated dancing  and  folicking.  When  Christianity  Was  established  in  England, 
the  missionaries,  instead  of  attempting  to  suppress  the  carols,  which  were 
the  popular  music  of  the  day,  encouraged  their  use  with  the  new  religious 
interpretation  of  Christmas.  Frequently  the  texts  were  slightly  changed 
or  even  entirely  rewritten  in  order  to  present  the  Christian  idea,  but  occa- 
sionally, on  the  theory  that  "a  principal  point  of  charity,  it  is  to  be  merry," 
the  old  pagan  songs  were  preserved  in  their  original  forms. 

Deck  the  Hall  is  one  of  this  type.  It  comes  from  Wales,  that  land  of 
hearty  singing.  It  vividly  pictures  the  household  preparation  for  the  joyful 
feast.  The  famous  Christmas  puddings  mingle  their  odors  with  those  of  the 
fresh  evergreens  of  holly  and  mistletoe  which  hang  in  garlands  to  "deck  the 
hall."  The  kitchen  and  hall  ring  with  the  sound  of  happy  voices.  At  mid- 
night of  Christmas  Eve  the  Yule  log,  decorated  with  all  kinds  of  devices  and 
garnished  with  evergreens,  is  brought  in  with  a  procession  of  lights,  banners 
and  songs  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Each  one  present  was 
expected  to  sit  on  it  and  sing  a  Yule  song.  Certainly  one  that  they  trolled 
lustily  was  this  carol  beloved  of  old  and  young. 
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Silent  Night 

Probably  no  carol  is  so  universally  known,  loved  and  sung  as  this  simple 
German  song.  For  years  its  origin  was  unknown,  but  was  supposed  to  date 
back  centuries.  A  few  years  ago  Ludwig  Erk  investigated  and  found  that  it 
was  produced  in  1818.  The  poem  was  written  by  Joseph  Mohr,  at  the  time 
assistant  priest  in  Oberndorf  in  South  Germany;  the  melody  was  composed 
by  Franz  Gruber,  a  school  master.  On  Christmas  eve  of  that  year  it  was 
sung  in  the  church  at  Oberndorf.  The  poet,  who  had  a  tenor  voice,  sang  the 
melody,  the  composer,  a  bass,  sang  a  second  part,  and  a  hastily  recruited 
choir  of  young  women  the  refrain.  A  guitar  furnished  the  accompaniment, 
the  organ  being  out  of  order.  Twenty  years  or  so  later  a  family  of  strolling 
singers  from  the  Tyrol  added  it  to  their  repertoire,  and  in  1840  it  was  printed 
in  Leipsic,  as  a  "genuine  Tyrolean"  song.  For  many  years  (and  still  in 
certain  song  books)  the  composer  of  the  song  was  given  as  Joseph  Haydn, 
probably  meaning  the  great  Franz  Joseph  Haydn. 

A  touching  description  of  the  effect  of  this  song  is  given  in  Zona  Gale's 
short  story  A  Great  Tree.  Certainly  nothing  can  more  quickly  give  the 
spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  manger  birth  than  the  singing  of  this  beautiful 
simple  song. 

It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear 

Year  after  year  as  the  quiet  clear  nights  of  the  Christmas  season  approach, 
the  spirits  of  thousands  who  have  a  touch  of  poetry  or  imagination  in  them  are 
stirred  at  the  contemplation  of  the  New  Testament  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
What  countless  poems  have  been  produced  by  writers,  great  and  small.  One 
of  the  finest  expressions  is  by  an  American,  Edmund  H.  Sears,  a  Unitarian 
minister  and  a  poet,  who  lived  in  Massachusetts  from  1810  to  1876.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1849,  he  published  in  a  religious  journal  the  poem  beginning  It  Came 
Upon  the  Midnight  Clear.  He  sent  it  to  a  brother  clergyman  who  fitted  it 
to  an  old  hymn  tune,  to  which  it  is  still  often  sung  at  Wellesley  College.  The 
next  year,  however,  an  American  composer,  Richard  S.  Willis,  who  had  been 
struck  with  the  unusual  beauty  of  the  poem,  wrote  an  original  setting  for  it. 
This  met  with  such  favor  that  it  is  practically  the  only  one  now  in  general  use. 
It,  moreover,  has,  because  of  its  Christmas  spirit,  appropriately  been  given 
the  hymn-tune  name  "Carol. "  It  is  singularly  effective  in  rendering  with  the 
same  music  for  all  the  stanzas  the  four  varying  moods  —  the  first  two  depicting 
the  angels  hovering  over  the  earth  and  singing  their  joyous  song,  the  third 
bringing  words  of  comfort  to  the  weary,  the  fourth  prophesying  the  happy  days 
when  all  the  world  shall  join  in  the  angels'  song. 

The  First  Nowell 

Many  words  contain  complete  stories  in  themselves.  "Nowell "  as  an  Eng- 
lish word  tells  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  eight  hundred  years  ago 
and  the  strong  influence  of  the  French  language  which  followed  it.  A  large 
part  of  our  English  speech  comes  directly  from  the  French.  Sometimes,  as 
with  this  word,  we  change  the  spelling  when  the  original  spelling  would  not, 
with  us,  suggest  the  desired  sound.  The  French  "Noel,"  which  demands 
two  syllables,  might  with  most  English  speaking  people  be  pronounced  as 
one  syllable.  To  avoid  this,  a  "w"  was  inserted,  and,  to  make  the  second  syl- 
lable look  more  English,  an  "1"  was  added.    Thus  "  Noel"  became  "Nowell. " 
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So  we  find  in  one  word  traces  of  a  language  development  which  was  spread  over 
many  years  —  probably  a  century  or  two. 

The  French  word  "Noel,"  moreover,  has  another  story  to  tell.  It  comes 
from  the  Latin,  "Natalis,"  meaning  birth.  The  old  Latin  sentence  "Hodie 
Christus  Natus  Est"  means  "Today  Christ  born  is."  So  ''Noel"  was  birth- 
day. By  frequent  use  it  was  made  to  refer  to  the  birthday  of  Jesus,  and  then 
to  a  song  which  told  about  the  birthday  of  Jesus.  Hence  "Noel"  in  French 
means,  besides  the  birthday  of  Jesus,  both  a  Christmas  carol  and  a  Christmas 
greeting.  "Noel!"  Noel!"  is  thus  the  French  salutation  and  when  coupled 
with  "  Joyeux"  to  make  "  Joyeux  Noel"  it  means  Joyous  or  Merry  Christmas. 

This  particular  "Noel"  or  Christmas  song  first  appeared  in  print  in  1833, 
but  it  had  been  sung  long  before  that.  It  is  one  of  the  ancient  medieval  carols 
and  is  probably  about  four  hundred  years  old.  The  poetry  is  crude,  merely  a 
peasant's  attempt  to  present  the  New  Testament  story  in  rhyme,  —  thus  mak- 
ing it  easy  to  remember,  —  but  thoroughly  sincere  and  devout.  The  music 
is  likewise  simple,  being  practically  one  little  strain  sung  three  times,  but  it  is 
so  vigorous,  so  joyous,  so  well  adapted  to  full-lunged,  hearty  singing,  indoors 
and  out,  that  after  four  hundred  years  it  is  fresh  and  virile,  with  the  prospect 
of  an  indefinite  life  ahead  of  it. 

0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem 

One  of  the  finest  Christmas  carols  of  the  less  traditional  group  is  0  Little 
Town  of  Bethlehem  by  Phillips  Brooks,  the  beloved  Boston  divine  (1835- 
1893).  This  was  written  for  Sunday  school  singing  when  the  composer  was 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Massachusetts.  He  first  sent  it  out  anony- 
mously, but  as  the  hymn  gained  favor  the  authorship  became  known. 

The  words  of  this  carol  well  portray  the  spirit  of  simplicity  and  tranquillity 
of  Bethlehem  and  of  its  inhabitants  who  so  little  suspected  that  a  King  was  in 
their  midst.  Although  written  especially  as  a  Christmas  song,  it  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  is  often  used  on  other  occasions. 

Many  musical  settings  of  this  beautiful  poem  have  been  made  but  the  two 
that  are  most  used  are  by  the  English  composer  Joseph  Barnby  (whose  Sweet 
and  Low  is  a  universal  favorite)  and  the  American  composer v'Louis  H.  Redner 
(1831-1908). 

Hark!  the  Herald  Angels'Sing 

Charles  Wesley  (1707-88),  younger  brother  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of 
the  Methodist  denomination,  shares  with  Isaac  Watts  the  honor  of  being  the 
greatest  producer  of  hymns.  Wesley  is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  over 
six  thousand  hymns,  including  such  well-known  favorites  as  Love  Divine  All 
Love  Excelling,  Christ  the  Lord  is  Risen  Today,  Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,  and 
A  Charge  to  Keep  I  Have.  While  his  hymns  have  been  used  by  many  denomi- 
nations the  only  one  printed  in  the  hymn  book  accompanying  the  Church  of 
England's  Book  of  Common  Prayers  is  Hark!  the  Herald  Angels  Sing.  The 
original  hymn  was  published  in  1739  and  has  undergone  many  changes  in  the 
hymn  book  just  mentioned. 

The  music  is  by  that  distinguished  Jewish  composer,  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy  (1809-1847),  and  hence  was  written  long  after  Wesley  died.  It  is 
an  apt  setting  for  the  text  and  raises  to  a  high  point  of  exultation  the  glorious 
song  of  the  heavenly  hosts. 
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0  Come  All  Ye  Faithful 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  sturdy,  whole-hearted  tune  (sung  with  its  alter- 
native text,  How  Firm  a  Foundation)  wasjthe  favorite  hymn  of  that  full-blooded 
American,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  His  preference  has  been  shared  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  throughout  the  world. 

The  text  of  0  Come  All  Ye  Faithful  is  translated  from  a  Latin  hymn  of  the 
17th  or  18th  century.  The  original  words,  beginning  Adeste  Fideles,  are  still 
frequently  used.  The  translation  which  we  sing  was  made  in  England  by  the 
Reverend  Frederick  Oakley  about  1850. 

The  source  of  the  music  is  not  definitely  known.  Various  reasons  are  given 
for  its  name  —  the  Portuguese  Hymn.  Some  investigators  say  it  was  written 
by  a  Portuguese  chapel-master  named  Marcus  Portugal;  others  that  it  was 
first  sung  in  the  Portugese  Chapel  in  London,  but  was  written  by  an  English 
organist  named  John  Reading. 

But  whether  this  joyful  manly  hymn  be  the  work  of  this  or  that  man,  or 
like  a  folk  song,  the  combined  product  of  several  men,  it  is  one  of  the  hymns 
of  the  ages  which  apparently  is  to  live  for  centuries.  When  we  sing  it  we  are 
keeping  alive  the  spirit  and  expression  which  stirred  many  happy  folks  who 
have  gone  before  and  countless  numbers  which  will  follow  after  us. 

Here  We  Come  A-Carollng 

The  original  words  of  this  traditional  English  Christmas  song  began  "Here 
we  come  a- wassailing "  and  continued  in  the  chorus  "Love  and  joy  come  to 
you,  and  to  you  your  wassail  too."  The  old  song  was  commonly  sung  by 
groups  of  revelers,  particularly  young  women,  who  went  about  offering  a  hot 
drink,  a  merry  song,  and  a  pretty  curtsey  in  exchange  for  a  small  gift.  Their 
drink  of  spiced  ale  was  carried  in  a  Wassail  Bowl.  The  word  "wassail"  comes 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  "waes-hael, "  meaning  "Be  in  Health!"  The  bearers 
of  this  bowl,  which  was  gaily  decked  with  rosemary,  received  pastry  and  small 
change  as  they  went  from  house  to  house.  Their  visits  were  the  forerunners 
of  the  New  Year  open  house  calls  which  still  are  frequent  in  some  parts  of  our 
country. 

The  composition  of  the  contents  of  the  bowl  was  ale,  nutmeg,  sugar,  toast, 
and  roasted  crabs  or  apples.  It  was  also  called  Lamb's  Wool.  Often  the 
poorer  people  of  the  English  villages  went  round  with  the  bowl,  adorned  with 
"ribbands"  and  bearing  a  golden  apple  a-top,  singing  and  begging  money  for 
it  so  that  they  too  might  buy  Lamb's  Wool  and  regale  themselves  as  well  as 
the  rich.  It  was  usual  in  Devonshire  for  the  wassailers  to  club  the  money 
presents  they  had  received  and  expend  it  all  in  a  social  merry-making  on 
Twelfth  Night. 

Caroling  and  wassailing  are  mentioned  by  numerous  writers,  among  whom 
are  Scott  in  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Marmion;  Shakespeare,  whose  Gossip's  Bowl 
in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is  the  wassail  bowl  itself;  and  Goldsmith  in 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who  says  "They  kept  up  the  Christmas  carol. " 

A  curious  custom  was  the  wassailing  of  the  trees,  which  consisted  not  only 
in  watering  (or  cidering)  them,  but  in  some  fanciful  ceremony  including  sing- 
ing and  speech-making.  In  these  later  days  we  are  trying  the  effect  of  phono- 
graph music  on  milking  cows;  possibly  we  may  even  revive  the  wassailing  of 
the  trees. 
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STORIES  OF  THE  EASTER  CAROLS  * 
The  origin  of  Easter  Carols 

The  singing  of  carols  at  Easter  time,  which  is  now  fast  becoming  a  custom 
in  America,  is,  like  the  custom  of  Christmas  caroling,  only  a  revival  of  an  old 
world  practice  of  earlier  days.  Easter  has  long  been  known  as  the  "  happiest 
of  days,"  "Sunday  of  joy,"  "Spring  of  Souls,"  and  "festival  of  festivals." 
As  its  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  names  show,  the  celebration  is  derived 
from  the  old  Hebrew  name  of  the  Passover,  Pesach,  which  commemorates  the 
deliverance  through  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  on  the 
door  post  of  the  Hebrew  houses  in  Egypt.  When,  therefore,  a  day  was  set 
apart  as  the  festival  of  the  resurrection  of  the  sacrificed  Lamb  of  God,  it  was 
natural  that  the  old  name  associated  with  the  earlier  sacrificed  lamb  should 
again  be  used. 

With  this  idea  were  associated  the  practices  of  the  ancient  Teutonic  spring 
rejoicing.  From  this  Northern  source  have  come  the  more  joyous  practices 
such  as  Easter  eggs,  Easter  salutations,  and  Easter  plays  and  spectacles. 
The  religious  idea  of  the  Jews  was  combined  with  the  heathen  spring  festival. 
The  egg  signified  the  germinating  fertility  of  the  Spring;  the  Son  of  Right- 
eousness was  associated  with  the  revivifying  Sun  which  with  its  Spring 
strength  brought  life  to  all  nature. 

The  singing  of  the  carols  was  one  means  of  expressing  the  general  happiness 
of  the  day.  The  two  great  music  days  in  our  churches  are  Christmas  and 
Easter.  In  many  countries  the  people  still  greet  each  other  with  the  words 
"He  is  risen";  to  which  the  answer  is  returned,  "He  is  risen  indeed. "  This 
idea  of  the  surging  new  life  triumphant  over  death,  appears  again  and  again 
in  the  carols,  which  are  but  an  expansion  of  this  salutation. 

The  Stories 
Christ  the  Lord  is  Risen  Today 
Charles  Wesley,  1739        "Easter  Hymn"  Lyra  Davidica,  1708 

This  is  probably  the  one  hymn  that  more  than  any  other  typifies  Easter 
to  the  large  majority  of  people.  It  was  written  by  Charles  Wesley,  that 
prolific  hymn  writer  who  has  over  6000  hymns  to  his  credit.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1739,  and  is  usually  sung  to  the  tune  called  Easter  Hymn  or  W 'organ, 
which  was  published  in  London  in  1708.  The  composer  of  the  music  is  not 
known,  and  the  hymn  books  merely  record  the  source  as  being  Lyra  Davidica 
(The  Lyre  of  David),  which  was  the  name  of  the  collection  that  contained 
the  hymn.  So  perfectly  is  the  text  in  the  spirit  of  this  exultant  tune  that  it 
seems  probable  Wesley  wrote  his  poem  with  this  music  in  mind. 

*  The  following  credit  line  should  always  be  used  in  reprinting  this  material: 
Prepared  for  Community  Service  by  Professor  Peter  W.  Dykema  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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There  are  several  other  tunes,  however,  which  are  used  with  these  same 
words,  one  of  them  being  Georgia,  which  is  an  adaptation  of  Handel's  See  the 
Conquering  Hero  Come.  Two  other  settings,  but  with  the  Alleluias  omitted, 
are  Clarion,  by  Rimbault,  and  Mozart,  by  Mozart.  An  Easter  hymn  which 
is  often  confused  with  this  Wesley  text  is  a  translation  by  Tate  and  Brady 
from  the  Latin.  It  also  begins  "  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  today, "  but  continues 
"Our  triumphant  holy  day."  To  add  to  the  confusion  it  is  frequently  sung 
to  the  Lyra  Davidica  tune. 

Hymns  with  such  a  long  history  as  this  one  gradually  accumulated  a 
number  of  touching  anecdotes.  One  of  the  most  famous  is  that  related  about 
Thomas  Lacy,  a  devout  Englishman.  On  Easter  morning  he  repeated  the 
first  stanza  of  Wesley's  poem  to  his  sister  in  a  faltering  voice.  He  was  told 
that  he  was  near  death.  With  the  remembrance  of  the  hymn  in  his  mind 
he  said  with  a  smile,  "Then  I  have  a  pleasant  prospect  before  me."  So  he 
passed  away  in  peace. 

The  Strife  13  O'er;  The  Battle's  Done 
From  the  Latin  "Victory"  Arranged  from  Palestrina 

This  is  an  ancient  hymn  translated  from  the  Latin  (Finitajam  sunt  Proelia). 
The  translation  which  is  usually  sung  was  made  in  1860  by  Francis  Pott. 
The  musie  for  the  original  Latin  words  was  written  by  Palestrina,  the  most 
famous  name  in  Italian  sacred  music.  He  was  the  great  composer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who,  when  music  in  the  church  became  debauched  through 
the  introduction  of  the  cheap  and  flashy  songs  of  the  streets,  insisted  that  a 
high  type  of  composition  peculiar  to  the  church  should  be  used  in  all  of  its 
services.  So  successful  was  he  in  his  work  that  he  had  been  called  the  Savior 
of  church  music. 

The  simple,  full  chords  of  the  Alleluia  which  begin  and  close  the  hymn  are 
especially  effective  for  out-of-door  singing,  and  furnish  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  more  quiet  melody  of  the  verse.  The  word  "Alleluia"  or  "Hallelujah" 
comes  directly  from  the  Hebrew  language  and  means  "Praise  ye  the  Lord!" 
The  most  striking  use  of  it  in  music  is  found  in  the  celebrated  chorus  from 
the  Messiah,  the  text  of  which  is  mainly  a  repetition  of  this  jubilant  word  of 
rejoicing. 

How  Firii  A  Foundation 
Rippon's  Selections,  1787  "Portuguese  Hymn "  Wade's  Cantus  Diversi,  1751 

This  fine  old  hymn  is  nearing  its  150th  birthday.  It  is  so  old  that  no 
one  knows  either  its  author  or  its  composer.  When  the  text  first  appeared 
it  was  signed  merely  with  the  letter  "K."  Probably  it  was  written  by 
George  Keith,  a  publisher  and  bookseller  in  London,  who  occasionally  wrote 
poems.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  a  minister,  and  served  as  clerk  in  the  church 
where  a  part  of  his  duties  was  the  leading  of  singing  by  the  congregation. 
The  hymn  has  been  considerably  altered  in  the  course  of  years  as  various 
editors  have  touched  it.  One  of  the  most  interesting  lines  is  the  final  one 
in  the  last  stanza  with  its  double  negative  —  "I'll  never,  no  never,  no  never 
forsake."  Some  editors  have  felt  that  this,  by  following  our  ordinary  rules 
in  modern  English,  of  a  double  negative  making  an  affirmative,  serves  to 
reverse  the  sense  instead  of  merely  emphasizing  it.    They  have  even  altered 
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the  line  to  avoid  this  difficulty.  In  most  hymn  books  today,  however,  the 
original  form  persists. 

The  tune,  which  is  also  used  for  the  text  0  Come  All  Ye  Faithful,  may  have 
been  written  by  an  English  organist  named  John  Reading,  and  first  sung  in 
the  Portuguese  Chapel  in  London,  or  it  may  have  been  written  by  a  Portuguese 
musician  named  Marcus  Portugal.  Its  stirring  movement  has  made  it  a 
general  favorite.  General  Jackson  at  The  Hermitage  on  a  special  visit  in 
1843  asked  that  it  be  sung.  It  was  the  favorite  hymn  of  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  who  often  hummed  it  as  he  meditated  on  troublesome  situations.  At 
his  request  it  was  sung  at  his  funeral.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  hymn  that 
Roosevelt  liked  best.  Our  soldiers  sang  it  frequently  and  everywhere  men 
have  responded  to  its  manly  faith  and  vigor. 

All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name 
Edward  Perronet,  1779  "Coronation"  Oliver  Holden,  1792 

In  this  joyous  song  of  praise  we  meet  the  oldest  of  our  American  hymn 
tunes  which  is  still  in  general  use.  Oliver  Holden  was  a  carpenter  who  in 
his  rough  and  self-taught  way  strove  to  add  to  the  meagre  store  of  church 
music  of  the  colonists.  His  chief  task  was  to  provide  material  which  would 
be  suitable  for  those  serious  early  New  England  church-goers  who  looked 
with  suspicion  upon  all  music  and  who  would  tolerate  nothing  flippant  nor 
fanciful.  In  1780  there  appeared  in  an  English  magazine  the  noble  poem,  "All 
Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name, "  by  Edward  Perronet,  a  fervent  worker  who 
had  been  associated  with  the  Wesley  brothers.  With  it  was  a  splendid, 
dignified,  but  somewhat  difficult  tune  called  Miles'  Lane,  which  is  still  sung 
and  admired  both  in  England  and  America.  It  was  soon  followed  by  many 
other  settings,  some  of  which  are  as  florid  as  an  operatic  aria.  When  Holden 
saw  these  he  doubtless  felt  the  need  of  something  simpler  for  his  people.  He 
worked  out  this  tune  of  Coronation,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  congre- 
gations have  by  their  singing  expressed  approval  of  his  efforts.  The  little 
organ  upon  which  he  is  said  to  have  struck  out  the  first  tones  of  this  famous 
tune  is  now  in  the  historical  rooms  of  the  old  State  House  in  Boston.  Its 
tones  are  still  mellow  and  hundreds  of  visitors  have  been  thrilled  by  the 
privilege  of  playing  this  tune  upon  the  keys  which  gave  it  birth.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1844,  Holden  wrote  hymn  tunes  and  a  few  verses  but 
none  attained  the  success  that  all  America  has  accorded  Coronation.  On 
his  death  bed  he  murmured,  "Such  beautiful  themes!  Such  beautiful  themes! 
But  I  can  write  no  more." 

Crown  Him  with  Many  Crowns 
Matthew  Bridges,  1851  "Diademata"  George  J.  Elvey,  1868 

This  is  a  typical  English  hymn,  with  its  fine  spiritual  note  in  the  text  and 
its  sturdy,  straightforward  music.  Matthew  Bridges,  who  wrote  the  words, 
let  himself  into  a  churchly  career  by  the  writing  of  poems.  The  more  he 
studied  the  religious  subjects  he  translated  into  verse,  the  more  did  he  feel 
the  necessity  for  allying  himself  with  the  religious  order  until  finally  that  was 
the  course  which  he  took.  In  all  of  his  poems,  typified  by  this  one,  there  is  a 
wealth  of  delicate  imagery  and  ecstatic  devotion. 
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The  original  title  to  the  complete  poem  which  contains  several  more 
stanzas  than  are  used  for  singing  was  "The  Song  of  the  Seraphs,"  and  this, 
with  its  reference  to  the  diadem  which  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  head  of  the 
sacrificial  lamb,  is  reflected  in  the  name  given  its  hymn  tune,  "Diademata." 
The  music  is  by  Sir  George  J.  Elvey,  an  English  organist  and  composer,  who 
also  wrote  the  music  for  the  vigorous  hymn,  "Come,  Ye  Thankful  People, 
Come."  Joseph  Barnby  has  writtenr'another  setting  for  these  words  which 
is  called  by  the  same  tune  name.  The  two  are  therefore  distinguished  by 
adding  the  name  of  the  composer  in  each  case.  The  commonly  used  tune 
is  therefore  designated  as  Diademata  (Elvey). 

Come,  Ye  Faithful,  Raise  the  Strain 
John  of  Damascus,  about  750 

Translated  by  John  M.  Neale,  1859     "St.  Kevin"     Arthur  S.  Sullivan,  1872 

This  hymn  is  said  to  have  been  written  probably  about  the  eighth  century, 
by  John  of  Damascus,  one  of  the  saints  of  the  early  Church,  in  a  solitary 
monastery  a  few  miles  from  Jerusalem.  He  wrote  many  poems  concerning 
the  Christian  life.  From  one  of  these,  written  in  Greek,  two  of  our  modern 
hymns  have  been  derived  —  The  Day  of  Resurrection,  which  is  still  one  of  the 
favorite  hymns  of  the  Greeks,  notably  in  Athens,  and  Come,  Ye  Faithful, 
Raise  the  Strain,  one  of  our  great  Easter  hymns.  Both  were  translated  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  John  M.  Neale,  a  music  publisher. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  text  contains  much  of  the  old  idea  of  the  victory  of 
spring  over  winter.  This  is  symbolic  of  the  victory  of  the  resurrection  over 
death.  The  hymn  portrays  to  a  considerable  extent  the  triumphant  joy 
which  was  expressed  during  the  Easter  time  by  the  early  Christians.  In  our 
country  the  celebration  has  become  much  more  sedate,  but  many  of  the 
peasants  in  France  and  Italy  still  cling  to  the  custom  of  singing  and  making 
merry  during  the  Easter  season  of  seven  or  eight  days. 

The  music  is  by  Arthur  S.  Sullivan,  who,  although  best  known  as  the 
composer  of  those  models  of  light  opera,  The  Mikado,  The  Pirates  of  Penzance, 
and  Pinafore,  ranks  also  as  one  of  the  leading  composers  of  English  church 
music.  His  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers"  is  known  and  sung  the  world 
over.  This  fine,  stirring  tune  has  much  the  same  martial  character  as  that 
splendid,  triumphant  song, 
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WHEN  GRANDMA  DREAMS 

(A  Musical  Game) 

1.  Long,  Long  Ago  —  F  (9th  through  14th  bars) 

"Now  you  are  come  all  my  grief  is  removed, 
Let  me  forget  that  so  long  you  have  roved, 
Let  me  believe  that  you  love  as  you  loved" 

2.  When  You  And  I  Were  Young,  Maggie  —  F  (9th  through  14th) 

"The  green  grove  is  gone  from  the  hill,  Maggie, 
Where  first  the  daisies  sprung; 
The  creaking  old  mill  is  still,  Maggie" 

3.  School  Days  —  B  flat  (17th  through  28th) 

"You  were  my  queen  in  calico, 

I  was  your  bashful,  barefoot  beau, 
And  you  wrote  on  my  slate,  'I  love  you,  Jo,'" 

4.  Comin1  through  the  Rye  —  B  flat  (first  5  bars) 

"If  a  body  meet  a  body, 
Comin'  thro  the  rye, 
If  a  body  kiss  a  body 

Need  a  body  cry? 
Ev'ry  lassie  has  her  laddie" 

5.  Good  Old  Summer  Time  —  B  flat  (17th  through  32nd) 

"You  hold  her  hand  and  she  holds  yours, 
And  that's  a  very  good  sign 
That  she's  your  tootsie-wootsie 
In  the  good  old  summer  time. " 

6.  Jingle  Bells  —  G  (last  4  bars  of  verse) 

"Bells  on  bob-tail  ring, 
Making  spirits  bright, 
What  fun  it  is  to  ride  and  sing 
A  sleighing  song  tonight!" 

7.  Good  Night,  Ladies  —  G  (entire  chorus) 

"Merrily  we  roll  along,  roll  along,  roll  along, 
Merrily  we  roll  along,  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea." 

8.  Seeing  Nellie  Home  —  G  (first  6  bars  of  verse) 

"In  the  sky  the  bright  stars  glittered, 
On  the  bank  the  pale  moon  shone; 
And  'twas  from  Aunt  Dinah's  quilting  party" 
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9.   Good-bye,  My  Lover,  Good-bye  —  G  (first  12  bars) 
"The  ship  is  sailing  down  the  bay, 
Good-bye,  my  lover,  good-bye; 
We  may  not  meet  for  many  a  day, 
Good-bye,  my  lover,  good-bye 
By-low,  my  baby,  By-low,  my  baby" 

10.  Sailing  —  C  (first  8  bars  of  chorus) 

"  Sailing,  sailing,  over  the  bounding  main, 
For  many  a  stormy  wind  shall  blow  ere 
Jack  comes  home  again!" 

11.  My  Bonnie  —  C  (entire  verse) 

"My  Bonnie  is  over  the  ocean, 
My  Bonnie  is  over  the  sea, 
My  Bonnie  is  over  the  ocean, 
O  bring  back  my  Bonnie  to  me." 

12.  When  Johnnie  Comes  Marching  Home  —  C  (last  8  bars) 

"The  men  will  cheer,  the  boys  will  shout, 
The  ladies,  they  will  all  turn  out, 
And  we'll  all  feel  gay, 
When  Johnny  comes  marching  home." 

13.  Wedding  March  —  C  (first  4  bars) 

14.  Little  Grey  Home  in  the  West  —  C  (last  4^  bars) 

"And  the  toils  of  the  day  will  be  all  charmed  away 
in  my  little  grey  home  in  the  west." 

15.  Sweet  and  Low  —  C  (last  6  bars) 

"Blow  him  again  to  me, 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one  sleeps." 

16.  Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold  —  A  flat  (5th  through  12th) 
"Shine  upon  my  brow  today; 

Life  is  fading  fast  away, 

But,  my  darling,  you  will  be,  will  be,  always  young  and  fair  to  me." 

17.  Put  on  Your  Old  Grey  Bonnet  —  A  flat  (5th  bar  of  chorus  to  end) 

"While  I  hitch  old  Dobbin  to  the  shay, 
And  through  the  fields  of  clover 
We  will  drive  to  Dover  on  our  golden  wedding  day." 

18.  Love's  Old  Sweet  Song  —  A  flat  (last  6  bars) 

"Still  to  us  at  twilight 
Comes  love's  old  song, 
Comes  love's  old  sweet  song." 

Of  the  songs  listed,  the  music  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  Twice  55  Community 
Songs,  Nos.  1  and  2,  published  by  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.,  221  Columbus 
Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  in  101  Best  Songs,  published  by  the  Cable  Co., 
Cable  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois,  with  the  exception  of  the  following:  School 
Days,  published  by  M.  Whitmark  &  Sons,  New  York;  Good  Old  Summer  Time, 
published  by  Maurice  Richmond  Music  Co.,  New  York;  Mendelssohn's 
Wedding  March;  Little  Grey  Home  in  the  West,  published  by  Chappell-Harms, 
Inc.,  New  York;  Put  on  Your  Old  Grey  Bonnet,  published  by  Jerome  H. 
Remick  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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TYPICAL  QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ASKED  IN  A  STUDY 
OF  COMMUNITY  MUSIC 

The  Municipal  Government  and  the  Music  Program 

Does  your  city  have  a  municipal  orchestra  or  band?  A  municipal  organ? 
A  community  chorus?  A  municipal  music  director?  A  choral  leader?  A  band 
conductor?  Is  there  a  municipal  music  commission?  If  not,  what  public 
officials  have  administrative  responsibility  in  the  music  program?  How 
much  does  the  city  appropriate  for  municipal  music?  Is  there  a  municipal 
auditorium  where  musical  events  are  held?  If  not,  what  provision  is  made 
for  large  musical  events?   Are  these  provisions  adequate? 

Public  School  Music 

Has  your  public  school  system  a  music  supervisor?  How  large  is  his  staff? 
Has  he  developed  school  orchestras?  Glee  clubs?  Do  the  schools  give 
cantatas,  musical  comedies  or  operas?  Do  they  conduct  music  memory 
contests?  What  other  forms  of  music  are  fostered  by  the  schools?  Are  the 
musical  activities  of  the  school  presented  for  the  benefit  of  the  public?  Does 
the  Board  of  Education  encourage  the  giving  of  concerts  by  the  young  people 
of  the  schools?   What  is  the  appropriation  for  school  music? 

The  Contribution  of  Private  Groups 

What  private  musical  organizations  are  there?  A  symphony  orchestra? 
Chamber  music  organizations?  Choral  groups?  Glee  clubs?  Clubs  for  the 
study  of  music?  Others?  What  are  these  groups  doing  to  promote  the 
movement?  Do  they  give  concerts  with  local  talent  or  are  only  visiting  artists 
used?  Do  the  groups  combine  for  big  civic  events?  How  many  musical 
groups  are  a  part  of  a  state  or  national  federation?  Is  there  a  civic  or  com- 
munity music  Association?  Has  anything  been  done  with  nearby  cities  to 
develop  music  for  the  entire  district? 

The  Church 

To  what  extent  do  the  churches  use  community  singing  in  connection 
with  church  services?  Are  church  organ  recitals  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public?  Are  there  special  musical  programs  for  the  public?  How  far  are 
church  choirs  participating  in  Christmas  caroling  and  civic  events?  What 
is  being  done  to  encourage  more  and  better  congregational  singing? 

Civic  and  Religious  Organizations 

How  frequently  do  the  luncheon  clubs  have  singing  at  their  meetings? 
The  fraternal  orders?  Are  the  business  men  supporting  the  community's 
musical  activities  and  how?  What  is  the  Y.M.C.A.  doing  to  promote  music? 
Y.W.C.A.?  The  Knights  of  Columbus?  The  Jewish  organizations?  Boy 
Scouts?    Girl  Scouts?    American  Legion?    Womens'  clubs? 
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Music  in  Institutions 

What  is  being  done  to  promote  musical  activities  in  correction  —  Insane 
Asylum- s,  Orphanages  and  similar  institutions?  Is  any  effort  being  made  to 
,1se  -music  as  a  therapeutic  agent? 

Music  in  Industries 

In  what  factories  and  department  stores  are  sings  conducted?  To  what 
extent  are  these  sings  held  on  company  time?  What  is  being  done  in  factories 
and  stores  to  form  bands,  glee  clubs  and  orchestras?  To  what  extent  are 
after-hour  sings  held  [with  volunteer  attendance?  What  have  any  of  the 
employers  done  to  provide  musical  instruction  for  talented  employees?  To 
supply  musical  instruments?  To  hold  outdoor  community  sings  to  which 
neighborhood  people  are  invited?  To  form  units  to  take  part  in  local 
pageants?  To  what  extent  have  musical  competitions  been  arranged  between 
floors  or  departments  of  factories  or  stores? 

Music  in  the  Theatres 

How  large  an  orchestra  is  maintained  in  the  legitimate  theatres?  At 
motion  picture  theatres?  What  is  the  type  of  musical  program  at  motion 
picture  theatres?  Do  any  of  these  theatres  have  Saturday  morning  per- 
formances for  children  with  special  music  in  conjunction  with  educational 
films?    Do  any  theatres  have  community  singing? 

Other  Groups 

Are  concerts  and  similar  musical  programs  given  for  the  public  by  private 
schools  and  colleges?  Do  these  groups  feed  into  already  established 
symphony  orchestras  or  oratorio  societies?  What  do  the  hotels  do  to  provide 
concerts?  The  Art  Museum?  What  are  musical  instrument  firms  doing 
to  give  concerts  and  promote  the  community  music  movement? 

To  what  extent  do  community  groups,  civic,  religious,  and  others  cooperate 
with  private  musical  groups  and  with  the  municipality's  music  program? 

The  Program 

General  Community  Singing 

How  large  a  part  has  community  singing  played  in  big  mass  meetings? 
What  has  been  the  extent  and  success  of  park  sings?  Of  block  sings?  How 
generally  have  sings  been  held  at  picnics,  field  days  and  similar  outdoor 
celebrations?    In  connection  with  pageants?   At  community  centers? 

Choral  Work 

Has  the  city  a  community  chorus?  Is  it  made  up  merely  of  individuals  or 
is  it  a  composite  chorus  based  on  the  unit  system?  To  what  extent  has  the 
community  chorus  taken  part  in  large  civic  celebrations?  What  perform- 
ances of  oratorio  or  other  extended  programs  have  been  given  by  it?  Have 
there  been  competitions  between  choral  units? 

Community  Orchestras  and  Bands 

Has  the  city  a  general  community  orchestra?  What  individual  groups 
have  similar  orchestras?  Are  there  neighborhood  groups  with  orchestras 
and  bands?    Settlements?    Churches?    Is  there  a  Musicians'  Union?  Are 
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union  musicians  allowed  to  volunteer  their  services  for  community  projects? 
To  play  with  amateur  and  non-union  musicians  in  community  affairs?  Do 
the  community  orchestras  and  the  smaller  orchestras  play  for  pubhV  events. 

How  many  bands  are  there  in  the  city  and  by  what  organizations  are" 
sponsored?  How  many  are  strictly  professional?  How  generally  are  com- 
munity bands  or  orchestras  used  to  accompany  community  singing?  How 
far  do  musicians  of  the  city  undertake  the  drilling  of  the  community  bands 
or  orchestras  on  a  volunteer  or  paid  basis?  Has  the  city  had  a  musical 
tournament  involving  various  types  of  orchestras  and  bands  in  competition? 

Music  Week 

Does  your  city  celebrate  national  or  local  music  week?  How  is  it  supported? 
To  what  degree  is  it  a  community-wide  affair?  Do  the  schools  participate? 
The  industries?  Musical  houses?  Clubs?  Has  the  result  been  an  impetus 
to  the  community  music  movement? 

Music  Memory  Contests 

Are  music  memory  contests  held?  How  many  groups  participate?  Under 
what  auspices  are  the  contests  held,  and  what  is  the  form  of  organization? 
Are  they  a  part  of  national  music  week? 

Festivals  and  Eisteddfods 

Has  the  city  ever  had  a  festival  week  of  song?  How  many  and  how  suc- 
cessful have  these  community  festivals  been  on  a  musical  art  basis?  Has 
your  city  had  an  Eisteddfod? 

Community  Opera 

Has  any  community  performance  of  grand  opera  ever  been  given?  With 
entire  local  cast?  Is  there  a  permanent  opera  company?  To  what  extent 
is  the  city  visited  by  touring  companies?    What  has  been  done  in  giving  local 

operettas? 

Music  in  Holiday  and  Special  Day  Celebrations 

Are  special  groups  of  carolers  sent  to  the  various  neighborhoods  at  Christ- 
mas? Are  union  song  festivals  held  by  the  churches?  Does  the  community 
have  special  Easter  carols?  Sunrise  services?  Are  Learn-a-Carol-a-Day 
campaigns  conducted  at  Christmas  or  Easter?  What  part  does  music  have 
in  the  celebration  of  July  4th?    Memorial  Day?   Other  holidays? 

Simple  Recreative  Music 

What  forms  of  music,  chiefly  recreational  in  character,  are  being  promoted 
for  the  children  and  young  people  of  the  city  through  the  playgrounds  or  in 
connection  with  other  group  organizations?  Are  there  toy  symphonies? 
Harmonica  bands?  Ukulele  classes?  Barber  shop  quartets?  Whistling 
contests?  Ocarina  quartets?  Other  forms?  Are  tournaments  arranged  in 
these  activities?  How  are  they  organized?  How  far  are  singing  games  and 
musical  stunts  used  in  connection  with  the  program  of  the  social  centers? 

Citizenship  Activities 

What  are  the  chief  racial  groups  of  the  community  and  how  do  they  in- 
fluence the  program?    What  is  being  done  by  local  musical  organizations  or 
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civic  authorities  to  use  music  as  a  citizenship  medium?  To  what  degree 
have  the  national  groups  been  made  participants  in  civic  and  patriotic  cele- 
brations through  their  chorus  and  folk  dancing?  What  musical  clubs  exist 
among  the  foreign-born  population  of  the  city? 

Musical  Instruction 

How  many  music  schools  are  there  and  what  are  they  doing  in  presenting 
their  pupils  before  the  public  in  concerts?  Are  there  any  music  settlement 
schools?  What  provision  has  been  made  in  your  community  to  provide  for 
talented  students  with  no  funds?  Is  there  an  association  of  music  teachers? 
Is  music  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  of  private  schools  and  colleges? 
How  much  class  instruction  has  been  given  in  voice  culture  at  a  nominal  fee? 
Are  institutes  held  to  train  volunteer  song  leaders?  Has  any  training  been 
offered  for  orchestra  and  band  leaders? 

Publicity  and  Information 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  local  press  toward  publishing  music  news? 
Has  a  special  page  or  part  of  a  page  ever  been  devoted  to  musical  interest? 
Do  the  newspapers  cooperate  in  Learn-a-Carol-a-Day  campaigns  or  music 
memory  contests?  Do  music  stores  or  local  merchants  ever  donate  a  part  of 
their  advertising  space  to  boosting  music  projects?  Are  there  any  reference  * 
lists  of  available  professional  musicians  and  their  fees?  Of  available  soloists? 
Of  ensemble  groups?  Are  there  calendars  published  of  the  city's  musical 
events?  Has  there  been  an  effort  to  obtain  and  make  public  statements 
in  the  community  music  program  from  public  officials  and  leading  citizens? 

Music  Library  Facilities 

How  many  of  the  local  libraries  have  music  departments?  What  is  the 
scope  of  the  equipment  of  such  departments  regarding  musical  scores,  period- 
icals, reference  books,  song  slides  or  charts,  talking  machine  records  and 
player  piano  rolls?  To  what  extent  have  children's  concerts  been  given  at 
the  various  branch  libraries?  Have  any  civic  or  community  music  interests 
attempted  to  form  a  clearing  house  for  all  musical  literature? 
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